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ERRATA. 


On page 49 for yy, read ty. 
On page 229, last line, for John vi. 7, read John vi. 70. 


At the foot of page 16, read— 
every storm that may assail, ruling and over-ruling, even 
bringing good out of evil, till the God-fearing man shall. 
become a praise in the land, and a praise in the heaven 
On page 10, 24th line, for («poopitw), read (poopifw). 
My 98, 25th ,, ,, (é«dorov), read (éxdotov). 
se OOF (titi aeonee (po), read (po). 
a 112, 28th ,, ,, (dvcpwu), read (dvcpwr). 
us 120, 31st ,, ,, ‘(wa7s), read (wats). 
53 121, 8th 4,°.,, (rare), read (sats), 


Read the first line on page 129 at foot of page 126. 
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PREFACE. 


In submitting the following pages to the consideration of 
the reader, the Author is hopeful that whatever is advanced 
will be candidly examined. There are some minds so shut 
up by prejudice, that they will not even investigate for 
themselves. If it be not from a certain source, nothing can 
be looked at; truth is condemned unheard. That spirit 
prevails which says, ‘‘Can there any good thing come out of 
Nazareth?’ To those in this condition of mind we simply 
say ‘‘come and see.” Neither do we wish any one to 
believe merely because certain things are stated. That 
indolent habit, which takes all things for granted, can never 
advance the interests of truth. Itisa great bane to society. 
It is indeed but the other, if not the darker side of prejudice, 
which regards certain sections of men as having a monopoly 
of truth. The cast of mind we have somewhat to desiderate, 
but yet solicit, is, that which is made up to receive truth 
from whatever source it may come,—‘proving all things, and 
holding fast that which is good.’ 

Another thing the writer would respectfully crave, 1s, 
that God’s word, as it stands written in Holy Scripture, be 
the standard, by which the matter he has advanced, be 
compared. 
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il. 


lt will be readily granted, that the religious mind, gener- 
ally, is ill at ease in regard to some of the doctrines contained 
in the Westminster Confession of Faith. They are regarded 
by many as a burden too heavy to bear. While there may 
be one here and there antiquated enough to remain with the 
thoughts and formule of bygone ages, the great majority 
feel themselves hampered when they seek to move within 
the circumscribed limits—some wishing to have these limits 
broken down, others to have them extended ; while others, 
notwithstanding their inconsistency, continually over-step 
the bounds within which they have pledged themselves to 
move, in their subscription to the Confession. These incon- 
sistencies would be very much reduced, and many would 
rejoice in a liberty to which they are now strangers, were it 
not that even the hardest doctrines of the Confession are 
said (and many believe it) to be supported by passages chosen 
from Scripture. To assist the reader to discover, that in 
many cases the texts chosen from God’s word do not, even 
in the slightest degree, countenance the doctrines stated, is 
in a great part the Author’s aim ; and it must be left to the 
candid reader to judge, how far he has been successful. The 
spirit of this aim seeks to turn man from trusting in man, 
when he ought to trust in his God—to turn men from 
receiving the word of God merely in the dress of human 
invention, that they might hear it at God’s mouth; to turn 
men from broken cisterns, that they may drink and be 
refreshed at ‘the fountain of living waters,” that they may 
“ drink and grow immortal there.” 
It is scarcely necessary to say, that in calling in question 
some of the doctrines of the Westminster Confession, we are 


not to be regarded as in any way assailing the revelation of 
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God, as given us in the inspired book. The Confession was 
written by an assembly, consisting of one hundred and forty- 
two divines, with thirty-two lay assessors. These men were 
not all of one mind regarding some of the doctrines passed 
as Scriptural, neither did they all assemble at once to 
deliberate. From sixty to eighty out of the gross number 
gave regular attendance. Though the majority of this 
Assembly agreed that certain doctrines were based on 
God’s word, we are no more assailing the Scriptures when 
we may differ from them in their interpretation, than when 
we may dissent from the decrees of the Council of Trent. 
We are bound only to abide by “the law” and ‘the testi- 
mony,” and not by any human interpretation of these. We 
wish to cast no aspersion on the men composing the Assembly. 
They had many qualifications for their work, and did noble 
service for the time, but their work was not perfect. “It 
would be absurd,” says Dr. Hetherington, in his History of 
the Westminster Assembly, “to ascribe perfection either to 
the men or to their works.” © Why’ then make that a 
standard which is admittedly imperfect? Have we not the 
law of the Lord, which is perfect, converting the soul—the 
testimony of the Lord making ~vise the simple ? 

If the compilers of the Confession could, in the 17th 
century, differ from others in the interpretation of God’s 
word, without being called heretics by fellow Christians, 
how is it, that even in the 19th century, when many 
“things new” should be brought out of God’s treasury, 
those who may differ from the Authors of the Confession, 
in the interpretation ef the divine word, are reproached 
es heretics? Who exalted their work to such supremacy ? 
Have we not been making something like an idol of it, 
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and worshipping in many cases the creature instead of the 
Creator 1 

It may not be extravagant to suppose, that the following 
pages may convince some, that there is great evil done by 
making a human, and hence an imperfect interpretation of 
Scripture stand equal in authority with the Word itself. 
The practical issue in many cases is this, an interpretation, 
or a system being given and invested with authority, is 
received and retained as if it were the veritable word of the 
living God. Hence it is very common to find men quoting 
from the Catechism or the Confession, and asserting that 
their quotations are from the inspired book itself. Whereas, 
they are after all but ‘teaching for doctrines the command- 
ments of men.” Such a state of matters stands in the way of 
healthy, vigorous, individual thinking. It stands in the 
way of compliance with the command, “Search the Scrip- | 
tures,” seeing that professedly they have been searched, 
and their stores discovered, their doctrines generalized, and 
in this merely human dress dignified by the Church as 
Standard. It looks hke presumption indeed if any one dare 
to search the Scriptures for himself, and come on any point 
to a conclusion different from that of the Westminster 
Assembly. He is treated asa heretic. The influence and 
learning of his Church is arrayed against him. He may be 
a Christian, but he is denied christian fellowship in the 
Church to which he belonged, Such a condition of things 
is a great bar to intellectual and spiritual advancement ; for 
that which is merely taken for granted, and is neither 
digested nor incorporated, can never promote mental growth. 

In our efforts to bring out the true meaning of Scripture, 


we have endeavoured to act without any bias. We have 
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avoided in design at least reproaching any one. Our work lies 
within the sphere of our commen Protestant right—liberty 
of private judgment. ‘This right, it is true, even in our own. 
land, is greatly denied. It is allowed only to those who 
think exactly as the Westminster divines thought. But to 
those who, notwithstanding their conscientiousness, think 
differently from them regarding God’s word, pains and 
penalties, in the shape of the cold shoulder, excommunica- 
tion, and reproach, are administered. Is not this doing all 
that a country, governed such as our own, can admit of, to 
suppress independent thought, liberty of conscience, and 
expression, and to impose the thoughts of others? As every 
one must answer to God for hirnself, and not to another, so 
let every man use his own talents—take advantage of the 
liberty God has given him—and like the more noble Bereans, 
search the Scriptures for himself. It is the writer's earnest 
wish that the blessing of God may rest on this feeble effort 
now put forth, that many through it may be led to think 
for themselves, and to go at once to hear the word at God’s 
mouth. 

We have not thought it necessary to go through the whole 
of the Confession, comparing its doctrines with the Scripture 
texts quoted in support of these. Indeed the task would be 
too heavy, and at the sametime superfluous. We have chosen 
to confine our attention chiefly to the third chapter. It 
contains: those doctrines which generally afford to men the 
greatest practical difficulties, and if it can be shown, as 
we trust it has been, that these difficulties le not in Scrip- 
ture, but in the doctrines as stated in the Confession, it will 
be sufficient to show that the Confession is no standard, and 
ought not to be lorded ever the consciences of men. 
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Vi. 


In submitting the contents of the following pages to those 
who may read them, it is sincerely hoped that those who 
may have been kept aloof from God in terror, and aversion, 
because of fancied stern decrees, may see these obstructions 
removed, and be permitted to look on God as he is, a loving 
Father—seeking the salvation of all men, even of the most 
wicked—being unwilling that any should perish, but desir- 
ing that all should come unto Him and live. 

The matter contained in the little work that we now send 
forth to the public was first delivered in the form of lec- 
tures. Several friends, however, suggested that 1t might be 
put in a more permanent form. Knowing, as we do, that 
many are kept in bondage through terror of God, because 
they have known him chiefiy ag he is represented, by a hard 
system of human construction, those suggestions pointed out 
to us, what soon appeared to be a line of duty. That duty 
we have endeavoured to discharge, and would now humbly 
cherish the hope that God may own and bless what has thus 
been done—that immortal souls may be blessed for eternity, 
and his own great name glorified. 


ABERDEEN, May, 1870. 


PROOF TEXTS OF SCRIPTURE, 


CHOSEN TO SUPPORT THE DOCTRINES STATED IN THE 
SRD CHAPTER 


OF THE 


WESTMINSTER CONFESSION OF FAITH, 


EXAMINED AND COMPARED WITH THESE DOCTRINES. 


TuE first section of the 3rd chapter runs thus :— 


“God from all eternity did, by the most wise and holy counsel of his 
own will, freely and unchangeably ordain whatsoever comes to pass ; yet 
so, as thereby neither is God the author of sin, nor is violence offered to 
the will of the creatures, nor is the liberty or contingency of second 
causes taken away, but rather established.” 

Texts are adduced to prove the various elements of doc- 
trine expressed in the above section. In support of the 
first, which is stated as follows, ‘God from all eternity did, 
by the most wise and holy counsel of his own will, freely 
and unchangeably ordain whatsoever comes to pass,” five 
proofs are chosen. The first of these is 

Epu. 1. 11., ‘‘In whom also we have obtained an inheritance, being 
predestinated aaeeaion to the purpose of him who ee all things after 
the counsel of his own will.” 

At the outset, let it be observed, that this verse is here 
taken to prove that God ordained, or foreordained (see 
Quest. 12th of Larger Catechism) whatsoever comes to pass. 
But there is no reference to ordination in the text. No 
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doubt, the doctrine of predestination stands prominent in 
the verse, and, perhaps, to the cursory reader this may be 
regarded as an equivalent, but the Scripture student is well 
aware that predestination has special reference to the allot- 
ment of Christians respecting everlasting life. Moreover, 
Dr. Hetherington says regarding the Confession of Faith— 
“‘ Let it be well remarked that the word predestinated is 
used only in connection with everlasting life.” He adds— 
“The Westminster divines did not understand the meaning 
of the terms predestination and foreordination to be. iden- 
tical, and therefore never used these words as synonymous. 
By predestination they understood a positive decree deter- 
mining to confer everlasting life.” In the light of what is 
thus adduced, we may conclude that the compilers of the 
Confession did not themselves see the doctrine of foreordi- 
nation taught in Eph. i. 11. The reason, therefore, why 
they chose it to prove that God ordained whatsoever comes 
to pass, we cannot tell. Perhaps the reason may be indi- 
cated by the Free Church edition of the Confession,* (1851) 
which italicizes the words—‘“ worketh all things after the 
counsel of his own will.” This phrase seems to be pomted out 
as that which bears the burden of proof. But if it be taken 
to prove that God has foreordained whatsoever comes to 
pass, then it would prove far more. It would prove that 
God literally executes whatsoever comes to pass, a conclu- 
sion far too sweeping to be for a moment entertamed. 
Further, might not all acts of sin be logically included 
among the all things which come to pass? Are we, there- 
fore, to conclude that God worketh iniquity, even though it 
be said to be for his own glory? We presume enough is 
already said to show that the doctrine, as stated in the Con- 
fession, is such that neither this nor any other text in Scrip- 


* To assist the reader we shall give the texts chosen in the Confes- 
sion with those parts specially relied on as proof, marked by ftalics Just 
as they are found in the above edition. 
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ture will support. But it is now time that we should see 
what the text in hand really teaches. We shall, therefore, 
look at its various parts, and for the purpose of doing so, 
will consider first the words translated—“ In whom also we 
have obtained an inheritance.” These words are generally 
regarded by expositors as being somewhat difficult to under- 
stand. Hence a very considerable variety of renderings is 
given, for the purpose of presenting a clear exposition. It 
would, perhaps, be cumbersome to the most of readers to 
have a sample of these. We shall, therefore, simply 
endeavour to bring out what we regard as the meaning, and 
quote only when we think the quotation would shed light 
on the passage. 

The verb here rendered, ‘we have obtained an inherit- 
ance,’ occurs nowhere else in the New Testament. In the 
light of custom, therefore, we can get but little help from 
inspired writers. The noun («\fpos) from which it is de- 
rived, however, may assist us in getting at the true import. 
This noun means, first, “a lot ;” then, second, “ that which is 
assigned by lot.” Hence an allotment of land-—an wherit- 
ance. ‘The verb being in the passive form, we might trans- 
late, as Ellicott does, ‘‘ We were chosen as his inheritance.” 
We do not regard this, however, as agreeable to the Apos- 
tle’s meaning, for, instead of representing Christians as 
being passively possessed, he represents them as having 
conferred upon them unspeakable favours and privileges by 
the abundant goodness of God, who has exalted them even 
to the dignity of being themselves heirs of the eternal 
inheritance. We would, therefore, fully and freely express 
what we take to be the meaning of the Apostle thus :— 
“ Through Christ we, Christians, as heirs of God, are in- 
vested with the rights and privileges of an inheritance.” Dr. 
Eadie takes a similar view. “In whom we have been 
enfeoffed—in whom we have had it allotted to us,” to: wit, 
“the inheritance of the saints in light”—Col. i. 12. 
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We may now remark that, in this section of the verse, 
there is nothing to show that God “ has foreordained what- 
soever comes to pass ;” but we proceed now to examine the 
words “ being predestinated.” It might be sufficient to say 
that, as the Apostle is speaking of the privileges of Christi- 
ans, these words can only refer to their allotment for the 
future. That allotment, moreover, depends on the condi- 
tion expressed by the words “in whom,” ¢.e., in Christ. Let 
it also be observed that the condition is temporal. A man 
believes, v.¢., becomes in Christ in time—see Rom. xvi. 7, 
where Paul speaks of those brethren who were in Christ 
before him. It is thus apparent that we do not find even 
the doctrine of eternal unconditional predestination here 
taught, and far less do we find eternal universal foreordina- 
tion. To understand the doctrine of predestination as 
taught in the text, we would do well to look to the word 
(épos), which means a “ boundary” or “limit.” The term 
is geographical in its first import, hence it denotes a boun- 
dary or limit in the sense of a landmark or frontier. The 
verb (cp:€w), which is derived from the foregoing noun, 
means, as might be expected, to mark off by boundaries. 
This verb takes on the prefix (zpce), which means before- 
hand, and the two words when put together constitute the 
term (zpoop:fw), which, according to Bagster’s Analytical 
Greek Lexicon for the New Testament, means, “ to limit or 
mark out before hand ; to design definitely.” It is in this 
compound state that the verb occurs in our text. Hence to 
explain the phrase, “being predestinated,” we may translate 
—‘ having been marked out,” or ‘‘ definitely designed before 
hand.” It will readily enough now occur to the reader to 
ask, for what are Christians marked out or designed? Ob- 
serve negatively: it is not in order that they should be 
Christians, for they are all in Christ already, of whom the 
Apostle speaks. It is, moreover, as Christians and not as 
unbelievers that they are marked out beforehand by God. 
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As many expositors have observed, the inspired writer in 
the verse in hand makes allusion to the distribution among 
the Israelites, of the land of Canaan. This was done by lot, 
and that which was obtained thus, was called either the lot 
or inheritance of those possessing it. The same use of the 
lot is found in Col. 1. 12., a passage which is parallel to the 
one before us. There the inspired writer says that God 
hath made Christians “ partakers of the inheritance (liter- 
ally lot) of the saints in light.” Every reader will remem- 
ber that God had the land of Canaan marked out, as a 
whole, for the inheritance of the Israelites long before they 
gained possession of it, and conversely, which is to the same 
import, the Israelites were marked out for Canaan before 
they enjoyed it, z.e., they were predestinated or set apart 
beforehand for the earthly Canaan. Let this now serve as 
the groundwork of the Apostle’s spiritual thought, which we 
have in our text, and his meaning is at once apparent. He 
tells the Ephesian Christians that, though they have not yet 
entered upon possession in actual enjoyment, they are, 
nevertheless, set apart for the heavenly Canaan, as the 
Israelites were marked out for the earthly. He tells them 
that they were marked out beforehand for a heavenly in- 
heritance. Though not yet in the Paradise of God they 
would soon be, for they were “heirs of God, and joint heirs 
with Christ.” Now, they had but a title, but in a little they 
would enter upon the glorious possession. 

To our Christian reader we would say rejoice, and, with 
the saints of God, shout aloud for joy, for you are set apart 
for heaven. Yours is a glorious inheritance, which shall 
never be taken away. 

It may now be seen that predestination is a simple, yet 
sublime thing. It simply intimates that the believing child 
of God is set apart for the glories of heaven while he is 
upon this earth, and hence, before he enters upon the enjoy- 
ment of these. Predestination does not make a man a 
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Christian, it only sets him apart for heaven after he has 
become a Christian. While God predestinated the Isra- 
elites to the land of Canaan, it was only as believers that 
they could enter into it. Those who believed not God in a 
certain matter were condemned to die in the wilderness, 
hence the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews says, ‘‘so we 
see that they could not enter in because of unbelief.” Pre- 
destination did not make any of the Israelites believers. It 
only set apart and admitted those who were found believ- 
ing. Let this be a warning note to those who trust that 
they may be included in a decree of predestination, thinking 
that they may, on that account, be received into everlasting 
habitations. If they believe not in Christ their souls shall 
perish in the wilderness of sin, as certainly as the bodies of 
the Israelites did in the wilderness of Arabia. The course 
which is open to all, and which is the only safe one, is that 
adopted by those who believe on Jesus as the Messiah of 
God and the Saviour of men. He that believes thus is 
saved—is made a child of God—an heir of eternal glory, 
and therefore is predestinated, or set apart as such, for the 
actual possession of that glorious inheritance in the better 
country. 

Predestination, as commonly understood, has thrown 
many souls into doubt and despair, causing them to lose all 
hope of ever attaining to the felicities of heaven, and to 
engender bad thoughts of him who, as they believe, had 
made.some of his creatures for everlasting joy, and others 
for everlasting woe, without any hope of escape. But the 
predestination of Scripture lays no obstruction on the path 
to glory, puts no limit to the number that may be everlast- 
ingly saved. It only appoints those who believe to their 
home on high. This, instead of hindering, can only encour- 
age others to believe and become children of God, that they 
may be heirs of a like inheritance. The Canaan on earth 
was not shut to those whose bodies perished in the wilder- 
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ness because of predestunation, but because of wnbelief In 
like manner the Canaan on high is not shut to those who 
die in their sin because of predestination, but because of un- 
belief. Men who perish are condemned because they believe 
not, (John iii. 18). Had all the Israelites believed God, all 
who fell because of unbelief would have gone into the land 
of promise, so would all enter into the resv that remaineth 
above, if they believed on the son ef God’s love, whom 
he hath given as a propitiation for the sins of the whole 
world, that the world through him might be saved. For 
God hath made provision for all in Christ, and is “not 
willing that any should perish, but that all should come to 
repentance,” (2nd Pet. iii. 9.) 
_ The next words falling to be considered in our text are, 
“according to the purpose” (7.e.) of God. ‘ Purpose” is 
italicized in the Confession, as if 1t accomplished something 
special in proving that God has “ordained whatsoever 
comes to pass.” But though God has a purpose, how is 
it that we must conclude that it is a purpose to ordain 
all things? Might not this purpose be to appoint, and, at 
last, to bring all that are his children by faith, into pos- 
session of an everlasting inheritance? This would be a 
something suitable to the Apostle’s theme. But universal 
foreordination is perfectly foreign to it. | . 
The noun rendered ‘“ purpose” (zpoGeccs) means, a setting 
before, hence, it is applied four times in the New Testament 
to the showbread—the bread of setting before. From this 
meaning it passes on to denote, that which is set forth or pro- 
jected, hence a plan projected before the mind, according to 
which an agent is to work. Observe here, first, God has 
a plan of procedure. It would be utter folly to attempt 
a denial of this, But though God has a plan or purpose, 
how can apy reasoning mind for one moment rest in the 
conclusion that this is a purpose of universal and uncondi- 
tional foreordination? The Confession of Faith proceeds 
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thus :—God has a purpose, therefore he has foreordained 
whatsoever comes to pass. Every logician will see in this 
a burlesque on the Jaws of reason. Might not God’s “ pur- 
pose,” spoken of in the text, refer to ten thousand things as 
well as universal decretalism? Might it not refer to the 
evangelical plan of saving, sanctifying, and glorifying all 
who believe in the Lord Jesus Christ? That it does refer 
to this, see Ephesians iii. 11, where the same term occurs— 
“ According to the eternal purpose which he purposed in 
Christ Jesus our Lord.” Such a purpose could have refer- 
ence only to the beneficent favours to be enjoyed through 
Christ, and not to the totality of things which come to pass. 
Observe, secondly, God’s plan is his own. ‘ Who hath been 
his counsellor?’ who hath directed him? We may there- 
fore expect the plan to be like himself, towering above 
those of men, and that conceived in the Confession, as the 
heavens are above the earth. It is full of mercy, grace, and 
truth. We may know something of its beginning, just as 
we may discover the first spring of a mighty river ; but eye 
hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor have entered into the 
heart of man the glories included in it for the everlasting 
future. 

According to the zalcs of the Confession, that part of 
our text which, more than all the rest, is supposed to prove 
the doctrine of universal foreordination, is found in the 
words, “worketh all things after the counsel of his own 
will.” If this phrase be taken to prove God’s universal 
agency, it would certainly prove not only that God has fore- 
ordained whatsoever comes to pass, but that he actually 
executes the same, for the text literally runs, “‘ who worketh 
all things.” No one really believes that God is the only 
worker in the universe—that he actually does all that is 
good, and commits all that is evil. We must, therefore, 
seek for some other interpretation to the words. The true 
meaning will, perhaps, dawn upon our minds as we conduct 
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an investigation respecting the term “ worketh.” This verb, 
in the original, is not in the simple form which generally 
means to work, but is compounded with a preposition, which 
may be expected to intensify or modify its meaning. The 
literal import of this verb is to work in or within. See 
for examples of this Eph. ui. 2, “ the spirit that worketh in ;” 
i. 20, “the power that worketh in us.” Phil. ii. 138, “God 
who worked in you ;” and Col. i. 29, “which worketh in me.” 
The original verb being thus translated, in these cases cited, 
may warrant us, without any fear of mistake, to give it the 
same translation in Eph. i. 11, and then to read thus— 
“him who worketh wm all things after the counsel of his own 
will.” | 
It now behooves us to ask what may be the extent of the 
“all things” in which he worketh. We cannot suppose that 
the reference is to whatsoever comes to pass. The uni- 
versality is not absolute, but particular. The “all things” 
are within a certain circle. Such concentric circles are of 
frequent occurrence in Scripture, thus, ‘all things are 
ready,” ‘had all things in common,” “I am made all things 
to all men,” “TI can do all things,” says Paul; and, again, 
“‘ Prove all things,” in none of these examples have we any- 
thing like an extensive universality. When Paul says, 
‘* Prove all things,” that can only refer to the ‘all things” 
which come under our attention, and solicit our belief. 
Again, when he says, “I can do all things,” that can 
only include the “all things’ which devolved on him as 
duty. Seeing that there are so many circles, larger and 
smaller, within which exists a totality of things, would we 
not be very extravagant were we to conclude that, in our 
text, “all things” include “‘ whatsoever comes to pass ?” 
Might it not be wiser to narrow the circle, so as to include 
only what God himself works, and thus exclude the deeds of 
satan, of men, and angels, and demons? Neither is there to 
us any reason why we might not yet again narrow the 
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circle, till we regard it as including only the “all things” 
which go to make Christians he for the praise of his glory. 
This is the ultimate result of the working of God in the 
‘all things,” which contribute to make those who are his 
children, by faith, be to him for a glory and a praise. Any 
one looking at the first part of the twelth verse, which suc- 
ceeds our text, may easily see that this interpretation is 
agreeable to the Apostle’s meaning—and that meaning, it 
may also be seen, is far removed, indeed, from a decree fore- 
ordaining whatsoever comes to pass. 

We have yet to turn to account the verb, which we 
prefer here to translate, worketh in, and which makes the 
phrase in the text run thus—“ who worketh in all things.” 
We understand the inspired writer to say to Christians, 
that, whether they be affected with grief or joy, sadness 
or gladness, health or dishealth, adversity or prosperity, 
bereavement or enjoyment, or whatever it may be, God 
works in all these, and in all other things and conditions 
that affect them, that they may be educated and sublimed 
in soul, and thus made meet for their inheritance in the 
kingdom above. We have now before us a very beautiful 
complement of that which Paul said in another epistle. 
When speaking on the same high theme of Christian honour 
and privilege, he said to the Romans, “ All things work 
together for good to them that love God.” And now, to 
the Ephesian Christians, as those who also loved God, he 
gives a reason why all things work together for good. It 
is this :—“ God worketh in all things, after the counsel of his 
own will, that they, in common with all believers, should be 
to God’s praise and glory. 

To the Christian man who may have many tribulations 
in the world—to the godly man who may suffer persecution, 
it is a very consoling and cheering thought that God works 
in every trouble that may discourage, in every difficulty 
that may dismay, in every danger that may threaten, and in 
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of God, to endure even when sun and moon shall have 
perished with years. 

The only other words calling for attention in our text are 
these—“ Counsel of his own will.” ‘Counsel,’ we take to 
mean, resolve or determination. The phrase may be ex- 
plained by simply reading it thus—“ after the resolution,” or, 
‘determination of his own will.” By paraphrasing a little 
we may make the clause more clear. ‘God works in all 
things, according as he determined by his own will, which is 
holy, just, and good.” 

The entire verse, which we have had under consideration, 
may now be put together, and its various parts expanded, or 
paraphrased, that the entirety of its meaning may be seen. 

“Through Christ we, Christians, have been invested with 
the right and privilege belonging to the heirs of God, 
having been before the time of actual enjoyment set apart 
for the possession of the inheritance of the saints in light,— 
all this, too, according to the divine plan, to exalt thus, all 
who believe on the Lord Jesus Christ. This is the purpose 
of him who worketh in all things, which contribute to make 
all Christians a glory to himself, working, as he does, after 
the decision of his own good and holy will, being absolutely 
free from all direction or control.” 

In comparing the truth taught in the above text with the 
doctrine of the Confession, which it is adduced to prove, we 
are reminded of that contrastive condition of the heavens, 
when one part is covered with the dark thunder cloud, 
while the other is clear and beautiful, admitting the rays of 
the sun to illumine the earth. As the sunshine seems to 
brighten, the stormy cloud appears more dark and threaten- 
ing. Is not the doctrine of universal decrees, assigning the 
great mass of mankind to hopeless and eternal destruction, a 
dark and stormy cloud to many, indicative only of thunder- 
bolts of unappeasable wrath, which shall break forth against 
them to eternity, with irresistible omnipotence? On the . 
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other hand, when we look to the text, Eph. i. 11, which, by 
the Confession, is identified with its own darkness, we 
behold it on all sides radiant with the light and love of him 
who has no respect of persons. Moreover, the literal storm 
cloud is but mist and vapour ascended from the earth, but 
the sunshine is from heaven, so with the doctrine of the 
Confession. It is of the earth, but the text is from the 
Lord of heaven. The one is of man, and the other is of 
God, who “is light, and in him is no darkness at all.” 


Romans xi. 33.—‘‘O the depth of the riches, both of the wisdom and 
knowledge of God, how unsearchable are his judgments, and his ways 
past finding out.” 


This is the second text chosen in the Confession, to prove 
that God did, from all eternity, freely and unchangeably, 
ordain whatsoever comes to pass, and is not the choice most 
unfortunate for the doctrine of universal decrees? Had the 
compilers chosen Gen. i. 1—“ In the beginning God created 
the heavens and the earth,” they would have been much 
nearer their aim. Does not our text say that God’s judg- 
ments are unsearchable, and His ways past finding out? 
How, then, have the writers of ‘the Confession searched His 
judgments and found out His ways, and discovered that 
every action, whether of man or of demon—that every 
action, moreover, which God condemns, has been by Him- 
self, from all eternity, unchangeably ordered, so that nothing 
could come to pass otherwise than it is? If these writers 
have got into the arcana of eternity, and have found out 
God acting thus respecting everything that comes to pass, our 
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text is no longer true, that ‘‘ His ways are past finding out.” 

We cannot conceive why such a text was chosen to prove 
that God had foreordained whatsoever comes to pass, unless 
on the ground that having (as they did) first framed the 
doctrines of the Confession, the compilers, to meet the 
request of the Parliament—to substantiate from Scripture 
the doctrines thus framed, required to append something in 
shape of proofs. We have met with no expositor who has 
discovered the awful dogma of universal decretalism in 
Rom. xi. 33. Dr. Adam Clarke, however, in his note, ap- 
pended to the 34th verse, introduces a writer who thinks, at 
least, that he discovers eternal, unconditional, election and 
reprobation countenanced by it. We take the liberty of 
transcribing part of the note from Dr. Clarke’s commentary. 
“Tt is strange,” he says, ‘that, with such a Scripture as this 
betore their eyes, men should sit down, and cooly and posi- 
tively write about counsels and decrees of God, formed from 
all eternity, of which they speak with as much confidence 
and decision as if they had formed part of the Council of the 
Most High, and had been with Him in the beginning of 
His ways! A certain writer (Mr. Perkins), after having 
entered into all these Counsels, and drawn out all his dlack- 
lined scheme of absolute and eternal reprobation, with all its 
causes and effects ; and then his light-lined scheme of abso- 
lute and eternal election, with all its causes and effects; all 
deduced in the most regular and graduated order, link by 
link, concludes with verse 33—‘ O, the depth of the riches, 
both of the wisdom and knowledge of God! how UNSEARCH- 
ABLE are his gudgments, and HIS WAYS PAST FINDING OUT.’ 
But this writer forgot that he had searched out God’s judg- 
ments in the one case, and found out his ways in the other, 
and that he had given, as a proof of the success of his 
researches, a complete exhibition of the whole scheme.”’ 

It requires no elaborate exegesis to show that this text 
knows absolutely nothing of the doctrine for which it is ad- 
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duced in the Confession as proof, but to deepen the contrast 
and to assist in bringing out its treasures, we shall submit a 
few explanatory remarks. 

first—Let it be remarked, that neither in the text, nor 
in the context, is there any mention whatever of ordination. 
How then can the verse under consideration prove that 
God has, from eternity, ordained whatsoever comes to pass ? 

Second—The mercy of God is the Apostle’s theme—a 
theme very different from that of stern and unconditional 
decretalism. This glorious theme is announced in tlie pre- 
ceding verse, where we read, ‘‘ God hath concluded them all 
(Jews and Gentiles) in unbelief, that he might have mercy 
upon all.” He who knows the hearts of men declares that 
all are in themselves given over to the power of sin. 
Having sinned against law, they are under its curse. This, 
God has declared respecting every man, whether Jew or 
Gentile, that hope may, in no case, be reposed in self, but 
that all may look to the Divine Deliverer whom God 
has appointed, and thus enjoy the blessedness of bemg 
forgiven through the mercy of God in Christ Jesus. That 
we are correct in taking the pardoning mercy of God as the 
theme which filled the Apostle’s mind with such devout 
wonder and admiration, may be seen by reading Gal. ii. 22, 
a verse parallel to that preceding the text. ‘ But the 
Scripture hath concluded all under sin, that the promise by 
faith of Jesus Christ might be given to them that believe.” 

The Jews, being the Messianic people, enjoyed many 
privileges for time, and all who properly took advantage 
of these, enjoyed the mercy of God to the forgiveness of sin, 
but as a nation they became blind through unbelief, and in 
their blindness they fell. But instead of this fall being a 
total loss in the economy of God, he mercifully over-ruled, 
that it should be for the enriching of the Gentiles by a more 
abundant bestowment of his goodness, as shown in the 
Gospel of his Son, so fully proclaimed to them. Being 
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rejected by israel, the people of so many honours and 
favours, the Divine One said—‘ Lo, I turn to the Gentiles.” 
Hence, the “ glad tidings of great joy” were scattered over 
the whele earth. That ancient people, however, “ef whom, 
as concerning the flesh, Christ came,” shall not sleep for 
ever in the blindness of unbelief. They shall yet awake out 
of sleep, arise from their spiritual death, and rejoice in the 
light of Him who is “the Deliverer,” that “shall turn away 
ungodliness from Jacob.” Then shall the fulness of the 
Gentiles have come, when Jew and Gentile shall rejoice in 
one God, and be brethren in Christ Jesus. The great 
apostle of the Gentles saw this “day afar off and was glad.” 
He did not rejoice, however, as one contemplating a terrible 
system of decrees, by which all things, good and evil, of 
every grade and hue, must necessarily come to pass. His 
eye beheld the lamp of light lit up on earth by the Lord of 
heaven. He saw the hand of God, in mercy to the world, 
guiding that heavenly lamp. He saw those hating the 
light as powerless to extinguish it as they were to arrest the 
sun in the heavens. He saw the wisdom and mercy of God 
conducting this light of life away from that land which was 
once the glory of the whole earth, because, by reason of 
dark and bigot zeal, the eye of the people was irritated and 
offended by it. He saw this lamp wax in brilliance till 
every mountain and valley of the Gentile world was bathed 
with the light of God. The benighted sons of ancient 
Israel are now prepared to receive the light, and, anon, he 
sees God coming back, in great mercy, to bless them with 
its effulgence, then he sees the whole earth full of ‘the 
light of the knowledge of the glory of God.” This is the 
grand scheme of God, by which he sees his goodness mani- 
fested to the whole world ; for, if God concluded q@// in sin 
or unbelief, it was that he might have mercy on all. 
Knowing the apostle’s desire for the salvation of men and 
the glory of God, need we wonder though he, having such a 
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glorious prospect of mercy, not only universally shown, but 
also universally enjoyed, should exclaim—“ O, the depth of 
the riches, both of the wisdom and knowledge of God ; how 
unsearchable are his judgments, and his ways past finding 
out.” 

Many able expositors render the first part of this text 
thus :—“‘ O, the depth of the riches and wisdom and know- 
ledge of God.” ‘This we take to be a more natural and 
explicit translation. By this reading, “riches” is not to be 
taken as a term qualifying “ wisdom” and “ knowledge,” but 
three cardinal things are presented for consideration, being 
displayed in that good providence by which God proffers his 
forgiving mercy to the entire race of man. These three 
things, riches, wisdom, and knowledge, are all characterised 
by depth. The explanation of the first of these three terms 
will educe still farther the apostle’s theme of mercy. Per- 
haps it might add a little weight to this explanation were 
we to give it in the words of Dr. Wardlaw. In his exposi- 
tion of the text, he writes thus :—“ The term “riches” is 
frequently used by this apostle in the sense thus affixed to 
it, with special reference, that is to the goodness and grace 
of God. “The same Lord over all is rich unto all that call 
upon Him.” “ Despisest thou the riches of His goodness 
and long-suffering, not knowing that the goodness of God 
leadeth thee to repentance?’ ‘ In whom we have redemp- 
tion through His blood, the forgivness of sins, according to 
the riches of His grace.” “ God, who is rich in mercy”— 
“that, in the ages to come, He might show the exceeding 
riches of His grace, in his kindness towards us through 
Christ Jesus.” ‘“‘ Unto me, who am less than the least of all 
saints is this grace given, that I should preach among the 
Gentiles the unspeakable riches of Christ.” “I bow my 
knees unto the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, that he 
wonld grant you, according to the riches of his glory,” or 
His glorious riches, “ to be strengthened with might by His 
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Spirit in the inner man.” And as the apostle had just been 
speaking, in terms of admiration, of the extent and freeness 
of the divine mercy, this seems to be the sense that most 
naturally befits it here.” 

Understanding “ viches” to consist in the mercy of God, 
let it be observed that mercy is not only. rich towards 
sinners of mankind, but is also deep. It is deeper than the 
sea, and what can the inspired penman say concerning it? 
He makes no soundings. ‘This ocean of mercy is unfathom- 
able. On the shore the apostle stands, and, in devout 
astonishment and ecstatic fervour of soul, cries out, “‘ O, the 
depth of the riches of God’s mercy.” Could we have 
expected such a swell of admiration in the philantropic 
heart of Paul, had he been contemplating a system which 
decreed that everything that is evil among men and angels 
should come to pass, and which, at the same time, consigned 
to helpless and eternal perdition the great mass of men, not 
for any good or evil belonging to them, but because they 
were arbitrarily decreed for destruction? One feels sad at 
the thought of a system so dismal and so shaking to the 
confidence of the children of men, claiming to be supported 
by a passage so gloriously full of the mercy of Him who is 
no respecter of persons, and whose mercy is over all his 
works. Moreover, is it reason or logic to say that, because 
God’s mercy is unspeakably great to Jew and Gentile—to 
the whole world—that, therefore, he has, from all eternity, 
ordained whatsoever comes to pass ? 

The wisdom, as well as the mercy of God, calls forth 
devout admiration from the enraptured soul of the apostle. 
He saw the great mercy of God to all his creatures, accom- 
panied with unerring wisdom—wisdom that was making 
the best use of means, for the purpose of making the mes- 
sage of mercy tell most effectually on the everlasting welfare 
of Jew and Gentile. We think Moses Stuart is correct, 
when he says that wisdom, as referred to in the text, was 
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“displayed in making the unbelief of the Jews subservient 
to the purpose, of bringing salvation to the Gentiles, in thus 
educing good out of evil ; and, also, in finally bringing the 
Jews back to their filial relation, through the mercy granted 
to the Gentiles.” In the light of this display of infinite 
wisdom, who can discover anything about universal decrees? 
Though it may be inferred that God had ordained the work 
of his own hand in this display of wisdom, this would not 
be a proof that he had done so—far less is it a proof that he 
has unchangeably decreed everything that is done in his 
universe by wicked hands. Instead of this the text goes on 
to establish the truth, that evil is abhorrent to Him—that 
He brings it to nought by educing good from it—and God 
could, by no decree, ordain evil that good might come. 

The question in this case may be put thus :—Because 
God has displayed great wisdom in guiding and maintaining 
the message of mercy on the earth, does it follow that there- 
fore, He has foreordained whatsoever comes to pass, includ- 
ing hatred to Himself and his message, rejection of his 
Son, transgression of His laws, contempt of His govern 
ment, and all those other pandemonic actions which make 
our world a scene of rebellion against the holiness of 
heaven ? 

Knowledge is classed along with mercy and wisdom. This 
is the knowledge of God—the boundless knowledge of Om- 
niscience. Paul knew of it, and he bowed in adoration of 
Him who possessed it, but, as for himself, he said with the 
Psalmist—“ Such knowledge is too wonderful for me: it is 
high, I cannot attain unto it.” 

Mercy is an unspeakable boon to the world, but divine 
wisdom is needed to make it bring about the highest and 
holiest ends. Knowledge, too, is needed. Knowledge, the 
light of God, which reaches far through the ages to come, 
enabling Him to see every stage in the course He will take 
in bringing the nations to Himself through the Redeemer. 
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Admitting now, to the very widest extent, the truth 
implied in the term knowledge, it can only prove that God 
Soreknows. It cannot imply that God has foreordained in 
order to foreknow, for it would then be established that 
God could foreknow nothing of the future till He had fore- 
ordained, and, therefore, had foreordained all things before 
He knew anything about them. 

But suppose that “knowledge” here implied ordination, 
no law of logic or language could make it prove more than 
this—that God ordained some of his own actions. 

The latter part of our text runs thus :—‘‘ How unsearch- 
able are his judgments, and his ways past finding out.” 
Two terms here require a mere passing notice, viz., judg- 
ments and ways. Expositors and Lexicographers seem to 
agree that the term rendered judgments («piuata) means dect- 
sions, or determinations, or plans. There can be no doubt 
God has determined, on certain courses, and that He works 
according to purpose or plan. But it does not thereby 
follow that His plan or purpose has ever been to ordain 
_ whatsoever comes to pass. Indeed, the text says that His 
determinations or plans are “unsearchable.” But the com- 
pilers of the Confession seem to have overlooked this truth. 
for they have searched out a plan of universal foreordina- 
tion, and declared that they found it in the Counsels of 
eternity. Surely this is an attempt to be wise beyond what 
is written, for No PART of Scripture reveals to us anything 
concerning such an act of decretalism having been passed in 
the far bygone eternity. 

The ways of God, says the text, are “past finding out.” 
They cannot be traced by men. “Thy way is in the sea, 
and Thy path in the great waters, and Thy footsteps are not 
known” (Ps. Ixxvu. 19). “The Lord hath his way in the 
whirlwind.” He also rides “upon the heaven of heavens.” 
And His path, which is in the clouds, drops fatness. But 
who can discover these “ goings forth,” which “have been of 
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old?” ‘“Canst thou ‘by searching find out God? Canst 
thou find out the Almighty unto perfection ?” (Job xi. 7). 
Does not our text, as well as other parts of Scripture, 
show that God, in his own ways of working, is far removed 
from human ken? Why, then, have men divined and 
declared, as with the authority of an inspired revelation, 
that God has, by a decree of eternity, made it necessary 
that everything done by men and angels must come to pass 4 
Divination, or a darkened imagination, may be the source 
of this doctrine, but certainly it is not of God. Had the 
divines of the Westminster Assembly selected Rom. xi. 33., 
to prove that no man could tell whether God wrought 
according to a plan of universal decrees, we might have 
thought then. somewhat happy in their choice, for they 
could have well said—How can we be certain of that? for 
how unsearchable are his plans, and His ways are past find- 
ing out. : 
Lest the reader should be confused here, let him observe 
that the ways in which God Himself moves to accomplish 
His own great and glorious works are very different from 
those which he points out for man to walk in. Of the 
former, we must be for ever greatly in ignorance, because 
they are the ways of the Infinite ; but of the latter we need 
not be in ignorance, for they are so plainly pointed out, that 
“ wayfaring men, though fools, shall not err therein.” 
Before leaving this text, and the region in which it is 
found, let a sentence or two yet be added. We learn from 
ver. 34th, that this great scheme of mercy was not devised 
or solicited by any creature, for ‘“‘ who hath been his coun- 
sellor?” From the unspeakable love of the Divine heart, 
mercy flows to a guilty race. We learn also from verse 39, 
that no recipient of mercy had any claim on Jehovah. No 
one could demand it as a recompense. It is, therefore, 
because of the Lord’s own goodness that he does not lay 
judgment to the line and righteousness to the plummet. 
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When He concluded all in unbelief, it might have been 
to execute vengeance on al/, but— 
‘* Grand beyond a seraph’s thought”— 

it was that he might have mercy on all. No reader will see 
himself shut out from this mercy, for the same “all” that 
God shut up in unbelief, have the mercy of God proffered to 
them. Why, then, are not all enjoying that mercy? The 
reason is plain. There are some neglecting “the great sal- 
vation,” doing “despite unto the spirit of grace,” despising 
the goodness and long suffering of God, “denying the Lord 
that bought them, and,” consequently, “ bring upon them- 
selves swift destruction.” 

A contrast may now be allowed. The apostle, in tracing 
out the hand of God in the grand scheme of mercy to the 
whole world, he had concluded under sin, saw the sublimity 
and goodness of the great and good one. His soul was 
strung to its highest pitch, and rising up to the loftiest 
summit of human thought and apprehension, and, being 
unable to mount higher, looked around him, and seeing 
three great deeps which no man could fathom, he fell down 
in profound admiration, and cried out—‘“‘O, the depth of 
the riches and wisdom and knowledge of God ; how unsearch- 
able are his judgments, and his ways past finding out.” 
Side by side with this, the writers of the Confession put 
down, just as if it had the same meaning as the words 
of the apostle, the following proposition :—God, from all 
eternity did, by the most wise and holy counsel of His own 
will, freely and unchangeably ordain whatsoever comes to 
pass.” This implies, of course, that all the wickedness of 
the wicked has been ordained, and that they themselves 
have been ordained to destruction, and can no more be 
saved than they can upset the counsels of eternity. Are 
not the words of the Apostle high as heaven above those of 
the Confession? The former are of God, but the latter are 
of men. Reader! art thou prepared to forsake God, the 
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fountain of living waters, and to go to cisterns, broken 
cisterns, that can hold no water? Whoever thou art, thou 
art made welcome by Him who says—‘“ If any man thirst, 
let him come unto me and drink.” 


Hes. vi. 17, ‘Wherein, God willing more abundantly to show unto 
the heirs of promise the immutability of his cownsel, confirmed it by an 
oath.” 


This is the third text chosen in the Confession of Faith, 
to prove the doctrine of universal decrees, but a mere 
cursory glance will suffice to show that the verse is charac- 
terised by the utter absence of anything like proof. Indeed, 
like the other texts, it goes right against the doctrine which 
it is adduced to support. By looking at the next verse, it 
is easily seen that the design of this text is to give “strong 
consolation” to those “‘ who have fled for refuge to lay hold 
upon the hope set before them.” But the doctrine of 
decrees is in no way calculated to give any strong consola- 
tion. Its natural consequences are—the lethargy of in- 
difference in some, if not the lethargy of death, and, in 
others, despair and distraction, while with another class it 
produces trembling and distrust, and, in some cases, aver- 
sion to God Himself. Calvin, as might readily enough be 
expected, sees something like decrees in this verse. He 
says, in the conclusion of his note upon it—‘‘ God has made 
known to believers what he has decreed respecting our 
salvation before the creation of the world.” Let us grant 
for a little that the verse teaches something concerning a 
decree affecting the salvation of believers: that, however, 
would be a very different thing from teaching that God 
has ordained whatsoever comes to pass. The decree would 
be limited to Christians. Moreover, it might be a condi- 
tional decree, and not an arbitrary one. It might be one to 
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assign to all them who believe in Jesus Christ the inherit- 
ance of the Saints in light. There is just as good a right to 
assume this as there is to assume the contrary. 

To ‘the heirs of promise,” God was exceedingly willing 
to show “the immutability of his counsel.” But who are 
these heirs of promise? Barnes says, “ the heirs to whom 
the promise of life pertained—that is, all who were inter- 
ested in the promises made to Abraham, thus embracing the 
heirs of salvation now.” According to Dr. Clarke, they are 
“all the believing posterity of Abraham, and the nations of 
the earth, or Gentiles, in general.” ‘The seed of Abraham’s 
faith, all true believers whom God hath made, children and 
heirs by promise” (Pool). ‘ Not only Abraham’s literal, 
but also his spiritual seed” (Fausset). There is a sense 
in which believers are the only “heirs of promise,” in as 
much as they alone will enjoy, to the full, the promise of 
God, and shall have their possession in the heavenly land. 
But there is a wider sense that may belong to the term, 
“heirs of promise,” than this. The promise may be made to 
all, though accepted only by some. We, therefore, incline 
to the side of those expositors who take all men to be heirs 
of the promise. Peter was not speaking to believers when 
he said—‘“ Repent and be baptized every one of you, in the 
name of Jesus Christ, for the remission of sins, and ye shall 
_receive the gift of the Holy Ghost. For the promise is 
unto you and to your children, and to all that are afar off, 
even as many as the Lord our God shall call” (Acts ii. 
38, 39). The world wide reference of the promise seems to 
be conveyed in the words addressed to Abraham. “In thy 
seed shall all the kindreds of the earth be blessed.” There 
is nothing in this about decrees including some and exclud- 
ing others from the mercy of God. There is here, however, 
the marvellous condescension of God in giving sure testi- 
mony of his merciful design to save men. God not only 
reveals, but he promises, and is pleased to conform so far to 
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the notions of men, as to confirm his promises by an oath. 
In great kindness he thus stoops down to comfort those that 
may be in trouble—to strengthen those that may be weak, 
and to encourage those that may be ready to faint, and 
thereby induce him who may be outside of the city of 
eternal refuge, to flee without delay to the stronghold, that 
the promise, in all its fullness, may be enjoyed by him. 
We would, therefore, say with John Wesley—‘ Thou that 
hearest the promise, why not believe ?” 

The words, “immutability of His counsel,” are italicized 
in the Confession, it would therefore appear that these must 
be looked to as being responsible for the proof of God’s 
unchangeable decree of ordination. We must, therefore, 
inquire a little into this immutable counsel. ‘ Counsel” 
(Bovrky) means purpose, plan, or determination. But, after 
all, what does it refer to? There can be no difficulty in 
concluding, that it has reference to God’s plan to raise up, 
from the seed of Abraham, a Saviour, through whom all the 
nations of the earth would be blessed. It was this that was 
confirmed by an oath. This, therefore, can be nothing else 
than God’s plan, or purpose, to provide a Redeemer, “not 
to condemn the world, but that the world through Him 
might be saved.” We may, therefore, admit the various 
items which Dr. Clarke understands to be included in 
this immutable Counsel. He says that it denotes “ God’s 
unchangeable purpose to call the Gentiles to salvation by 
Jesus Christ ; to justify every penitent by faith; to accept 
faith in Christ for justification in place of personal righte- 
ousness ; and, finally, to bring every persevering believer, 
whether Jew or Gentile, to eternal glory.” 

As “God preached the Gospel unto Abraham, saying, in 
thee shall all nations be blessed,’ so He unchangeably 
resolved, having interposed with an oath, to carry out His 
gracious purpose, which would secure that the glad tidings 
of great joy be sent unto all people. But because God, 
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in His great mercy to man, has unchangeably determined 
to carry into effect a plan of deliverance available to all 
men, are we, on that account, to conclude that He has 
unchangeably ordained whatsoever comes to pass? Are we 
to conclude that he has ordained all the dangers from which 
men required to be delivered? Because God has provided 
a Saviour for the world, are we to believe that He has 
ordained the world’s sins? Because He has manifested un- 
speakable goodness to men, are we, on that account, to say . 
that He has decreed all the evil that transpires—that He 


decrees the evil, and then “executes His decrees in the 


works of creation and Providence? O! reason, whither 
hast thou gone? ‘“ Hast thou fled to brutish hearts?’ 
‘‘Q! earth, earth, earth, hear the word of the Lord,” but 
turn from the words of men. 

Instead of the immutability of God’s counsel being a 
source of trouble and a cause of despair to those who may 
fear that they are outside that fancied decree of eternal and 
unconditional election, we hope that it may be to every 
reader, and to all the world beside, an unfailing source 
of joy. lt was this that gave the people of Israel the 
privilege of dwelling in safety. Thus were they addressed 
by Jehovah :—‘“‘I am the Lord. I change not, therefore ye 
sons of Jacob are not consumed” (Mal. iii. 6). Reader! it 
is because of the immutability of God’s purpose to give unto 
you the opportuenity of being everlastingly saved that you are 
not consumed. Have you accepted the terms of His mercy, 
and thus become possessors of the promise, and heirs of 
everlasting glory? If God were changeable in his purposes 
or counsels, who could plough or sow? or plant his fields 
in confidence? Who could feel secure in the enjoyment of 
pardon? God might cancel his deed of forgiveness, and let 
the soul again fall under the weight of the curse. Who 
could be sure that faith in Jesus Christ would avail even to 
the end of life as the condition of salvation? Who could be 
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sure of heaven, though he should flee, if God were mutable 
in his purpose? But God changes not in His counsel, 
therefore, the promise that he will save all who will believe 
in the Lord Jesus Christ is made sure, that all “who have 
fled for refuge to lay hold of the hope set before them 
“may have strong consolation.” 

To the unbelieving soul, the immutability of God is a 
thing to be dreaded. He can by no means clear the guilty, 
who despise His Gospel. Though the wicked join hand-in- 
hand, they shall not escape unpunished. Governments may 
change among men, one may rise and another fall, but the 
government of God is an everlasting government. No 
government shall ever exist that will put the wicked in 
power. “Iam the Lord; that is my name; and my glory 
will I not give to another” (Is. xlii. 8). There is no shelter 
for wickedness, and no hope for him who continues to live 
in impenitence: ‘‘ Woe to the wicked, it shall be ill with 
him.” But, dear reader, if thou art yet in sin and unbelief, 
despair not, for the immutable counsel of God to save in 
Jesus Christ is such as leaves room for your return. When 
God invites He has room and provision. “ All things are 
ready” (Mat. xxii. 4). His invitation is to every one. 
“ Unto you, O, men,” and His “voice is to the sons of men” 
(Prov. viii. 4). “Look unto me and be ye saved, all the 
ends of the earth” (Is. xlv. 22). 

**Ye need not one be left behind, 
For God hath bidden all mankind.” 
Therefore, “turn you to the stronghold, ye prisoners of 
hope ; even to-day, do I declare that I will render double 
unto thee” (Zech. ix. 12). Then shall the ‘strong con- 
solation.” of salvation be yours. 
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Rom. ix. 15—‘‘ For he saith to Moses, I will have mercy on whom I 
will have mercy, and I will have compassion on whom I will have com- 
passion.” 


Like the preceding, this text is chosen to prove that God 
did, from eternity, ordain whatsoever comes to pass. A 
glance at its contents, however, will show that it has no 
bearing whatever on the doctrine which it is intended to 
prove. Let it be observed, first, that its aim is to show 
that there is no unrighteousness with God. This is made 
at once apparent, when it is read along with the 14th verse. 
“What shall we say, then? Is there unrighteousness with 
God’? God forbid. For He saith to Moses, I will have 
mercy on whom [ will have mercy,” &c. This is prima 
facie proof that the text does not teach the doctrine stated 
in the Confession. For, if it did, 1t would be far from 
satisfactory to mankind, generally, to say that God was 
altogether free from all unrighteousness, because He had, 
from all eternity, unconditionally, decreed all things, and in 
that great universality, had appointed some men to eternal 
glory, and others to everlasting destruction, not because 
they were any worse in themselves, but because of an 
arbitrary decree, while, at the same time, He pressed a 
salvation on their acceptance which He had never provided. 
Who could accept this as a proof that God was perfect in 
righteousness ? 

Let it be observed, secondly, that this text is quoted. It 
originally occurs in Exodus xxxii., 9. A glance at its his- 
tory in this original connection will, therefore, be necessary. 
To understand its meaning, in the book of Moses, will 
aid us very much in discovering its true import in the 
Epistle to the Romans. While Moses was in the Mount, 
the people of Israel made and worshipped the golden calf. 
Having sacrified thereunto, they said—‘ These be thy gods, 
O Israel, which have brought thee up out of the land 
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of Egypt.” The wrath of Jehovah was kindled on this 
account, and he said unto Moses, (Exodus xxxii. 10,) “ Let 
me alone that my wrath may wax hot against them, and 
that I may consume them.” But in verses 11, 12, and 13, 
we have the intercession of Moses on their behalf. Having 
prevailed, ‘the Lord repented of the evil which he thought 
to do unto his people (ver. 14). After this Moses descended 
the Mount, and as he approached the camp, he heard the 
“noise of them” who sang. He also saw the calf, and the 
people dancing. His righteous soul was now stirred to: 
indignation. He took the calf, burned it, and ground it to 
powder, and, by the authority of God, caused 3000 of the 
chief leaders to be put to death. ‘On the morrow,” (verse 
30,) Moses said unto the people who had escaped death— 
‘“‘ Ye have sinned a great sin, and now I will go up unto the 
Lord: peradventure I shall make an atonement for your 
sin.” Moses pleaded with Jehovah to forgive their sin (ver. 
32), but, if not, that his own name should be blotted out 
of the roll containing the names of the living who should 
enter on the possession of the earthly Canaan. Jehovah 
thus replied (v. 33)—“ Whosoever sinned against me, him 
will I blot out of my book.” This is the key to our text. 
Is not this saying to Moses, I reserve it as my own preroga- 
tive to show pardoning mercy to those whom I see in a 
proper condition for receiving it? God is here showing 
that He is guided by no arbitrary decree, but, according to 
His own inalienable right, is prepared to punish the guilty, 
and justify the righteous,—therefore, he says to Moses, “T 
will not blot thy name out of my book. Thou art not 
guilty in this matter. The names of the guilty alone will I 
blot out.” In times of retribution, it would not be right- 
eous in God to treat the guilty and the innocent alike. 
Righteousness as well as mercy belongeth unto the Lord. 
God does not grant a universal amnesty, but promises to 
send His Angel before the people, reserving for Himself the 
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right to visit their sin upon them. Hence, in verse 35th, 
we read that “the Lord plagued the people because they 
made the calf.” At the beginning of the next chapter 
(xxxill.), we find God still refusing to go up Himself in the 
midst of the people,—‘‘for,” he says, “thou art a stiff 
necked people,” and I might ‘‘consume thee in the way.” 
The people mourned because of these tidings, “and no man 
did put on his ornaments.” But while every man stood in 
his tent-door, a cloudy pillar descended, and was seen by all 
the people standing at the door of the tabernacle. From 
that cloud Jehovah talked with Moses. Moses here renews 
his pleading, that the Lord Himself would go up with His 
people ; and, at last, “the Lord said unto Moses, I will do 
this thing also, that thou hast spoken, for thou hast found 
grace in my sight, and I know thee by name” (ver. 17). 
This concession being made, Moses now says, ‘I beseech 
Thee, shew me Thy glory” (ver. 18). The promise having 
been made to grant His presence to go with the people, 
Moses desires to have something like an earnest of that 
glorious presence, in getting a glimpse of Jehovah’s face 
unbeclouded. He seems to have desired that the cloudy 
medium might, for a little, be dispelled, that he might gaze 
on the infinite splendour of God, who talked with him— 
that he might behold the countenance of Him who had so 
graciously condescended. God said to him, however, this 
is too much, “Thou canst not see my face: for there shall 
no man see me and live” (ver. 20). But He grants the 
request of His honoured servant thus far (ver. 19). “TI 
will make all my goodness pass before thee, and I will pro- 
claim the name of the Lord before thee.” This name we 
find to be in chap. xxxiv. 6, 7—“The Lord, the Lord God, 
merciful and gracious, long-suffering, and abundant in good- 
ness and truth, keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving 
iniquity, transgression and sin, and that will by no means 
clear the guilty,” &c. This is the Divine name, as pro- 
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claimed by Jehovah Himself. It expresses His peculiar 
glory to men as sinners, and was of more importance to 
Moses and the people of Israel, than any other aspect of 
glory. We have a beautiful illustration in this answer to 
Moses, of God bestowing above and beyond what men may 
ask ; and, alsc, of God answering the spirit of a prayer, 
when it would not be so wise to answer it according to the 
letter. But mark now, that though the Divine name is 
rich in mercy and grace, these are not to be bestowed 
arbitrarily or unconditionally. Lest any one should think 
so, Jehovah says of Himself, that He “can by no means 
elear the guilty,’ * implying that the fulness of His mercy 
and grace will be extended only on the condition that men 
walk in His ways and keep His statutes. This name, 
therefore, beautifully corresponds with that which follows 
it in the 19th verse, ‘‘ And will be gracious to whom I will 
be gracious, and will show mercy (mercy that pardons) on 
whom I will show mercy.” It will now appear clear as a 


* It is but fair to state that there is variety of opinion respecting the 
phrase—‘‘ will by no means clear the guilty,”—“‘the guilty” is supplied 
by the translators. The original Hebrew is rendered by Gesenius—‘“‘ will 
not always pardon.” 70 clear, is not the only meaning of the Hebrew 
verb. In one conjugation, at least, it means to clear out, desolate, destroy. 
Suppose we take the meaning to destroy, andthen translate the Hebrew 
literally, the rendering would be destroying, will not destroy. This would 
mean that, when God visited a people with punishment, as He did the 
Israelites, He would not utterly make an end of them, Pool says, ‘‘Some 
late learned interpreters make this an attribute of God’s goodness, or 
clemency, and render the words thus :—In destroying He will not utterly 
destroy, though visiting,” &c. Much could be said in defence of this 
reading. It seems to suit the context in which it is found, and to inti- 
mate a great truth—that God’s judgments on the earth are mitigated by 
His great mercy. It seems also, to be corroborated by a parallel passage, 
Num. xiv. 18. There Moses is pleading for the guilty Israelites, and, 
according to the translation given in this foot-note, reminds the Lord 
that, in His own great name, as declared by Himself, it was affirmed that 
Jehovah would not utterly destroy, although He should leave marks of 
His punishment on the fathers that might affect the circumstances of 
their children, even to the third or fourth generation. In pleading for 
the guilty, it would not have been an argument to spare, if Moses had 
said, Thou wilt by no means clear the guilty. It will be observed that this, 
as well as the other reading, preserves intact, God’s prerogative to 
punish, or to pardon, as He Himself sees proper. 
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sunbeam, that this text shows that it is God’s prerogative to 
bestow pardoning mercy on whom he pleases—that it is his 
unchanging purpose to extend it only to the penitent. 

Let us now see in what sense this text did service to the 
Apostle, where he makes use of it in Rom. ix. It requires 
to be borne in mind that, in the ninth chapter of the Epistle 
to the Romans, Paul tells his fellow-countrymen, the Jews, 
that they, as rejectors of the Messiah, were nigh unto rejec- 
tion by God. Against this, however, they would argue 
that God had made such glorious promises respecting their 
prosperity, that there would be unrighteousness with God 
if He should reject them. Hence, in the 14th verse, he 
asks, anticipating their question, ‘‘ Is there unrighteousness 
with God? God forbid. For He saith to Moses, I will 
have mercy on whom I will have mercy, and I will have 
compassion on whom I will have compassion.” This is 
a quotation from the Scriptures, in which the Jews gloried, 
and which expressed a principle in Jehovah’s own words to 
the effect that He was under no obligation to show mercy 
to them. As He had done with their forefathers in the 
wilderness, who obeyed not, so would He do with them 
who obeyed not the voice of Him who spake as never man 
spake, being the Lord from heaven, full of grace and truth. 
Thus, the right of God is maintained, to withhold or bestow 
mercy, as He pleases. We know, however, both from Moses 
and other Scriptures, that He is pleased to bestow pardoning 
mercy on all who believe, and to withhold it from all who 
despise His Son, and neglect the great salvation He has 
provided. We have now arrived at the simple evangelical 
stand point, and if any one say, how am I to enjoy the for- 
giving mercy of God? our only answer is this. Believe and 
it shall be thine. ‘It ig unto all and upon all them that 
believe.” From this stand-point, we can preach an unfet- 
tered Gospel unto all men. God’s plan of bestowing mercy 
exeludes of itself, no one. He is standing with outstretched 
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hands, ready to bestow it graciously on the gainsaying and 
disobedient. If they would but return to the Lord, in 
great mercy, all their sins would be blotted out, and seasons 
of refreshing would they enjoy from the presence of the 
Lord. 

Let us now ask, where do we find, in this text, anything 
bearing on the doctrine of eternal and universal decrees ? 
The Confession, by its italics, seems to say that it is to 
be found in the words, ‘“‘on whom I will,” which words are 
repeated, and, hence, twice italicized. But the whole verse 
instinctively cries out, it is not me. Instead of finding any- 
thing arbitrary that would distract, terrify, or repel, we can 
see nothing but that which invites and attaches us to God— 
that which leads us to adore Him because of his holiness— 
holiness, because, by no one will He be induced to bestow 
pardoning mercy on the rebel while in his rebellion; and, 
also, to adore, on account of His loving kindness and tender 
mercy, which is certain as the “sure mercies of David,” 
to every broken and contrite spirit. Is 1¢ not well that the 
prerogative of bestowing and withholding mercy belongs 
unto the Lord? He knows the hearts of all men, and 
“ shall not the Judge of all the earth do right.” 

Suppose that, in our country, there was no power exer- 
cised to withhold mercy, when required, would not crime 
and criminals prevail everywhere, and virtue and truth 
be trampled down in the streets? As this prerogative 
must necessarily belong to human governments, so does 
it belong to the Divine, and by whom should it be possessed 
but by God? Were it not that God maintains His right, 
the drinker, the swearer, the hypocrite, the antinomian, 
the cruel, the self-righteous,’ the Gospel despiser, and the 
unbeliever, would all come and say, “ Lord, Lord, open unto 
us,” for we wish to have this pardoning mercy, and we have 
run for it. Of course, they have run, but not in the way 
of God’s commandments. Were mercy to be given to all 
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such, would not that be to exalt vice as much as virtue? 
Lawlessness, licentiousness, and anarchy, would prevail in 
God’s universe,—the pillars of the eternal throne would 
give way, and the glory of Jehovah be eclipsed for ever. 
But forgiving mercy is not of him who wishes it, nor of 
him who runs for it, but it belongs solely to God, who 
sheweth mercy. He alone can administer it. We would, 
therefore, say to him who may run, like the Pharisee, 
having a zeal, but not according to knowledge ; or who may 
run in the way of penance, or in the way of formality, 
or in the way of ritualism, or im any way of error, to 
turn from that, and “return unto the Lord, who will have 
mercy upon him, and to our God, for He will abundantly 
pardon,” (Is. lv. 7). 


Rom. ix. 18—‘* Therefore hath he mercy on whom he will have mercy, 
and whom he will, he hardeneth.” 


This is the last proof-text adduced in the Confession, 
for the purpose of proving that all things which come to 
pass have been ordained of God, from all eternity ; but, 
like its predecessors, 1t refuses to give any countenance 
to the doctrine requiring proof. Does it make any men- 
tion at all of universal decrees? No, not in the slightest. 
Does it imply anything of the kind? No eye, however 
microscopic, can discover that it either teaches or implies 
anything beyond this, that God claims it as an inalien- 
able right to show mercy to whom He pleases, and to 
harden whom He pleases, and that He exercises this du- 
plicate right, as He sees proper. It must be seen that 
this can extend only to the circle of God’s own actions 
respecting the pardoning and hardening of sinners ; and 
might He not do all this without any ordination at all? 
There is, assuredly, nothing in the verse to show that. 
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He has ordained. To take this verse, therefore, as a proof 
that He has foreordained ali His own actions, and all the 
actions of men, demons, and angels, is a very gross and 
gratuitous assumption. It assumes not only that God has 
ordained His own action of hardening, but that He ordains 
and makes necessary all the myriad acts of wickedness 
which go to indurate the stubborn and rebellious heart. 
Thus He not only ordains hardness in all its ungodliness, 
but ordains every act of impiety that hardness may be made 
certain; for, in the commonly admitted phrase, ‘‘ the means 
are ordained in the end.” All this, moreover, for the pur- 
pose of raising up into Pharaoh-like defiance, millions of 
souls, that he might make a glorious display of His justice 
in their everlasting overthrow. ‘“ Tell it not in Gath, pub- 
lish it not in the streets of Askelon,” lest the wicked and 
the Infidel rejoice, ‘“‘ and the daughters of the uncircumcised 
triumph.” 

As it is our intention not merely to show the relationship 
which the proof-texts sustain towards the doctrines stated 
in the Confession, or to point out discrepancies that may 
exist, but rather to open up, as best we may, the passages 
of Scripture which come under our notice, we shall now 
apply ourselves to this department of our work, respecting 
the text in hand. By this method, the precious word of 
God may be better understood, and the reader enabled to 
decide more clearly respecting the harmony, or disharmony 
that may exist between the proofs chosen from the Divine 
Word, and the doctrines stated in the Westminster Confes- 
sion of Faith. 

This 18th verse, which now falls to be considered, is 
inferential. It follows, as a deduction, from the three 
verses which immediately precede. Two of these, the 15th 
and 16th, we have had already so far under consideration, 
but the 17th, from which is deduced the clause respecting 
hardening, has not yet come under our notice. It is now 
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necessary, however, that we apply our mind to it. The 
particular case from which the general inference is drawn, 
is that of Pharaoh. To show this, it may just be proper to 
quote at length the 17th verse :—‘“ For the Scripture saith 
unto Pharaoh, even for this same purpose have I raised 
thee up, that I might show my power in thee, and that my 
name might be declared throughout all the earth.” 

On this verse, observe first, that God had a “ purpose” in 
view when he raised up Pharaoh. The reader, no doubt, 
readily asks— What might that purpose be? Calvin says, 
“The predestination of Pharaoh to ruin, which is to be 
referred to the past, and yet the hidden counsel of God.” 
Is not Calvin here wise beyond what is written? for, if the 
counsel were hidden, he must have known nothing about 
it, which, indeed, is the truth. Moreover, if “hidden,” 
then, surely, secret,—and, if secret, may we not apply that 
favourite text which our Calvinistic friends so freely use, 
“Secret things belong unto the Lord.” Why, then, has 
Calvin brought forth to the light a doctrine, which he 
himself says, is to be referred to ‘the hidden counsel of 
God?’ <As for ourselves, we are content to remain with 
what is revealed, and in that region we shall find a purpose 
far more glorious, more worthy of God, than that which 
Calvin assumes to be contained in the arcana of a past 
eternity. The phrase in the text, “even for this same 
purpose,” would be better translated thus—-“ for thes very 
purpose.” But the question yet stands—What is this pur- 
pose? Every careful reader will see that the purpose is 
expressed in the latter part of the verse—‘ For this very 
purpose have I raised thee up, that I might show my power 
in thee, and that my name might be declared throughout all 
the earth.” “That” (érws), the full force of which is m 
order that leads us in this direction respecting purpose. 
Then, again, the verb—“‘I might show,” (évéde(Cwuar,) being 
in the middle voice, conveys the idea that God, for His 
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own interest, or for the manifestation of His divinity and 
glory, purposed to show His power unto Pharaoh. The 
power of God here denotes His Almighty power, and this 
He wished to show unto Pharaoh, that He might make 
Himself known to the haughty monarch as the Almighty 
God. Reader! do not the beauty and propriety of this 
interpretation begin to commend themselves already? Does 
not the light now begin to shine? This interpretation does 
not lead us away to dark and unknown counsels, in order 
to find a purpose, but, in the very text itself, finds not 
only a purpose, but one radiant with the benevolence of 
God, and not burning with arbitrary wrath against the 
creatures of His hand. Moreover, we abide by a purpose 
revealed, and seek not to one that can only be fancied, 
being concealed in the “ hidden counsel of God.” Pharaoh, 
the proud monarch, and his servile people, were gross 
in their habits, and untutored in their minds, hence there 
could be nothing better qualified for convincing them of the 
existence of the supreme God, than His displays of unpar- 
alleled miraculous power. It must now be clear, even toa 
demonstration, that the means used by God were calculated 
in themselves only to atfect for good, both Pharaoh and his 
people. Who, then, shall be foolhardy enough to say that 
the All-wise God used the best means for the purpose of 
attaining the worst end? to wit, the wickedness and con- 
tumacy by which the obstinate monarch became hardened 
in heart. It was not the means which God employed that 
caused the induration of Pharaoh’s heart. It was the king’s 
own wicked opposition to these. But was not the king of 
_ Egypt ordained by God to oppose all the benevolent means 
-employed by Him? Calvin thus replies—‘‘ God designedly 
ordained the contumacy of Pharaoh, and, indeed, for this 
end—that He might exhibit a more illustrious evidence of 
His own power.” Is not this enough to cover, with ever- 
lasting shame, that awful suicidal system, which represents 
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God as having ordained Pharaoh to oppose all His own 
workings and miracles in the land of Egypt, and His own 
purpose to deliver the chosen people, and thus develop 
by divine decree, Pharaoh into a monster of wickedness, 
and for this purpose, that he might afford a magnificent 
display of holy indignation, for being just exactly what God 
ordained him to be? 

We now call attention to the region wherein God pur- 
posed to show His divinity demonstrating power. Our 
text marks this out by the two vocables, “in thee.” That 
is, in connection with thee, O, Pharaoh. Distant displays 
of Omnipotence would have produced very little impression 
on the selfishly engrossed heart ef Pharaoh. He required 
to be touched, and troubled himself, that he might be 
excited to sober reflection. This still more shows the good- 
ness of God to this persistently wicked man. He adopted 
the best method for effecting a change for good in Pharaoh’s 
heart,—and, surely, we shall not now suppose that God 
desired to bring about an end contrary to that which would 
naturally flow from the method employed. 

lt is yet necessary to remark that the original Hebrew, 
in Exod. ix. 16, runs thus—‘‘to show thee my power.” 
The preposition, ‘‘7m,” is not used by Moses, but, as we 
have seen, is used by Paul. Paul thus expresses one phase 
of the truth, and Moses another. That of Moses we have 
not yet looked at, but it is beautiful. He thus speaks :— 
“ But for this cause have I raised thee up for to show 
thee my power.” We are here given to understand, that 
God did not only purpose to show, in connection with 
Pharaoh, and with Pharaoh’s people, that power which 
marked Him out as the Omnipotent and all glorious One, 
but He even purposed to show this divine power that 
revealed Himself, to the arch rebel of Egypt. Neither was 
His purpose in vain, for the proud heart of Pharoah often 
quaked before the demonstrations of the Almighty’s power. 
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It was during such experience that he entreated Moses 
to pray on his behalf. He was, moreover, at length con- 
strained to say—‘‘The Lord is righteous, and I and my 
people are wicked.” And it was when feeling the effects 
of one demonstration that he let the people go. All these 
things show that God’s dealings affected him for gooa—for, 
as far as he was moved, it was in the direction of obedience 
to God ; but, as soon as he was relieved from the hand of 
God, that was heavy upon him, his foolish heart became 
hardened. 

Having written thus concerning the purpose of God, 
spoken of in the text, we may now subjoin a short quo- 
tation from Cocceius. He represents God speaking to 
Pharaoh in the following manner :—‘“ That I might show 
in thee my power, by bearing with, mildly chastising, cor- 
recting, admonishing ; and, at length, my supreme goodness, 
to the intent that thou mayest repent,” (Coc. in loc.) God 
having used means calculated only to lead to repentance, it 
would be nothing short of blasphemy to say that He did not 
desire the benevolent end to which the means naturally 
tended. Even in this text—a reputed bulwark of Calvin- 
ism—we can see nothing but the goodness of God, which 
leadeth to repentance. It may easily be guessed, therefore, 
how little our sympathies go with Calvin, when he says, 
in his comments on the verse, that God declares ‘that 
the reprobate, through whom he designs His name to be 
made known, proceeds from the hidden fountain of Provi- 
dence.” Calvin has here, assuredly, though we would 
assume, unintentionally maligned, the good and holy name 
of God—for, if reprobates proceed from the hidden fountain 
of God’s providence, then, surely, that providence itself 
is reprobate. If a polluted stream flow from a fountain, 
that fountain must itself be polluted. This doctrine of 
Calvin, however, is but one in kind with that in the Con- 
fession—that God has decreed all things to be as they 
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are. If that were true, the turbid and polluted stream of 
all wickedness would flow from the “hidden fountain” of 
God’s own decrees. 

A second point now calls for our consideration. It is 
the latter part of the reduplicative purpose of God. It 
consists of the solemn alternative—‘ that my name might 
be declared throughout all the earth.” The principal desire 
of God’s heart was to bring about the conviction and 
conversion of the infide] king. All the means He used 
were calculated to bring about this Godlike end, but all 
the goodness of the Lord, Pharaoh despised. He remained 
obstinate, doing ‘despite unto the spirit of grace.” But 
Pharaoh is not to be king instead of God, therefore, God 
must deal with him as a persistent rebel, and in such a 
way as will make His name known tbroughout all the 
earth. God’s purpose, then, is this :—Having desired, and 
consequently used means, to procure the conviction and 
conversion of Pharaoh, but that failing, His alternative was 
to act in such a way as to cause His name to be known 
throughout the world. 

An alternative in the divine purpose is by no means 
an uncommon thing. When Jonah was commissioned to 
proclaim in Nineveh, ‘“ Yet forty days and Nineveh shall 
be overthrown,” God must have had an alternative in His 
mind; for the men of Nineveh repented, and were not 
destroyed, so that the full import of the Commission must 
have been something like this—‘“‘ Yet forty days, and 7 the 
Ninevites do not repent, Nineveh shall be overthrown.” Con- 
ditionality recognised thus by God, shows that He does 
not act arbitrarily, but that He is pleased to change His 
conduct according to the doings of men. Had Pharaoh 
received the knowledge of the living and true God, as 
he might and ought to have done—for it was the primary 
element in God’s purpose, and the first and foremost desire 
of God’s heart to show Pharaoh the glorious divinity of 
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His power,—then Pharaoh would have been a child of 
God and an heir of heaven ; but being engrossed in selfish- 
ness and sin, he, in bigot zeal and proud defiance, chose not 
the knowledge of God’s ways,—God, therefore, had recourse 
to the solemn alternative, in His purpose to make, through 
Pharaoh, His own glorious character known to the ends 
of the earth. ‘There is, assuredly, nothing wrong in God 
making even the wrath of the determined rebel to praise 
Him—nothing wrong in God making the inglorious end 
of an incrusted monster of wickedness, instrumental in pro- 
claiming that God ‘can by no means clear the guilty”’— 
that He is ‘glorious in holiness”—a sin-hating and unbelief- 
avenging God. Nothing wrong in God desiring, when 
the defiant king refused to read the hand-writing of His 
glory, that all the earth should learn at once His supreme 
divinity, and His spotless holiness, His boundless love, and 
long-suffering mercy. This is the name which God desired 
to make known unto all men—see Exodus xxxiv. 5-7. 

The tragic end of Pharaoh suggests these solemn words— 
and let their warning note be heard—‘ Woe to the wicked, 
it shall be ill with him.” 

There is yet another point in the 17th verse, which calls 
for attention—a something which is subservient to the pur- 
pose which we have just been considering. It is the raising 
up of Pharaoh. “ For this cause have I raised thee up.” 
The question now demanding solution is this,—‘‘ In what 
sense was Pharaoh raised up? To sit on the throne of 
Egypt, so some have said ; others, again, suppose the mean- 
ing to be, that God had raised him up to exist on the earth— 
that is, created and sustained him, These opinions may 
be true, though they do not seem at all to be the sense 
belonging to the text, neither have they any basis on 
philological grounds. There is one opinion which 1s to be 
rejected with indignation and utter detestation. It is that 
God had roused up Pharaoh to resist all the evidences of 
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His divine power, and had impelled him on to persist in 
his rebellion. Too many, we think, are still prepared to say 
that God foreordained whatsoever comes to pass, includ- . 
ing all this wickedness of Pharaoh, and that He even 
executes, “in the works of creation and providence,” all that 
He thus decrees. This may be bad enough, but, certainly, 
does not, intentionally, charge God with that dire hypocrisy 
of professing great good while working out schemes equally 
great in evil. It does not ascribe to God the satanic func- 
tion of prompting, goading, and tempting to sin, as is done 
in the view we have last stated. 

In his opening remarks on Rom. ix. 17, Calvin writes, 
“ He comes now to the second part, the rejection of the 
ungodly, and as there seems to be something more un- 
reasonable in this, he endeavours to make it more fully 
evident, how God, in rejecting whom He wills, is not. 
only irreprehensible, but also wonderful in His wisdom 
and justice. He, then, takes his proof from Exodus ix. 
16, where the Lord declares that it was He who raised 
up Pharaoh for this end,” namely, the end of being rejected. 
The natural import of this is, that God made Pharaoh to 
be what he was, for the purpose of being overthrown, 
that, as Calvin himself says, he might ‘“ afford a proof how 
invincible the arm of God is.” We have no Scripture 
whatever to show that God raises up any man for the 
purpose of being rejected, and consigned to an endless. 
hell on that account. Such conduct is entirely foreign 
to the heart of God, and to affirm it is am egregious out- 
rage on the revelation of His goodness and mercy towards 
the children of men. No husbandman would cultivate his 
fields that he might destroy the most of their produce. 
It would be an insane waste of economy. No mechanic 
would construct, that he might show his power in destroy- 
ing the greatest part of his work. This would be doing 
good for the sake of providing for evil. No father would 
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bring up a family and provide for their wants, and profess 
the affection of a parent’s heart, and show earnestness, 
and anxiety, by night and by day, lest evil should overtake 
his offspring, and yet have no other end, or aim in view, 
from the very first, than at last to destroy the most of 
them from the face of the earth, and to bind them over, 
were it possible, to the torments of an eternal hell. No 
man on earth could be found so utterly void of wisdom, 
so cruel in heart, and so accomplished in acting the hypo- 
crite, yet, ‘“‘ be ye astonished, O heavens! and wonder, O 
earth!” that such things are said of Him who is the great 
God and Father of all, the Creator of the ends of the earth. 

We now proceed to state what we think is meant by 
the raising up of Pharaoh. We shall be guided to a con- 
clusion in this matter by tracing out the meaning of the 
Greek word used by Paul, and the Hebrew one employed 
by Moses. The term used by the Apostle is (c&jyeupa). It is 
part of a verb which, according to Liddell and Scott’s Lexi- 
con, means to awaken—to raise from the DEAD—generally, 
to awake ; arouse. We cite from no other Lexicon, for we 
do not suppose that any scholar will call in question the 
one from which we have quoted. Let it now be noted 
that the verb implies the pre-existence of the object aroused, 
or raised up, so that the meaning of the Apostle cannot 
be that Pharaoh was raised up Into existence, for he had 
no being before that. The reader may now see that we 
must look for some raising up of Pharaoh, as Pharaoh, 
or monarch of Egypt. The usage of the verb, as it occurs 
in some parts of Scripture, may help us in coming to a 
satisfactory conclusion. In its compound form, that is, as 
in the text, it occurs in another place in the New Testa- 
ment, namely, |. Cor. vi. 14. Speaking of the Resurrection, 
the inspired writer says—“‘ God will raise up us by His 
own power.” In James v. 15, the word occurs in its simple 
and, hence, less emphatic form, yet its meaning is sufi- 
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ciently clear. The words we quote in this verse are— 
“The prayer of faith shall save the sick, and the Lord 
shall raise him up.” The meaning is apparent. The sick 
shall be raised up from sickness into health. Persons, 
generally, lie in sickness,—and, when cured, are said to be 
raised up. This simple form of the verb was used by 
Jesus, when He said to the sick of the palsy—“ Arise, 
take up thy bed.” In such cases, there can be no doubt 
that the reference is to a raising up from sickness. 

But, again, the same term, and in the same form, as 
in our text, in Rom. ix. 17, is found in the Greek version 
of Isaiah xxxvili. 16. This is of very great importance, 
because of its connection. The paragraph in which it is 
found begins thus (ver. 9)—‘‘The writing of Hezekiah, 
king of Judah, when he had been sick, and was recovered 
of his sickness.” In the 16th verse, the verb we speak 
of is translated “recover,” thus—“ So wilt Thou recover me, 
and make me to live.” Having traced the Greek verb 
thus far, might we not now be allowed to indulge the 
thought, that the raising up here, found in our text, denotes 
a recovery from sickness. But to the Hebrew verb, now, 
for a little more evidence, (ny) Amadth, is the word em- 
ployed by Moses, in Exodus ix. 16, and which is there 
rendered ‘raised up.” The generic meaning of this term 
is to stand. Every one who knows anything of Hebrew 
will at once agree to this. To die, especially in the battle 
field, is expressed by falling. So many “fell.” That is, 
so many died. Hence, the verb comes to mean+to remain 
alive, or “‘ continue,” as it is translated in Exodus xxi., 21- 
because, while a man stands, he is said to live. Zo con- 
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tinue ale, therefore, is a natural and acknowledged mean- 
ing of the verb, but, as used by Moses in Exodus ix. 16, 
the verb is in the causative conjugation, and, therefore, 
the full force is caused to stand, or made to stand. See 
the margin in Exodus for this latter reading. But we 
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have seen, to stand, means, sometimes, to continue alive. 
Therefore, in our text, using the causative force given 
by Moses, we may translate—‘ For this very purpose have 
L£ caused thee to continue alive.” In this reading of the 
verse, we are supported by the very highest critical authori- 
ties. Moreover, it agrees with the meaning of the term 
used by Paul, in his translation of the Hebrew quoted 
from Moses ; it also applies beautifully to the recovery of 
Pharaoh from the plague of boils. Not to multiply cita- 
tions m favour of this mterpretation, we shall only take 
the liberty of transcribing the view of Wolfius :—‘‘ The 
reference here is to the dangers which Pharaoh had already 
escaped. God says, ‘I have made thee to stand,’ 2.¢., to 
remain alive in the midst of them. We, hence, see the 
reason why Paul changed the verb; for, ‘preserve, used 
by the Septuagint, did not fully express the meaning ; but, 
to ‘raise up, as it were, from the jaws of death, conveys 
more fully what is meant by the original.” 

But looking to the ninth chapter of Exodus, we may 
see the matter yet more clear. In the Ilth verse, we 
discover that boils were on the magicians and all the 
Egyptians, and, at this time (verse 13), Moses was com- 
manded to go before Pharaoh, and say unto him, ‘“ Thus 
saith the Lord God of the Hebrews, let my people go 
that they may serve me;” (ver. 14) “for I will, at this 
time, send all my plagues upon thine heart, and upon 
thy servants, and upon thy people, that thou mayest know 
that there is none like me in all the earth.” Here is the 
benevolence of Jehovah still bright. He threatens Pharaoh 
with plagues, but not with pestilence, and for this gracious 
end, that the proud monarch might come. to know the 
supreme divinity of the only Holy One, and might, thereby, 
see that there was no God hke Him among all that were 
worshipped by the nations of the earth. 

In quoting the 15th verse, we give it in the translation 
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of Dr. Isaac Nordheimer, who is supported by a great mul- 
titude of eminent scholars. It is the translation adopted 
by Dr. James Morison of Glasgow, and concerning a similar 
translation, Dr. Clarke says, ‘“‘ Judicious critics, of almost 
all creeds, have agreed to translate the original as above— 
a translation which it not only can bear, but requires, and 
which is in strict conformity to both the Septuagint and 
Targum.” The English version being manifestly wrong, we 
quote, as we have already stated, (verse 15.) ‘ For should 
I now stretch forth my hand, and smite thee, and thy 
people, with pestilence, thou wouldst be destroyed from the 
earth.” Jehovah here tells the iron-hearted King that He 
might have cut him and his people down as cumberers of 
the ground, by bringing pestilence instead of plagues upon 
them. Instead of this, however, He graciously extends 
probation, and mercifully forbears. So far is He from 
cutting off from the earth, He says, in verse 16th, “For 
this very purpose, to wit, to show thee my power as 
Jehovah Omnipotent, and, failing thy apprehension of this, 
that my great name may be declared throughout the earth, 
have I raised thee up from thy sickness caused hy the 
plague of boils.” On this point, Dr. Morison thus writes: 
“So far from cutting thee off instantaneously from the 
earth, I have graciously and longsufferingly raised thee up 
from thy sickness, which the plague of boils had brought 
upon thee, as upon all the Egyptians” (‘‘ Romans ix.,” p. 
323). A Jewish writer explains these words, “Yor this 
cause have I set thee up,” &c., thus—“ I have forbore to cut 
thee off, or spared thee from the common ruin” (Universal 
History, vol. 11, page 509). There can be no doubt that 
this plague of boils, or as it is called in Deuteronomy, 
the “botch of Egypt,” was a very severe one. Orosius (see 
Dr. Clarke on this place) says, “All the people were 
blistered, that the blisters burst, with tormenting pain, and 
that worms issued out of them.” Many might linger for a 
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very considerable time from the effects of such an affliction, 
and not a few would likely be carried away by death. 
Indeed, the sacred narrative informs us that even “ the 
magicians could not stand before Moses because of the 
boils.” Likely enough they had either been rendered unfit 
to take any more part, or had died, for they are never again 
mentioned. It was, therefore, an opportune time for God 
to say. unto Pharaoh, “1 have caused thee to continue 
among the living, to give thee the knowledge of myself, but 
if thou wilt not hear and understand, I will, at least, make 
mine own glorious name known to all the earth, through 
ty dealings towards thee.” 

Dear reader, let it be impressed on your mind, by this 
case of Pharaoh, that when God raises you up from a bed of 
sickness, it is that you may know more of Him, “whom to 
know is life eternal”’—that you may see His goodness in 
the land of the living; but if you will not learn to be 
acquainted with God, so as to be at peace, remember it 
will be worse with you than ever it was before. As with 
Pharaoh, your longer resistance will cause your greater 
hardness, and you shall eat of the bitter fruit of your own 
ways, being constrained to say, “‘the harvest is past, the 
summer is ended, and we are not saved.” Harvest and 
summer seasons will soon all come to an end, therefore, 
‘“‘hear ye the rod, and who hath appointed it” (Micah vi. 9). 

Observe farther, even Pharaoh, with all his iron-hearted 
resistance, was not raised up for destruction, but for the 
purpose of knowing the power of the Lord, and the great- 
ness of His might; but shonld he fail of this, to be, at least, 
the occasion of giving publicity to the name of Jehovah, 
among all the nations of the earth. Knowing this, dear 
reader, whoever thou art, surely there will be no difficulty 
in believing that all God’s dealings towards thee are in- 
tended to give thee the knowledge of Himself—to promote 
thine everlasting welfare. All enjoy immeasurable benetits 
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at God’s hand, and who could believe that blessings from 
Him who is light and love, could be designed to bring 
about evil results to any one? ‘God is not willing that 
any should perish, but that all should come to repentance” 
(2nd Peter, ii. 9). 

We have yet got to consider the hardening of Pharaoh, 
and to that we shall now apply ourselves. This 1s one 
of the inferences drawn in Romans, ix. 18, “whom he 
will he hardeneth.” Let it be noted here, that, in the 
sacred narrative, in the book of Exodus, hardening is 
ascribed both to Pharaoh himself, and to God. It is, how- 
ever, with the action of the Lord in this case that we have 
to do, as it is to this the Apostle refers. What, then, may 
we understand the Lord to have done in this case? We 
answer negatively, nothing arbitrary, or unconditional— 
indeed, nothing with the intention of causing him to resist 
the hand of God. The validity of this statement, we pre- 
sume, will not be questioned by any one who will carefully 
obserye the indications of change produced in Pharaoh, 
when God was dealing with him. Moreover, it was God’s 
design to soften the heart of Pharaoh, that, thereby, he 
might let the chosen people go from his grasp. Who, then, 
will dare assert, that, when God desired to soften the king’s 
heart, that he might let the people of Israel go, He used 
means only to harden, and thus defeat His own work? As 
we shall yet see, it was by the softening work of God 
that Pharaoh yielded so far as he did, and thus allowed 
the seed of Jacob to get beyond his power. But, again, 
Pharaoh was treated in no exceptional way, so far as prin- 
ciple is concerned ; for, on the principle of using adverse 
providences has God acted in all ages for the purpose of 
bringing into subjection to Himself, as a God of love, the 
proud hearts of men. And when the judgments of the 
Lord are abroad in the earth, let the inhabitants of the 
world learn righteousness. 
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To confirm our minds on this point, let us see how 
Pharaoh’s heart was affected while God’s hand was upon 
him in the plague. Pharaoh knew well the reason why 
God dealt with him; it was that he might let the people 
go. Hence, on this point, Pharaoh was stubborn, being 
determined to maintain his grasp. Any concession on this 
point, therefore, would mark how far Pharaoh was subdued 
by the dealings of God. At the end of the first plague, 
he seems to have maintained his stubbornness, but during 
the second, see what he says, (Exodus vii. 8). ‘ Entreat 
the Lord that He may take away the frogs from me and 
from my people, and I will let the people go, that they 
may do sacrifice unto the Lord.” Does not this indicate 
that the action of the Lord, in its nature, was to soften 
and render contrite? Jehovah was entreated, and He took 
away the frogs, and was not this goodness towards the 
proud monarch? And is not the goodness of the Lord 
designed to lead to repentance? “ But” (verse 15,) “when 
Pharaoh saw that there was respite, he hardened his heart.” 

Nothing is said about Pharaoh yielding under the third 
plague; but, during the fourth, he “called for Moses and 
for Aaron, and said, go ye, sacrifice to your God in the 
land” (Exodus viii. 25). Then, again, in verse 28—“TJ will 
let you go, that ye may sacrifice to the Lord your God 
in the wilderness; . . . entreat for me.” Moses did 
entreat the Lord, and He removed the swarms of flies 
(verses 30, 31). “And Pharaoh hardened his heart at 
this time also, neither would he let the people go” (v. 32). 
Here, again, we see that the hand of God, while on 
Pharaoh, so far broke down his stubbornness, and melted 
his heart ; but, as soon as that hand was removed, indura- 
tion again set in. Why was Pharaoh hardened in heart? 
Dr. Clarke well replies :—‘This hardening was the mere 
effect of his self-determining obstinacy.” 

We are not told whether Pharaoh’s heart was moved 
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to submission by the fifth and sixth plagues, but when 
the seventh—the plague of hail—was threatened, some of 
the servants of Pharaoh, who feared the word of the Lord, 
made their servants and cattle flee into the houses. It 
would appear from this, that God’s doings in the land of 
Egypt were in themselves calculated to make men fear 
the word of the Lord (see ix. 20). Pharaoh, too, was 
brought to something like contrition by this plague, for 
he said——‘‘ I have sinned this time: the Lord is righteous, 
and [ and my people are wicked. Entreat the Lord (for 
at is enough) that there be no more mighty thunderings 
and hail, and I will let you go, and ye shall stay no longer” 
(ix. 27, 28). Moses entreated, and the hail and thunders 
ceased, and the rain was not poured on the earth; and 
when Pharaoh saw that the plague was stayed, “he sinned 
yet more, and hardened his heart, he and his servants” 
(verse 34). Is not this, again, clear evidence that all the 
doings of the Lord towards Pharaoh, were calculated to 
bring him into compliance with the good and holy will 
of God? Pharaoh, however, yielded only while judgment 
prevailed. As a monster of wickedness and pride, he set 
his heart as adamant to his own purpose, aS soon as mercy 
gave him a breathing time. Nevertheless, when it is said 
that he sinned yet more, and bardened his heart, does not 
that imply what is indicated in the sacred narrative, that 
his heart was softened while God’s hand was heavy upon 
him ¢ 

By the eighth plague, also, the haughty king of Egypt 
became much abased. He was constrained to say, “J will 
let you go, and your little ones’ (Exodus x. 10). Then, 
again, in the presence of Moses and Aaron, he confessed 
thus :—‘‘T have sinned against the Lord your God, and 
against you. Now, therefore, forgive, I pray thee, my sin 
only this once, and entreat the Lord your God that He may 
take away from me this death only” (v. 16, 17). Is there 
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not something here like a marvellous display of abasement, 
or contrition? Think of the proud Pharaoh, a man so great 
in the earth, stooping so low to these two Hebrews,—think, 
too, of his confidence in the God of these men, being the 
only one worthy to be entreated in his extremity,—ask now 
the reason of all this, and we answer, “It was because the 
hand of God was upon him.” And was it not upon him 
to soften his heart, and make him submissive? While God 
was working closest with him, he yielded most; but when 
God’s judgments were abated, his selfish purpose rose up 
within him, and thus his foolish heart was hardened. God 
wrought by judgment to bring him to penitence, and, then, 
by loving kindness, to win him to Himself; but Pharaoh’s 
heart was too brutish to be moved by goodness,—hence, he 
sinned yet the more. 

By the ninth plague, the plague of darkness, Pharaoh 
was again so far changed in heart as to say to Moses,— 
““Go ye, serve the Lord; only let your flocks and your 
herds be stayed; let your little ones also go with you” 
(Exodus x. 24). This, however, was not enough. Then 
came the last and hardest of all the plagues, the death 
of all the first born. Under this severe affliction, Pharaoh 
said to Moses and Aaron, “Rise up, and get you forth 
from among my people, both ye and the children of Israel, 
and go, serve the Lord, as ye have said; also, take your 
flocks and your herds, as ye have said, and be gone; and 
bless me also” (Exodus xii. 31, 32). It was under this 
influence, now produced, that the children of Israel got 
out of the land of Egypt. It was for this end that Jehovah 
wrought, to soften the heart and relax the grasp of the 
stubborn avaricious tyrant. Though a permanent change 
was not effected, it is, nevertheless, true, that the things 
done by God were used with the design, and calculated 
in their nature, to soften the proud monarch’s heart, and 
make it impressible to the divine will. Neither was this 
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in vain, for the selfish tyrant’s heart and hand were opened, 
till all the enslaved people were allowed to go free. But 
it is said, several times, in the book of Exodus, that the 
Lord hardened Pharaoh’s heart. And the Apostle, in our 
text in Romans, evidently referring to the same thing, says, 
‘““whom He will He hardeneth.” How gan it be that God 
employed only softening means, and designed thereby to 
soften, and even succeeded so far in melting and moulding 
the heart of Pharaoh, but yet, in the ultimate, hardened 
his heart more than ever? Before proceeding to the solu- 
tion of this question, one or two preliminary remarks 
may be submitted,—and, first, let it be noticed that the 
Scriptures sometimes say that Pharaoh hardened his own 
heart, and sometimes that the Lord hardened it. It can- 
not be, however, that God and Pharaoh did the same 
thing, although hardening be predicated of both. Pharaoh 
hardened his heart by sinning; but God hardened by up- 
holding the righteous laws which work out the fruits or 
penalty of sin. God, who has created man, and established 
the laws of his being, is often represented in Scripture as 
doing that which occurs under, or results from, these laws. 
(See Dr. Vaughan on this text.) 

Second. Many laudable efforts—efforts, moreover, dis- 
playing much erudition, have been made to show that God 
only suffered Pharaoh's heart to be hardened— (Universal 
History, vol. ii. pp. 508-9). This, however, is not quite 
meeting the doctrine, as stated by Paul (Romans ix., 18) 
If God is there represented as showing mercy on whom He 
will, so is He represented as hardening whom He will. 
We could not read that God suffers men to enjoy mercy ; 
neither could we say correctly that He merely suffers the 
wicked to be hardened. 

We proceed now to explain the hardening, and, perhaps, 
a few parallels will assist us. We may find one in the 
Gospel. It gives life to all who receive it, but it increases 
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the condemnation of all who reject. It will, therefore, be 
more tolerable for those who have never heard the glad 
sound than for those who have heard, but have rejected it. 
There can be no doubt either that it is quite in accordance 
with God’s laws, and God’s intention, that the rejecters 
of His Gospel should be more hardened, and, hence, have 
a heavier punishment. Notwithstanding all this, God’s 
primary intention in the Gospel is, that it should only 
be “ glad tidings of great joy unto all people.” But when 
men reject, God proceeds with an alternative. Another 
parallel will be found in the mission of Jesus Christ. 
Christ’s rejecters, we know, shall be harder in heart, and 
liable to deeper woe than if they had never heard of 
Him. Despisers of God in Nineveh shall condemn the 
Christ-rejecters in Jerusalem, because Christ Himself was 
in the midst of the latter. Nevertheless, God’s first and 
foremost intention and desire, in sending Christ, was not 
that He should thereby “condemn the world, but that 
the world, through Him, might be saved” (John iii, 17). 
God carries out another course, however, when men despise 
His great remedy and Almighty Redeemer. 

Permit yet other two illustrations of a different kind, 
and, first,—If a man go to commit suicide by drowning 
himself, it would be quite contrary to God’s law or desire, 
but, in the exercise of his free will, he persists and sub- 
merges himself under water. God will then maintain the 
laws relative to water and human life, and in thus up- 
holding His own laws, He will most certainly drown the 
man. He was wrong, as a rational being, in putting 
himself in a wrong relationship, and God will not break 
His wisely established laws to accommodate the wilful 
wickedness of men. It was far from God’s intention that 
‘the man should do the wickedness of drowning himself, 
but having interposed thus with his sin, it then became 
God’s intention that the mam should meet his doom. Now, 
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to our second illustration, Can it be the will of our 
supreme rulers that men should become criminals, that they 
might lie under punishment in jail, or die on the scaffold ? 
No one will say that it is ; but, then, in defiance of the laws 
of the State some commit crime. The State, then, however 
reluctantly, intends to put them in prison, or to death, as 
the case may be. In all these cases, both a primary 
and a secondary intention, are manifest,—a primary inten- 
tion, which is earnestly desired ; and a secondary, which is 
carried out in righteousness, however reluctantly. ‘‘ How 
shall I give thee up Ephraim? How shall I deliver thee, 
Israel ?’ (Hosea xi, 8). This is an illustration of God’s 
reluctance in respect to the second intention, saying, “I 
would it were well with you, but ye would not.” The force 
of our fourth illustration will be better seen when it is re- 
membered that the judicial hardening of the sinner is part of 
his punishment. In the wise administration of God, the 
penalty of sin falls in part on the sinner, as soon as he sins. 
In God’s universe, everything becomes fitted for itself, 
even the wicked for the day of evil (Prov. xvi, 4). It 
should not be forgotten that faith brings forth its fruits, | 
and so @does unbelief and sin. The result of sin is, that 
a man becomes hardened against the laws of God, just 
as the fruit of faith is conformity—ever increasing—to His 
holy will. God shall never bring good fruit out of sin, thus 
breaking His good and holy laws to accommodate and to 
encourage sinners in their abnormality and wickedness. 
God would never be a God of holiness, were He to make 
sin attractive by its fruits. When a man becomes hardened 
by sin, he simply eats of the fruits of his own way ; he gets 
that in part here, that he might change his doings, and 
run in the way of God’s commandments. But if he will 
not change, notwithstanding all the warnings and entrea- 
ties of God, final hardening, and, indeed, hardening ever 
increasing will be the result. Why did the plagues of 
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Egypt increase in intensity? It was because every act of 
resistance on Pharaoh’s part made him harder in heart, and 
hence he required severer administration to make him 
feel the hand of God. Dear reader, learn from this that 
every day, in which you may reject the mercy of God in 
Christ Jesus, finds you more hardened in sin, and less 
impressible to divine things. Now is your best time—later 
and it will be worse with you. 

A solution, to the question we put, concerning the harden- 
ing of Pharach may be easily understood now. The primary 
and secondary intention of God we presume will be readily 
granted. As God desires the welfare of all, He cannot 
work contrary to His own desire—that all men should be 
saved, (1 Tim. it. 4). He wrought thus with Pharaoh, all 
that He did was to demonstrate to the gross-hearted monarch 
that He was the Lord God Omnipotent—that He was the 
only living and true God, and that there was none ike Him 
in all the earth. He took, moreover, the most touching 
method for communicating this knowledge, for he dealt with 
Pharaoh and his people, and not with far off Kings, and 
subjects, which perhaps would never in the least have 
arrested the carnally engrossed mind of Egypt’s King. Will 
not every reader now at once admit, that the knowledge 
which God wished to communicate was calculated to bea 
blessing unto Pharaoh? It was indeed the knowledge of 
him, whom to know is life eternal. Moreover, was not the 
method for imparting this knowledge which God adopted, a 
wise one for attaining the end in view? Who then could 
dare to assert that God did not wish to bless him, both in 
time and in eternity? But Pharaoh had freedom of will— 
he was a moral being, and God would not destroy him as 
such by mere force or omnipotence. Then he would no 
longer have been Pharaoh—no longer a man. As a man, 
and a moral being, however, Pharaoh despiged all the good- 
ness of God, hence the secondary intention, that Pharaoh be 
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hardened by the sin from which he would not be separated, 
is carried out by God. Pharaoh is thus more fitted for his 
awful doom. He would have the means, and the end must 
come. God no doubt hardens in the sense we have ex- 
plained—upholding all His righteous laws, so that sin brings 
forth fruit after its kind, but it is because the sinner will 
cling to his sins in spite of all divine remonstrances, that 
this judicial course of treatment is carried out. Judgment 
is His strange work, but mercy His delight. 

The practical point presented to our minds here, is, that 
if the sinner will not accept of God’s free gift of salvation, 
and thus become a new creature, growing up in meetness for 
heaven, he must be fitted for perdition, where he shall spend 
an eternity of woe, away for ever from all that is good, and 
glorious—away from God and the beauties of holiness. 
This is the doctrine of the text, ‘“ therefore hath He mercy 
on whom He will have mercy, and whom he will He har- 
deneth.” O Reader, what art thou doing? preparing either 
for heaven or for hell. Not a moment can expire without 
proceeding in the one course, or the other. Whither art 
thou going? choose ye now to walk in God’s way——choose 
the Son of his love, as your Saviour, and life shall be 
eternally yours. 

We have now examined all the texts chosen here in the 
Confession of Faith, to prove that God has unchangeably 
Joreordained whatsoever comes to pass. But surely the can- 
did reader will now admit that the so-called proofs never 
touch on this universal unconditional system in any case. 
The compilers would have proven their point equally as 
well had they opened the Bible at random and taken the 
first five verses that presented themselves. Is it not there- 
fore an awful thing for men to ascribe, a doctrine so momen- 
tous in its consequences, to the Holy One and the Just, and 
yet no proof be found in the whole volume of revelation to 
support it? a doctrine, moreover, which declares that God in 
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the bygone eternity planned all the wickedness, all the 
abominations, all the enormities, and all the monstrosities 
that have ever been, or will ever be committed in His uni- 
verse, and all these for His own glory. Is not this doing 
evil with a vengeance, that good might come? In addition, 
a great mass of men and angels are ordained to play a part 
in the great drama, as puppets in the hands of God, and 
then the criminality involved in God’s plans, is to be 
ascribed to these, and they are to be hurled into everlasting 
torment, as the abomination of the universe, and from this 
tragic and cruel doom, God is to have a great revenue of 
glory. O thou infinitely pure and holy One, can such 
things be? arise, plead thine own cause, and let these soul- 
distracting, sin-encouraging, God-dishonouring, delusions be 
for ever scattered. 

Were it simply said that God has foreordained what He. 
Himself actually does, we should not demur, although even 
that is not revealed unto us, for “‘ How unsearchable are His 
plans, and His ways past finding out,” (Rom. xi. 33). But 
to say that God has decreed all things done by other 
responsible beings, even all their wickedness is to us a 
doctrine that is to be rejected with utter loathing and 
disgust. | 

Does any reader think that we have spoken too strongly 
against the system of universal decrees? Perhaps some of 
our readers may be found so imbued, with traditional teach- 
ing, that they yet persist that God has foreordained all that 
comes to pass; if so, we would reply, remember that accord- 
ing to your system, God has decreed us to write just as we 
have done, and you can find no fault, unless it be with God. 
Consistently you can find fault with nothing, for you believe 
God has decreed all things to be just as they are; if there- 
fore you are troubled with a polluted stream, keep in mind 
that this stream must be from God, if you are correct, He 
having unchangeably determined in the counsels of eternity 
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to make it flow. If you would have a change, you must 
bring God to repentance. That however cannot, will not be; 
God is the source only of the good and the pure, therefore 
abandon your foolish thoughts and system, ‘“ Destroy thou 
her battlements, for they are not the Lord’s.” 

One word yet, to the anxious soul that may have stood 
in terror and trembled because of the awful system of 
decrees. Dear fellow immortal, there is no decree of God 
consigning you unconditionally to destruction, God’s decree 
or plan is to take to himself, as his children, all who believe 
in the Lord Jesus Christ. God is waiting to be gracious to 
you; have faith in his Son, and you become at once an heir 
of heaven. ‘ Whosoever shall call upon the name of the 
Lord shall be saved,” (Rom. x. 13). 


We now proceed to consider another clause stated in the 
Confession, and the proof texts adduced in support of it. 

When the Confession says that God did from eternity 
ordain whatsoever comes to pass, it adds :— 

‘*Yet so as thereby neither is God the author of sin.” 

This clause at once arouses suspicion, and sets the mind to 
inquire as to the reason for its occurrence. Neither is that 
difficult to find. The Compilers themselves clearly saw that: 
their doctrine of universal decrees seemed, at least, to imply 
the inference that God was the author of sin, they therefore 
put a negative to the conclusion which might be arrived at. 
The Israelites would have required no battlements on their 
houses had they not been needed to prevent injury and 
death. Neither would men raise parapets were there no 
danger of receiving evil, or of falling over some brink. 
Neither would the Authors of the Confession have ever 
raised around their doctrine this wall of protection had they 
not dreaded that in it there was a fearful moral, or rather 
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immoral chasm, *to which men might fall, and therein 
become bemired in a dismal pit of despair, looking up unto 
God merely as a vindictive sovereign, and saying in heart, 
Thou hast ordained -all this for us, and we cannot get past 
it, nor free from it. And since thou hast decreed that we 
pine away thus in our sins, how shall we then live? Alas, 
have not many fallen? and are there not many struggling 
still in this pit of miry clay? It is not only a pit, itis a 
dismal swamp from which arise continually poisonous va- 
pours—pestilential in God’s universe. It is dangerous. 
Many benighted souls have fallen into it, and have been 
snared and taken. It therefore cannot be a doctrine of God. 
Wayfaring men, though fools, shall not err in His precepts. 
Let the evil be taken out of the way, and let an high way 
be made, and a way that ‘shall be called the way of 
holiness.” 

If it is said that God has unchangeably decreed all the 
sins of men, the bold assertion “that God is not thereby the 
author of sin”—unsupported as it is by any proof, will 
never satisfy thinking minds. We must descend to the 
awfully horrible blasphemy of saying that God is the author 
of sin, or we must abandon the doctrine that He has planned 
in eternity, and made unchangeably certain for time, all the 
myriad acts of wickedness which are committed. There is 
no middle ground that can be maintained—no milder view 
of the decrees can be taken. For according to the decretal 
system God did not ordain, because He saw that free agents 
would resolve on the things He decreed, but God had to 
plan and fix the whole future, before He could know what 
would be done in it ; there is no escape, theretore, from the 
conclusion, that all wickedness was devised and then made 
certain by God. He must have both decreed the evil, and 
all agents to be wicked that were to be instrumental in 
carrying it out, according to the eternal and divine plan. 
That we may do mo injustice to the system we shall quote 
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from Dr. Shaw’s “ Exposition of the Confession of Faith,” 
pp. 42, 43, “If from eternity He knew all things that come 
to pass, then from eternity He must have ordained them ; for 
if they had not been determined upon, they could not have 
been foreknown as certain.” ‘The obvious meaning of this 
is, that God could not have foreknown unless He had deter- 
mined, therefore He did determine all things, and this, let 
it be specially marked, before any creatnre existed. What 
conclusion then can we come to but this, that God had 
determined all the conditions and actions of His creatures 
long ere they had existence? All things therefore are, just 
as God arranged them to be, for who was His counsellor 
when He thus planned them? May not one be pardoned for 
indulging in the regret that things were not better planned? 
But it seems there is no room now for things transpiring 
otherwise than they do. They are just as God determined in 
the bygone eternity. If so, do not logic, common sense, and 
conscience say, that the responsibility should rest on God? 
Indeed it seems clearly to be hurled there by the doctrines of 
the Confession. In expounding these, Dr. Shaw proceeds— 
** He has not decreed anything, because He foresaw it as 
future ; and the execution of His decrees is not suspended 
upon any condition, which may or may not be performed. 
This is the explicit doctrine of our confession.” (page 43.) 
O how astonishing is the folly of men who say that God has 
unchangeably foreordained whatsoever comes to pass, and 
yet are continually finding fault with what is transpiring. 
Do they not know that according to their own cherished 
doctrine they are finding fault with God’s own decrees ? 
“ Who art thou, O man, that repliest against God ?” 

Does any one yet marvel at our aversion to the system of 
doctrine which teaches that God has unconditionally fixed 
everything that comes to pass by an unalterable decree? 
Perhaps some ardent lover of the system feels shocked at 
what we have said; if so, let him pause for a little, and 
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consider, and peradventure he may find himself a practical 
rejecter of that very system he professes to hold so dear. 
Does our reader condemn the criminal who breaks the laws 
of his country, and does his neighbour wrong? no doubt he 
does, but why should he? Is he not condemning an item 
in God’s decree, and finding fault with the counsel of 
eternity? Ought not our reader to set the murderer free? 
seeing, according to his favourite system, God decreed that 
murder in eternity ; and the murderer could no more pass 
it by than he could change the unchangeable decree. Were 
this laid down as a plea, the decretalist would regard the 
man insane who would plead it. He therefore in practice 
does not believe in the unalterable decree of God, that fixes 
everything so that it must be done by the iron law of 
necessity. Our reader who stands up for the doctrine of 
decrees, has a conscience like other men. And lke others 
he sins. His conscience condemns him for this, and he 
becomes ill at ease, wishing that he had never committed 
the evil. He regrets much that he did not leave it undone, 
but why should he, believing as he does, that all things 
come to pass as decreed by God? He is therefore sorry 
that he did not break God’s decree, and bring to pass a 
something that God did not ordain. Remorse with such an 
one must be rebellion against the wise and holy counsels of 
eternity. Our decretalist reader, we shall further suppose, 
is aman that prays unto God, and in common with others 
he confesses his sins of omission. He is therefore not 
satisfied with the decrees of God. His conscience tells him 
that things ought to have come to pass which have never 
come, and never will. He thus says in practice, that system 
is imperfect. We shall yet presume that our reader is a 
man of high moral tone. He sees oppression and wrong 
around him, and his heart bleeds in sorrow. In sorrow! 
why is he sorrowful? Does he not know that these are the 
things that come to pass in the unalterable decrees of God ? 
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But he does not believe that to be the case, for he prays 
God to stem the torrents of iniquity, that would be to stop 
his own decrees. He therefore either does not believe that 
such decrees exist, or that they are not unchangeable. 
Moreover, does he not believe that God is verily wearied 
and grieved to the heart because of the iniquities of men? 
If so, he cannot believe that God has ordained all these, else 
he would put God in that conflictive condition of being 
wearied and grieved to the heart by His own eternal 
counsels, which He executes in the works of creation and 
providence. He that maintains the doctrine that God has 
foreordained whatsoever comes to pass, will no doubt at the 
same time defend the administration of righteous law in the 
land. That law everywhere puts a stigma on the guilty 
transgressor, and the man of universal decrees will sanction 
that. But is he not cruel? is he not a tyrant at heart? 
believing that every item that comes to pass in conduet, 
has been unchangeably fixed, and that the criminal must be 
a criminal, and yet our decretalistic friend will sanction 
that this poor unfortunate, who has been made the tool of 
an adverse irreversible decree, should be stigmatised among 
his fellow men, as being solely guilty and responsible. Does 
not our friend in giving such a sanction, practically ignore 
his doctrine of decrees? Why then should he find fault 
with us who differ from him only in rejecting the doctrine 
in profession and practice? whereas he rejects it only in the 
latter, but yet most important element. 

This doctrine of universal foreordination, it will thus be 
seen, 18 with all who profess it more or less a dead letter. It 
may do to look at as a theory, but there is too much of fate 
in it to be a vital or vitalising doctrine. Indeed it would 
make the human race but a huge multitude of machines— 
the entire production of the maker. This might do were 
there no conscience in men, but conscience cries out against 
it, and cries unto the living God with an earnestness that is 
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compatible only with a responsibility arising from an 
inward conviction that character is one’s own, and not the 
mere impost of an eternal decree. We feel it a bounden 
duty to reject the doctrine of universal decrees, ‘for by it 
God’s wisdom is impugned. He is presented as being in 
the midst of an awful confliction. Having ordained in 
eternity all things that come to pass—both right and wrong, 
and yet in time enacting laws against all that is evil, saying 
do no iniquity,” and yet all that iniquity He has ordained, 
so that it must come to pass. There is yet another aspect 
to this. All men like sheep have gone astray, but were not 
left without a way of escape. A ransom was paid for all. 
Jehovah having caused to rush upon the head of His own 
well beloved and incarnated Son, the iniquities of all who 
had wandered. And thus He tasted death for every man. 
How are we to look at this? Does it not present to us God 
decreeing in eternity, all things which come to pass, con- 
sequently all sins that are committed, and then sending His 
own anointed to deliver men from His own decrees 4 

This difficulty is not unknown to the thoughtful Cal- 
vinist who upholds the doctrine of the Confession. He 
sees the obvious conclusion to which the doctrine of decrees, 
as generally understood, will lead the mind, to wit, that 
God is the author of sin. Generally speaking, no Calvinist — 
will admit, in the conclusion, what he contends for in the 
premises, This may be shown by way of syllogism thus :— 


Major premiss.—God has foreordained whatsoever comes 
to pass. 
Minor premiss.—Sin comes to pass. . 
Conclusion.—Therefore God has foreordained sin. 
THEN AGAIN. 
Major premiss.— Whosoever ordains or decrees sin is the 
originator of sin. 
Minor premiss.—God ordained or decreed sin. 
Conclusion.—Therefore, God originated sin. 
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This conclusion may be denied, but that only shows that 
men do not believe the logic of their own doctrines. It 
is so far good that they do not intentionally tarnish the 
good and holy name of Jehovah; but their doctrine is 
still unchanged, and the reasoning mind cannot fail to 
run on to the proper logical conclusion. Dr. Shaw 
tries to escape from the conclusion which we have just 
stated thus:—“ We must distinguish betwixt an action 
purely as such, and the sinfulness of the action.” How 
can this be done? Are not all actions either right or 
wrong, having an immutable nature of their own? How, 
then, could a wrong action be done, and no guilt be attach- 
ing to the wrong doer? Were this possible, then wrong 
might be right, good might be evil, and the everlasting 
distinctions in morals be broken down. Dr. Shaw yet 
proceeds :—‘‘ The decree of God is effective with respect to 
the action, abstractly considered ; 1¢ is permissive with 
respect to the sinfulness of the action as a moral evil’ 
(Exposition of Confession, p. 44). The import of this is, 
that God’s decree causes the action, but only permits the 
sin of it. This effort to make a distinction is super- 
latively futile. An action and its nature are as insep- 
arable as a stone and its nature are inseparable. What 
would you think of a murderer saying, “I have caused 
the death af a fellow-man, but I am entirely free from 
any blame. I have only permitted the evil of the action ?” 
Would not this be a perfect burlesque on reason and 
morals? This very questionable and suspicious way, which 
has to be adopted to make God appear free from the guilt 
of the decrees which are imputed to Him, is sufficient to 
show that these are not the decrees of God. For God in 
Himself is so pure, and so infinitely removed from all 
appearance of having any connection with sin, that it would 
be impossible for Him to have decrees making it necessarily 
come to pass. God could by no means be justified when 
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He speaks against sin, nor clear when He condemns it, 
unless it were that “He, from all unrighteousness, is 
altogether free.” But, dear reader, could He be altogether 
Jree from all unrighteousness, had He unchangeably decreed 
that it must all come to pass, and to the end that He might 
have a revenue of glory? 

In our last syllogism, we stated that if God decreed sin, 
He would, thereby, be the originator of it. We now 
endeavour to substantiate this from Scripture; not that 
we should wish to see the good and holy name of our 
common Lord and Father maligned, but that the doctrine 
which involves this, and which makes many trembling 
souls hate the very idea of God, should be for ever rejected 
and abhorred. We may accomplish our end best by inquir- 
ing into Scripture usage, as to the import of a decree. We 
may learn whether or not a decree determines any thing, 
and whether or not responsibility rests on him who makes 
the decree. 

In the sixth chapter of Daniel, we have an account of 
the decree by which Daniel was cast into the lions’ den. 
This decree was established, and the writing thereof signed, 
by king Darius, at the request of his advisers. Though 
the king only ratified and signed the decree, it was, never- 
theless, called the ‘ king’s decree ;” and the responsibility 
he felt to rest on himself, for when he learned that it took 
effect against Daniel, the King “was sore displeased with 
himself, and set his heart on Daniel, and laboured till the 
going down of the sun to deliver him.” 

In Daniel iv. 24, 25, we have anether case. We havea 
decree of the Most High, to the effect that Nebuchadnezzar 
should have his dwelling with the beasts of the field, and 
that he should eat grass as oxen, &c. Observe, now, that 
this was a decree of Jehovah, and what He decreed He 
literally did, for none could so change the king but God 
Himself. Then, again, we find another illustration in chap. 
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ii. ver. 13. Here the same king is represented as having 
passed a decree, that all the wise men in Babylon should 
be slain. This decree was the king’s own act, for Daniel 
interposed on behalf of the wise men, desiring that the 
king should not carry out his decree. That which is to 
be noted here is, that the decree was entirely the act of the 
king, and if it was one to do evil, then the blame rested 
with himself; but had it been one for good, the credit was 
his own. In the book of Esther, (chap. ix. ver. 13, 14), we 
find the king making a decree, that the Jews should be 
allowed to slay more of their enemies, and to hang Haman’s 
ten sons. The king did not execute the decree with his 
own hands, nevertheless, the making of it was his own 
work, and, for what it included, he was responsible. In 
Prov. vill. 29, we discover that God ‘gave to the sea His 
decree, that the waters should not pass His commandment.” 
Does this decree effect anything? Most assuredly it does. 
It keeps the waters of the sea within their proper limits. 
This clearly demonstrates, that what God decrees, He 
Himself does. If, therefore, it were true that God has 
decreed sin, then, He, most certainly, would be the doer 
of it, just as He is the controller of the waters of the 
mighty deep. 

David made a decree respecting Uriah, the Hittite, to 
the effect that Uriah should be put in the forefront of 
the hottest battle. By this means Uriah was slain, but 
David laid not a hand upon him. Was David, then, free 
from responsibility on this account? Hear what Nathan, 
the prophet of the Lord, said unto him. “ Zhow art the 
man.” . . . “ Thou hast slain Uriah, the Hittite, with 
the sword.” David was thus the efficient and responsible 
doer of that which took place by his decree. We might 
multiply cases, but these we deem sufficient to prove that 
the one who decrees is properly the doer, and, in the 
light of morality and the word of God, the party on 
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whom responsibility devolves. This must be the reason 
why Isaiah says (chap. x. 1)—‘ Woe unto them that decree 
unrighteous decrees.” 

This short investigation cannot fail to bring us to the 
conclusion, that he who makes the decree, determines 
in himself that a certain thing shall be done, and that 
all praise or dispraise that may attend the matter decreed, 
is due unto him who thus determines. If, then, it were 
true that God had decreed all things, including all the 
actions of men, right and wrong, He would be to praise 
for the right entirely, and equally to blame for the wrong. 
And men could, in righteousness, no more be praised, or 
blamed, than the tools of the builder for the house he 
constructs, or the knife of the assassin for the assassination. 
By the truest logic, the doctrine of the Confession regarding 
ordination, leads us inevitably to the awful conclusion, that 
God is the author of sin. The saving clause in the Con- 
fession can no more prevent this conclusion, than it could 
still the waves of the sea. We need scarcely say that we 
recoil from this conclusion with the strongest aversion, and 
_ reject it with the utmost loathing. We, therefore, equally 
- abhor the doctrine that involves it, to wit, that God has 
ordained whatsoever comes to pass. God is of purer eyes 
than to behold iniquity, and certainly could by no means 
decree it. 

Perhaps some lover of deeretalism may yet think he 
sees a way of escape. He thinks of God’s sovereignty, and 
he betakes himself to this, saying, God is a Sovereign, 
and, therefore, God can do as he pleases. May He not 
on this account, then, have a right, even to decree sin, 
and yet be holy still? We grant, most decidedly, that 
God is a Sovereign, and that in the fullest sense; but to 
have a right thereby to decree sin, is to have a right to 
do wrong, a contradiction in terms. Moreover, wrong is 
wrong everywhere, and all the more flagrant if done, 
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or patronized by one who is high in being. If Sove- 
reignty could make wrong right, and make it a righte- 
ous thing to do wrong, then what need would there be 
for doing right at all? Then, too, if Sovereignty could 
make wrong to be right, then right and wrong would no 
longer be found in the nature of things, but in the will 
of God. All wrong that is done, therefore, would be wrong, 
because God has not willed it to be right. How, then, 
could God be holy and not make all things right? The 
answer is, things are right from their very nature, or wrong 
from their very nature, and God, as a Sovereign, cannot 
do wrong, ane still continue to be God. The truth we seek 
to establish is clearly evinced in this—that God’s holiness 
and our holiness are one in kind. ‘ Be ye holy as I am 
holy,” is the divine injunction. Our degree in holiness 
is just in proportion to our likeness to God. God’s charac- 
ter, aS a Sovereign, consists in doing what is right, just 
as our character, as subjects, will be according to what 
we do. No wise Sovereign infringes the laws of his realm ; 
far, then, must it be from us to believe that the All-wise 
God, in His Sovereignty, breaks the laws he desires to be 
honoured. 

A foolish notion, and a notion that could only exist in 
ignorance, prevails to a considerable extent; it is of this 
nature, that sovereignty is above character, and is the 
maker of the character, whereas, sovereign acts are always 
under, and moulded by the character of the sovereign. It 
is for want of knowing this, that men so readily believe in 
those monstrous acts which are ascribed to God as a 
Sovereign. To illustrate—take a wicked, cruel-hearted 
sovereign, and you find his sovereign acts arbitrary, cruel, 
and tyrannical. But take a good, wise, and loving sovereign, 
and his acts are good, and wise, and benevolent. This 
shows that character makes the conduct of the sovereign. 
This is just what we would expect. If a sovereign can do 
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what he thinks proper, who is more likely than he to act out 
his own traits of character? To illustrate still—take our 
own beloved Queen, and put side by side with her, the late 
king Theodore of Abyssinia, both are sovereigns, and if 
sovereignty made the character, then both should have been 
like in conduct. But they are different as the poles are 
asunder, and why? because their own characters frame their 
sovereign acts. Then, since God is holy, just, and good, 
merciful and gracious, long-suffering, very pitiful, in every 
way seeking the welfare of His creatures, and seeking by 
loving-kindness to win them to Himself, we are bound to 
conclude that all His sovereign acts partake of the hue of 
His glorious character. It is therefore impossible for us to 
do justice to God, and at the same time believe that He 
decrees all the wickedness that makes men wretched in time, 
so decrees it that they cannot avoid it, and yet delivers up 
the great mass of them, to be tormented for ever and ever, 
for doing what He decreed them to do—to be lashed 
eternally with a conscience constructed to accuse themselves, 
as if wholly guilty, and to be subject to all the other ele- 
ments, which fill up the eternal cup of woe. Dear Reader, 
this is the picture of a God that is invented, this is not the 
doing of the Living and True God, who, notwithstanding all 
the reiterations of decretalists, swears by His own existence 
that He has no pleasure in the death of the wicked, but 
that the wicked should turn and live. 

The Sovereignty of God is not a miracle, neither are His 
sovereign acts a series of miracles. "We have the clearest 
demonstration of this truth in God’s working towards the 
children of men. ‘The acts of God respecting the husband- 
man, are all sovereign acts, nevertheless we see God blessing 
only according to the labour of his hands. Divine sove- 
reignty will never make the earth yield her increase to him 
who will neither sow nor plough, this is the universal rule, 


“The Sluggard will not plough by reason of the cold, there- 
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fore shall he beg in harvest, and have nothing” (Prov. xx. 4). 
Sovereignty will never prosper the indolent and slothful 
man, it is “the hand of the diligent that maketh rich.” 
Sovereignty will never give health to him who violates all 
its laws ; sovereignty will never convey a man by land, or 
by sea, unless he use the means ; sovereignty will not keep 
a man alive unless he use food and drink; sovereignty 
will never justify the sinner, till he believe the blessed 
gospel of the grace of God ; sovereignty will never make a 
man holy while he continues in his sins ; neither will sove- 
reignty ever condemn any one except on the ground of 
unbelief (John iii. 18). The Sovereignty of God thus acts 
according to established laws and principles. Since this 
Sovereignty means, that God can do what he pleases, why 
should we suppose that by it God is bound up to do only 
those things that are arbitrary, unintelligible, harsh, uncon- 
ditional, inconsistent, and despotic? How much better to 
say with Professor Finney, that “The Sovereignty of God 
is nothing else than infinite benevolence directed by infinite 
knowledge” (System. Theology. p. 802). It is extreme folly 
to conclude that because God isa Sovereign, He may on that 
account disrespect law, or rule, or right, whenever He may 
please, just as if the infinitely holy One could please to do 
such things. Is He not a law unto Himself? 

Let no one be dismayed at the Sovereignty of God, but 
rather let all rejoice that He who is sovereign of all 
sovereigns, and king of all kings, is the infinitely good, in- 
finitely holy, and infinitely loving One. His goodness is 
extended unto all, and His tender mercies are over all His 
creatures. He is long-suffering, even to those who have 
fitted themselves to destruction. He is kind to the un- 
thankful and unkind. He is inviting all the guilty, and 
the lost, to look and live. He has so loved all men as to 
have given His own dearly beloved Son to die for them. 
Though many in ignorance, unbelief, and ingratitude, have 
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said in heart, that His thoughts are not so gracious as He 
professes, He nevertheless condescends to say, “ I know the 
thoughts that I think towards you, thoughts of peace and 
not of evil” (Jer. xxix. 11). Dear reader, let this truth be 
engraven on your heart, that whatever your thoughts may 
be towards God, His thoughts towards you are thoughts of 
peace, and His sovereign acts, acts of peace, that thereby you 
may be drawn by His loving-kindness, and thus become 
acquainted with Himself, as propitiated through Jesus 
Christ, rejoicing in the peace that passeth all understanding. 

We may now briefly consider the texts of Scripture 
which are adduced to support the protective clause in the 
Confession—‘“ Yet so as thereby neither is God the Author 
of Sin.” Were the clause put as an independent proposition, 
merely stating the truth, that God is not the author of sin, 
we could no doubt find multitudes of passages to prove it. 
In Revelation the doctrine stands out as the brightest 
luminary in the heavens. But if we endeavour to substan- 
tiate the doctrine of the Confession, that God has fore- 
ordained whatsoever comes to pass, and yet is not thereby 
the author of sin, then would we have a task beyond our 
power to accomplish. Observe that the verses to be briefly 
considered, are dragged into a somewhat fallacious position. 
Though they prove that God is not the author of sin, they 
do not proclaim this, in the light of God having decreed all 
things, but only in the light of His own gloriously pure and 
holy character. ‘Their position in the Confesssion involves 
the logical fallacy of meeting two questions that differ in 
themselves, with one answer. ‘The two questions are these, 
“has God foreordained whatsoever comes to pass?” and, ‘is 
He the author of sin?’ The texts say no to the latter 
question, but they say nothing of the former at all. It will 
easily be seen that the two questions are run into each 
other, in the Confession, by the adverb “thereby,” thus :— 
God did from eternity ordain unchangeably whatsoever 
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comes to pass, ‘yet not so as thereby is He the Author of 
sin.” This requires the verses of Scripture to say, that God 
is not the author of sin, although He has foreordained it, 
among the all things that come to pass. This is quite an 
imposition. Let no reader of the Confession be deceived 
with this, that though texts be chosen to prove the 
gloriously true, and holy doctrine, that God is altogether 
free from the origination of sin, they at the same time prove 
that He has unchangeably decreed that it must come to 
pass, and yet is thus free. In explaining and remarking 
very shortly on the texts now coming under notice, we take 
them up, only in connection with God’s own sinless char- 

acter, and glorious holiness, seeing that in themselves they 
~ entirely disclaim every relationship with the dark dogma of 
eternal and irreversible decrees. The text first chosen in 
the Confession is James i. 13 :— 


**Let no man say when he is tempted, L am tempted of God, for God 
cannot be tempted with evil, neither tempteth he any man.” 


The burden of evidence borne by this text, rests on the 
negative relationship which God sustains towards tempta- 
tion. To tempt, originally meant to try. Neither did it 
indicate that the trial was made with a good or with a 
mischievous-intent. The idea of trial yet lingers in cognate 
words, such as attempt and tentative. As an illustration 
of a holy temptation, see Gen. xxii. 1. There it is said, 
“God did tempt Abraham.” This was a benevolent trial, 
to elicit the strength of Abraham’s faith, The Hebrew 
word here used, means simply to try, and is quite indif- 
ferent as to whether the trial be for good, or evil. “There 
are, indeed, two Hebrew words which are translated tempt, 
and they are both more frequently used of righteous than of 
unrighteous trial. They both occur in Psalm xxvi. 2. 
“ Heamine me, O, Lord, and prove me” (Morison on Matt. 
vi. 13). In the New Testament, there are some cases 
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which still maintain the good sense of temptation. In 
those instances it denotes trial, such as putting to the 
proof. John vi. 6., “This Jesus said to prove Philip ;” or 
endeavouring to do some thing. Acts, xvi. 7.,—Paul and 
Timothy “assayed to go into Bithynia;” or testing 2nd 
Cor. xii. 5, ‘ Hxamine yourselves whether ye be in the 
faith ; and, also, Heb. xi. 17, ‘“‘ Abraham, when he was 
tried, offered up Isaac.” This last quotation, here, serves a 
double end, inasmuch as it illustrates, that to tempt may 
convey the idea of trial in a good sense; and, at the 
same time, it shows that when “ God did tempt Abraham,” 
He simply subjected him to a righteous trial. It is not 
to trial or temptation of this kind, however, that the 
Apostle James refers, but to that which implies seduction 
to moral evil,_-that which implies insidious trial, con- 
ducted under the influence of a design to hurt, or overcome. 
This was the prevailing import of “temptation” in the 
Apostle’s day, and hence the bad sense is by far more 
common throughout the New Testament. While God 
tempted Abraham, however, in the good sense, He tempts 
no man in the bad. 

The evidence afforded by this text is very explicit, but 
mark well, it bears no relationship at all to the doctrine 
of Decrees, as its connection in the Confession would indi- 
cate. It simply declares that God Himself cannot be 
tempted with evil, and that He does not Himself tempt 
any man to it, but there is absolutely nothing in this to the 
effect that God has foreordained whatsoever comes to pass, 
and yet was free of sin. Moreover the spirit of the text 
condemns the doctrine that God ordains sin, for it states, 
that God cannot be tempted with evil, that is, there is 
nothing in moral evil that would induce God in any way to 
give it a place in His arrangements, Not even the “ praise 
of His glory” could induce Him to plan or ordain sin, in 
the counsels of eternity, for then God would have been 
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tempted with evil—he would have thought it right, for the 
working of his wise and glorious plans, to decree its 
existence. Let Jehovah’s name be for ever blessed, because 
evil has no attractions for Him. He does not require evil 
that good may come. 

Further, the text affirms that God tempteth no man to 
evil. Is not this in spirit a rejection of the doctrine, that 
He has decreed it? For if He has decreed all things, He 
has decreed some men to life, and others to death, He has 
also decreed holiness to make up the ultimate character of 
the accepted, and wickedness to make up the life of the 
rejected. Is not this the boasted saying of the decretalist, 
‘The means are ordained in the end’? If so every wicked 
act of every wicked man, has been decreed. How then 
could those myriads ordained to go downward, discover the 
millions of sins ordained for them to do, and at the same 
time find out and do them, according to the plan fixed on 
in eternity, unless there was some influence of God moving 
them which they knew not—an influence moreover, that 
they could not resist 4 

Would it not be far worse than tempting a man, to plan 
a character of wickedness for him, ordain him to work it 
all out, and then consign him to eternal woe, for doing what 
his Maker unchangeably decreed in eternity? But the 
Apostle says God does not even tempt any man, therefore 
it is impossible for us logically to believe, that He has done 
what would be the far greater evil—unchangeably ordained 
all the sins of all men. We cordially admit that the text 
in hand proves by inference, that God is not the author of 
sin—that He is altogether free from it, ‘God made man 
upright, but he sought out many inventions.” Dear Reader, 
God bas not decreed your sins, He is too pure, to give them 
countenance in any way. Hence He desires you to be freed 
from them. He has opened a@ fountain for your sin, and 
uncleanness: go there, wash and be clean; your crimson, and 
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scarlet colours, may be removed, and your robes may vie 
with angelic whiteness. Whatever be your present con- 
dition, you may yet wear the “ best robe,” and be adorned 
with the beauties of holiness. The terms are possible to all. 
*“ Only acknowledge thine iniquity,” and turn. God hath 
not appointed you to wrath, but to obtain salvation by your 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ (1 Thes. v. 9). 


James 1. 17, Hvery good gift, and every perfect gift is from above, 
and cometh down from the Father of Gifts. with whom is no variable- 
nes, neither shadow of turning. 


This comes second among the texts chosen to prove, that, 
while God has foreordained whatsoever comes to pass, He 
is not thereby the author of sin. 

“Good” may refer to kind, and “ perfect” may refer to 
degree. If this be correct, as we may suppose that it is, 
then the meaning would be, that every gift, good as to hind, 
and every gift, perfect as to degree, is from God, the source 
of all good. The gifts of God’s grace, however, are all good, 
the perfect gifts indeed, are perfect in goodness; “good” 
and “perfect” then, may also be taken as expressing 
degrees. All being good while some are richer, fuller, more 
complete than others, some being adapted to the capacity of 
spiritual babes, while others are princely gifts bestowed on 
those who are approximating the stature of the perfect man 
in Christ Jesus—who are now veterans in the ever-contend- 
ing, and ever-achieving army of the redeemed—men of 
power both with God and man. The fulness of the Apostle’s 
meaning rises up to this, that every thing that is good, of 
every shade and degree, is from God, the “ Father of lights.” 
The Apostle is not contented with saying that God does not 
tempt to sin, but he goes on to affirm positively, that every 
thing that is good, whatever it may be, has its source in the 
loving heart of the Divine One. His thoughts are sublime, 
this words glow with eloquence, his heart burns with 
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leavenly fervour, while his theme is the goodness of God 5 
hence the high eulogium he applies, ‘Father of lights.” 
This phrase has all the force of the Hebrew plurality of 
excellence. It thus describes God not only as the fountain 
of all light, but as the source of glorious light. There seems 
to be an allusion here to the Sun amid the heavenly 
bodies—-making all the heavens, with their myriad worlds, 
shine gloriously with the light he sheds around him. Let 
us ask these Planets, and their Satellites, whence cometh 
the effulgence with which they so brightly shine? and their 
answer is, from yon Sun, who is the “father”— the foun- 
tain of it all. Look to the Earth, and enquire concerning 
the light which brightens into beauty and loveliness the 
face that was dull before, and you will discover that it is all 
from the Father of lights—the Sun—the fountain, in the 
heavens. Dear reader, look around upon the many stars of 
humanity—on all, even from the dimmest to the brightest, 
yea even on those who are dead and dull, never yet having 
turned their faces to the Sun that for ever shines; then ask 
concerning all the goodness that your mind can discover, 
whence cometh it? and the Apostle replies, from the 
“ Father of lights,” who is the great Sun and shield, giving 
to all their grace and glory.. 

This Sun it may be observed, has no dark spots to dim 
his glorious brightness. He “is light and in Him is no 
darkness at all.” Alas how many think they see spots that 
tarnish His glory! If it be so with thee, reader, consider 
whether it may not be in the medium through which thou 
lookest, that these spots are to be found. Art thou looking 
through a human medium, and forsaking the one great 
instrument of revelation—-His own divine word ? then it is 
that this darkness appears. I¢ is net in God, for He is 
light, and the fountain of it all. The dark doctrine of 
universal decrees, involving all the dismal deeds of sin, is a 
dark spot to many. Some spiritual astronomers too, have 
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said that it belongs to the great moral sun of the universe ; 
but in God’s own word, which is the only true guide, there 
is not even a hint of such a doctrine. The dark cloud of 
decrees, is but’a vapour arisen out of some earthly damps, 
which shall for ever be dispelled by the brightness of that 
Sun, who shall yet more gloriously arise and shine on the 
nations of the earth. 

This Sun, referred to by the Apostle, has no “shadow of 
turning.” The shadow that shortens, or lengthens, as the 
sun ascends or descends in the heavens, intimates the 
changes that are continually going on, and the mutability 
of all created things. But there is no shadow to indicate 
change in the “ Father of lights.” He shines as a meridian 
sun, that is ever overhead—never casting-a shadow. One 
practical thought may be allowed here. While the sun in 
the heavens is be-clouded, he is not in himself darkened. 
Though the earth may hide him from view for a time, and 
envelope us in the darkness of her shadow, yet we know 
the sun shines, and will yet shed upon us his cheering rays. 
Let the child of God learn from this, that when earthly 
things pass between him and the “Sun of Righteousness,” 
or when clouds come over the soul, these things indicate no 
change in the eternal Sun. He shines as brightly, and as 
steadily as ever, and to him who still looks, the sun will 
break through all clouds, and dispel the darkness. Let no 
one fear the darkness that may endure only for a night; joy 
cometh in the morning. : 

The general truth declared in this, our text, appears to 
be, that all good comes from the gracious hand of Him, who 
is glorious in the effulgence of His holiness, and unchange- 
able in His infinite being. We would readily admit, and 
indeed the context seems to require us to understand the 
teaching of the text to be, that God is the source of all 
good, to the exclusion of all evil. In all this, however, is 
there anything like the shadow, of the shade, of a meaning, 
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that would meet the requirement of the Confession of 
Faith, that though God has foreordained whatsoever comes 
to pass—sin included—He is not thereby the author of sin? 
We leave the reader to judge. 

1 John i. 5, ‘“‘ This then is the message which we have heard of Him, 


and declare unto you, that God is light, and in Him is no darkness 
at all.” 


This is the last verse chosen in the Confession to prove 
that though God did from eternity ordain unchangeably 
whatsoever comes to pass, He is not thereby the author of 
sin. This text is kindred to the preceding one. It spoke 
of God as the Father—the glorious fountain of light, this 
one speaks of Him as light itself. Light, of course always 
sends forth light, hence all light is a source or. fountain, - 
therefore “light” and ‘“ Father of lights” are terms similar 
in import. Light is an emblem of purity, blessedness, and 
knowledge. All these may well be predicated of God, He is 
the all pure, all blessed, and Omniscient One. But to pro- 
ceed, we shall now for the sake of analogy, refer to some of 
tie properties of light, with which we are all familiar, and 
first :-— 

Light is radiant, and its rays shine equally in.all direc- 
tions. A light burning in the centre of a room does not 
illumine one part more than another ; or, to take a different 
illustration, let a man fix his eye on any star, and let 
him travel for a whole night, and still observe the same 
star ; or, let him view that star, both from east and west, 
south and north, and it would still appear the same star. 
Let it now be observed that he never saw that star by 
the same rays. As he moved on, new rays constantly 
fell on his eye, yet that star seemed always unchanged 
in aspect, thus proving that it sends out rays equally on 
all sides. It is contrary to the nature of light to with- 
hold itself; only let the light shine, and it will shrink 
from:no darkness. It will penetrate every region that is 
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exposed. Then, does not our text say, ‘‘God is light?’ 
It cannot be true, therefore, that God shines only on an 
unconditionally chosen few, and withholds all countenance 
from a great mass decreed to destruction. Were this 
true, God would not be light; but, as the natural sun 
shines on the just and the unjust, so does God shed the 
gentle rays of His love on all men, good and bad. As light 
and heat come from the sun to all men, without exception, 
so do the light and love of God embrace the whole earth. 
For God is light, and God is love, “and in Him is no 
darkness at all.” If there be no darkness in God as light, 
there can be no hatred in Him as love,—for, as He is 
light, so is He love. Reader, take encouragement from 
this. God is love to all, and therefore to you. He now 
addresses you in accents of love. See that ye refuse not 
Him that speaketh. 

Second—Light tells truth to all alike. A traveller has 
become benighted among the hills. He is a stranger, and 
has lost his way, but he sees a light shining, from some 
far off dwelling. He makes for it, keeping his eye fixed, 
and it does not deceive him; he followed in the straight 
line of its rays, and he finds what may be a shelter 
for the night—a protection from the storm. Suppose a 
thousand wanderers had been scattered over the hills, and 
had sought to reach the same light, they would all have 
arrived at the same spot, because it told its story of truth 
to all alike. By its rays travelling in a straight line, it 
said unto all—they that seek me shall find me. God is 
light, and His beams of truth fall on every eye, inviting 
the benighted wanderer to come from the mountains of 
vanity, to enjoy an eternal home and an everlasting rest. 

The landscape which so delights the eye, with its many 
and varied objects of vision, affords us another illustration 
of the truthfulness of light to all. Light comes forth -from 
every object present to the eye, and paints on the retina a 
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‘perfect picture of each, in so far as that object is pre- 
sented to view. Light acts thus as faithfully to the eye 
of the peasant, as it does to that of the Prince. The 
glorious landscape bathed in light, including hill and dale, 
river and stream, flowers and trees, fields and furrows, 
birds and beasts, besides a myriad of other things, will 
not disdain to give a perfect picture of all, even to the 
meanest observer ; neither will it grudge to paint a perfect 
resemblance to ten thousand times ten thousand eyes, that 
may simultaneously behold it. To as many as look will the 
favour be given. Light, it will be observed, will do all 
this ; for light is no respecter of persons. In connection 
with this, let us consider the Gospel as the radiance of 
God’s love. It is from Him “glad tidings of great joy 
unto all people ;” therefore, has He sent it abroad to all 
nations, saying, preach it to every creature. But if, after 
all, the Gospel be intended only for some, and be with- 
held from the great mass, that they may all go to destruc- 
tion, then, God is not true as light,—God is not light, 
and the Gospel is not, in truth, “glad tidings of great 
joy unto all people ; but God zs light, and the Gospel is 
glad tidings, sent to give great joy unto every creature ; 
therefore, 
Hinder not the joyful news, 
Go, sound them far abroad, 


Till men and nations everywhere, 
Shall know a loving God. 


Third—Light is essential to health. Without light, all 
creatures and all vegetation would die. Shut up man 
entirely from the light, and he would become the prey of 
disease, that would inevitably cut him short of life. Where 
there is no light there can be no life. This is equally true 
in the moral and spiritual world. Wherever the light of 
God is not enjoyed, death reigns in the soul. In order 
to have spiritual life, therefore, it is necessary that God 
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be in the heart. “He,” says the Psalmist, “is the health 
of my countenance.” Many despise the light of God as 
it shines on the world; many shut up their souls from 
God, like the ice that is covered from the summer sun. 
They endeavour to live by the light of human reason, 
human philosophy, or human judgment; but the coldness 
and rigidity of death still prevail. But God is light, 
and God shines. Why, then, is not the health of all 
such recovered? Ask why the ice melts not in summer, 
and the answer is at once plain. The light and love of 
God are walled off from the soul by an incrustation of 
sin and selfishness. They hate the lght, and love the 
darkness ; they hate life, and love death; they despise the 
ways of God, and their souls perish in the coldness and 
darkness of death. In the words of the Psalmist, we 
have a beautiful correspondence between light and health. 
“God be merciful unto us, and bless us, and cause His 
face to shine upon us; that thy way may be known upon 
earth ; thy saving health among all nations” (Ps. Ixvii. 1, 2). 

Fourth—There is no disharmony, no contradiction in 
light. In the great infinitude of rays, which stream forth 
from the countless luminaries in God’s universe, there is 
no jarring, no collision ; all blend together to produce one - 
glorious effect, the illumination of the vast temple of God. 
God is light, and, therefore, there can be no contradiction 
in him. The revelation of Himself, which is but a glimpse 
of His own effulgence, is perfectly harmonious. But were 
it true that God had foreordained evil, and then esta- 
blished laws against it to put down His own decrees, there. 
would be contradiction in God. Were it true that He 
has decreed the great mass of men to destruction, and, 
at the same time, sends forth a Gospel to them all, and, 
with divine earnestness, presses it upon their acceptance, 
swearing by His own existence that He has no pleasure 
in the death of one of them, but that He desires the 
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salvation of them all, then there would be contradiction 
in God. Were it the case that He hates, with a decree 
of reprobation, which consigns, without any hope of escape, 
huge multitudes to everlasting woe, then would there be 
contradiction in God, for He professes to love the world. 
Were it the case that provision of salvation was made 
by God only for an unconditionally chosen few, then there 
would be contradiction in God; for His word tells us 
that the Saviour whom He sent, “tasted death for every 
man’—“ gave Himself a ransom for all ;” and that He came 
‘not to condemn the world, but that the world, through 
Him, might be saved.” But God is light, and there is 
no contradiction in Him at all. These dogmas of decre- 
talism, therefore, are not true. They are but mists and 
vapours, which have arisen from the earth, and which 
obscure the light of the Sun. The only way to do with 
these is to rise above them. A man may fight with the 
mist in the valley, but that will avail nothing in removing 
it ; but, should he ascend the mountain side, then would 
he be entirely free from it, and his vision would be 
bright and clear. In like manner, let us take our position 
on. the lofty heights of God’s word, and our Sun shall never 
be darkened. 

Respecting the general truth declared in the text, we 
have just been considering, we can have little doubt. It is 
very emphatic in asserting that God is entirely free from all 
the darkness of iniquity—that he cannot be the author of 
sin. It may be necessary to state here, however, that the 
text does not prove that God has foreordained whatsoever 
comes to pass, and yet is not thereby the author of sin. 
Indeeed the spirit of the words strongly discountenances the 
doctrine of decrees. It is darkness—insuperable darkness 
to many. It obscures the light of God, it hides his peculiar 
glory. It keeps multitudes in the dismal darkness of 
despair—preventing from ever enjoying the smile of his 
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countenance, or the beams of his love. It is not of God, 
for he ‘is light, and in him is no darkness at all.” 

We have now finished the second section of proofs—proofs - 
which are adduced to show, that though God ordained sin, 
he is not thereby the author of it. The doctrine that God 
is not the author of moral evil, is readily admitted, and no 
doubt the section of proofs considered prove it, either 
directly or indirectly, but they do not at all establish what 
the Confession attempts to make them do. That would be 
impossible, for we have already shown from Scripture usage, 
that he who decrees is the only properly responsible party, 
respecting both the origination and execution of a decree. 
God therefore could not decree sin, and yet be free from 
guilt, any more than he could lie, and still continue to be 
the true and truthful God. The texts do not prove what 
would be a contradiction. Instead of proving that God 
foreordains sin, and yet is not the author of it, they in 
spirit, unmistakeably show that God can neither ordain sin, 
nor be the author of it. This is just the only kind of 
evidence we could expect from Scripture, for Scripture 
could never aver, nor reason prove, nor common sense 
believe, that God could decree all iniquity, even in its most 
hated and hateful forms, and yet be free from blame because 
of such iniquitious decrees. Such a thing would be a blot 
in Theology, a contradiction in God, and a monstrosity im 
morals. 
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We now pass on to another item of doctrine which is 
stated in the Confession of Faith. That item will be 
understood best when the section in which it occurs is 
quoted in full. 


“God from all eternity did, by the most wise and holy counsel of 
his own will, freely and unchangeably ordain whatsoever comes to pass : 
yet so, as thereby neither is God the author of sin, nor is violence offered 
to the will of the creatures, nor is the liberty or Comnree of second causes 
taken away, but rather established.” 

It is the last part of the above quotation which we have 
given in italics, together with the proof texts chosen to 
support it that now fall to be considered. The clause in the 
Confession that we have now specially to notice, evidently 
refers to the liberty of the moral agent. The compilers 
could not fail to see that their doctrine of decrees appeared 
at least, to be destructive to the freedom of man, hence they 
have made an assurance, whether well founded or not, that 
man is free, though his actions be all ordained. Dr. Shaw 
says, “This answer, it must be acknowledged, merely 
amounts to an assertion that, notwithstanding the decree 
of God, man retains his liberty of action” (Exposition, page 
44). As to the purport of the assertion, we presume all 
will agree, but an assertion without proof can never be 
satisfactory : 1s not the reader now ready to say, however, 
that proofs from Scripture are quoted in abundance? Yes, 
plenty of proofs, but what do they prove? that man is free 
no doubt, but not one to prove that he is free while all his 
actions are unchangeably decreed. Such a relationship of 
things no man can understand. How then can he prove it 
or know when he may have done so. ‘‘ Upon such a subject,” 
says Dr. Dick, “no man should be ashamed to acknowledge 
his ignorance. We are not required to reconcile the divine 
decrees, and human liberty.” This apology surely does not 
say much for the doctrine of divine, and unconditional 
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decrees. How can it be a doctrine of revelation, when no 
man can understand it? What would be the use of making 
a sun to illumine the earth, if the rays of that sun could 
never dispel the least darkness? Such a sun would be no 
sun, and a revelation would be no revelation, if it could not 
be understood by any one to whom it was made. Would it 
not be a slur on the wisdom of God, to reveal, and yet after 
all not to reveal—to profess to give light, and yet only 
maintain inscrutable darkness? But is not some zealous, 
though only half-enlightened reader, anxious to arrest our 
argument, by saying that this doctrine of decrees is a “ high 
mystery, to be handled with special prudence and care,” and 
to be accepted just as we do the doctrine of the Trinity, 
although we may not fully understand it. ‘The doctrine of 
the Trinity, however, is very ditferent from that of fore- 
ordination, coupled with the liberty of man. We never 
believe that the Godhead is One, in the same sense.that it 
is Three. There is therefore nothing contradictory involved. 
It is true that this doctrine may have something in it 
bearing on the relationships of the Infinite, that may be 
beyond the grasp of human reason, just as there must ever 
be some things in the Infinite, that cannot be comprehended 
by the finite ; for then would the fimite be infinite. That 
man is free, however, while all his actions are unchangeably 
decreed, is no mystery, but a palpable contradiction—not a 
thing beyond reason, but a thing too gross to be accepted 
by it. Dr. Shaw thus states the doctrine, “The decree of 
God is extrinsic to the human mind; and while it secures 
the futurition of events, it leaves rational agents to act as 
freely as if there had been no decree” (Expos. of Conf. page 
44). This amounts to saying that the decree of God, 
secures all the actions of men, and at the same time, that 
man is free respecting these actions; that is, man is free 
and bound at the same time, and in respect to the same 
thing. This is no “high mystery,” for a plainer contradic- 
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tion could not be found. No “high mystery,” indeed, but a 
huge imposition on the rational mind of men. Could a 
slave-holder mark out a certain course of conduct for a year, 
and without ever consulting the will of his slave, order, or 
ordain him to carry out the plan of action he had arranged, 
and yet that slave be free respecting the work he had to do? 
All the learned men, divines and philosophers, in the world, 
might try to convince him that he was; yet menial, down- 
trodden, or undeveloped though he may be, if able to do 
the work, he is capable of knowing, and in spite of all, 
would declare himself in bondage to him who ordered, 
arranged, or ordained. 

Do we not feel condemned by the intelligence of the 
slave? if not, we ought—we who, notwithstanding all our 
higher culture, and privileges, still uphold the foolish, 
suicidal dogma, that God, without any conditionality, or 
without consulting the will of his moral creatures, has un- 
changeably arranged, secured, and ordained them to do all 
their actions, and yet that they are free in doing them. Can 
any man leave but one of the actions undone, that has been 
ordained? if not, how is he free? O Reason, hast thou 
departed from men? hast thou ceased by the light of 
revelation to prove all things, and to hold fast only that 
which is good? O Man, how long wilt thou remain in 
darkness, while the light shines around thy dungeon? How 
long wilt thou encourage the hand of the assassin, by saying 
that he has been unalterably decreed, to plunge the mur- 
derous knife into his victim’s heart? Decreed, and yet free / 
When Daniel was decreed to go into the lion’s den, was he 
free? Could he go, or not go, as he pleased ? if so, then his 
going in, was his own action, and not the king’s. Was 
Nebuchadnezzar, when under the decree of the Most High, 
free to become, or not to become, like the beast of the field 
that eateth grass? if he was, then the decree of the Most 
High was a nullity—was no decree, and it must have been 
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the king’s own action to become like the ox that eateth 
grass. Hvery one knows that he was not free, when he was 
under the decree of the Almighty. Neither is any man 
free in respect to any action, if that action be decreed of 
God. The ocean is determined by the decree of the 
Almighty, that it cannot pass the allotted bounds. Is the 
ocean free then to break forth when, or where it may! 
Verily not. ‘He gave to the sea His decree, that the 
waters should not pass his commandment” (Proy. viii. 29). 

Is it now to be inferred that we deny the liberty of 
man? God forbid: For God Himself always addresses 
man as free. All His commands are in the categorical 
imperative, implying that man possesses the liberty of 
choice. All His warnings, admonitions, exhortations, and 
invitations, imply the same freedom. Man’s power of 
choice is appealed to in God’s Word; but there is no 
power of choice whatever where there is not liberty either 
to do or not to do. We not only believe, but we contend, 
that man is free in the fullest sense of the term—/ree, 
not only to act as he wills, which, after all, is no freedom, 
seeing his will is said to be determined by a power out- 
side himself, but free to form his own acts of will—his 
own volitions, and to carry them into execution, as far 
as his power may go. This we may add is the only 
proper sense of freedom. To be free to act only as one 
wills, is to have that liberty which belongs to the rail- 
way train—to run as it is determined ; or the liberty of 
the stream, which can run only downwards. There is no 
choice, and no refusal in such liberty ; but man can choose 
the right and refuse the wrong; or he may choose the 
wrong and refuse the right—that is, he can form an act 
of will in the mind, that he will abhor the evil and cleave 
to the good, or wce versa; therefore, man is free,—hence, 
justly and intelligently, responsible for his actions. We 
say intelligently responsible, for it is the dictate of the 
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common sense of all mankind, that they are responsible 
only in so far as they are free. 

All law, both human and divine, assumes that man is 
free to will his own acts—to form his own volitions; for, it 
is taken for granted that, in view of law, he can, and 
will, regulate all his own actions; so that, when they do 
not conform to the law, a penalty falls upon him for 
having chosen to do wrong; or, if he obey, he has praise 
and honour, because the choice to do right was in himself. 

Tt may yet be said in defence of freedom, that men 
have a consciousness that they are free. The late Pro- 
fessor Fleming, of Glasgow University, says, “ From the 
beginning of the world till now, men have acted on the 
belief that they can regulate their own individual actions.” 
But may not consciousness be in a mistake? If so, when 
we are conscious that we are walking, we may be but sitting. 
When we are conscious that we gaze at the sun, we might 
be beholding no sun after all. When we are conscious 
that we behold some great illustration of design, proving 
to our minds that God exists, if consciousness were untrue, 
then we might have no evidence whatever. We are con- 
scious that we remember ce1tain things of the past, but 
could this principle deceive us, then our memory is no 
memory. If consciousness were untrue in any case, then 
we could have nowhere any sure footing—we could rely 
on no evidence. We could not know that God exists ; 
neither could we trust to Him, or to anything, for the 
very constitution of things would be false; but consci- 
ousness is always true, and it tells man that he is free; 
therefore, he does enjoy that liberty which enables him 
to choose to do, or not to do, as he may think proper. 

We have now said enough to show that we believe in 
man’s free agency ; and also to define the sense in which 
we believe that man is free. What we dissent from is 
the doctrine of the Confession, that man’s actions are all 
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unalterably flxed, and yet that he himself is free. As 
we have said already, he might have the liberty that 
might be predicated of the train, or the stream, but as to 
moral freedom, he could have none. In this we.are sup- 
ported by an amount of evidence, from common sense, 
reason, and revelation, that is quite incontrovertible. But 
has not the Confession proven, from Scripture, that man 
is free, while his deeds are ordained? ‘“ Proofs,” no doubt, 
ere chosen, and to them we now turn. The first proof- 
text is, 


Acts ii. 23—Him being delivered, by the determinate counsel and 
foreknowledge of God, ye have taken, and by wicked hands, have crucified 
and slain. 


This verse occurs in Peter’s celebrated Pentecostal address, 
and, at first sight, it would seem to commend itself as 
a very pertinent proof ; but a little investigation will satisfy 
any mind, that it contains truth very different from that 
which appears, as doctrine in the Confession. Two things 
are required, in order to make this a proof, that will 
meet the demand which is made upon it. These two things 
are, first, that God decrees all things, including all the 
actions of men; and, second, that men are, nevertheless, 
free agents. For the first item of proof we shall now 
look to the text. It may be expected to lie in these 
words—‘‘ Him being delivered by the determinate Counsel 
and foreknowledge of God.” Do these words, however, 
prove that God has ordained whatsoever comes to pass? 
Look at them and see. Allowing that they prove ordi- 
nation, they only prove it concerning God’s gracious 
determination to give up His Son, as a sacrifice for sin. 
God, in great mercy, promised the gift of His only begotten 
and well-beloved Son. When our first parents sinned, 
the blessed announcement was made. It was repeated again 
and again in more full and distinct terms. It-was God’s 
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determination, therefore, to deliver Him up to the death 
for us all, when the fulness of the times came ; but because 
God thus determined to give up His Anointed to put 
away sin, by the sacrifice of Himself, does it by any means 
follow that He has determined all the things that come 
to pass, including all the sins of men and demons, in 
all ages, past, present, and to come? Reasoning that would 
draw such a conclusion would be the very romance of 
logic. Because a man may determine to do some act 
in the future, should it, therefore, be concluded that he, 
thereby, renders fixed the actions of other men. In like 
manner we may ask, because God determined that He 
Himself would do one grand and glorious act, is it then, 
to be inferred, as a logical sequence, that He has deter- 
mined all the actions of all His moral creatures, good 
and bad? The statement of this question is its own refuta- 
tion ; but, to put the matter yet in another phase. Is 
it legitimate to conclude, that, because God decreed to 
make the exceeding great sacrifice of His Son, to deliver 
from sin, that He, on that account, decreed sin, from which 
He sought by this sacrifice to deliver? Could the physician 
be rightly regarded as determining all the disease which 
he seeks to put away? Certainly not. It would be base 
ingratitude to present him in such a position ; then, is it 
not basely ungrateful, and preposterously absurd, to say 
that, because God determined on a glorious plan to take 
away sin, He has, thereby, proven Himself to have un- 
changeably foreordained all sin ? 

Is not some one now ready to affirm that God deter- 
mined to bring to pass the wickedness which was required 
to make the Saviour a sacrifice for sn? We shall answer 
this question fully when we come to consider Acts, iv. 27 
and 28, meanwhile let it suffice to say, that to answer this 
in the affirmative, would be equivalent to saying, that God 
ordained sin, for the purpose of making an atonement for 
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sin. This certainly could not be a holy remedy. It would 
imply that God could not accomplish his most glorious 
work, without help from the servants of Satan. Look 
again to the text, and you will discover that God’s deter- 
mination extended only to the surrender of his Son, that 
which was done by “‘ wicked hands” God did not determine. 
The verse divides itself distinctly, into a representation of 
the action of God, and of the action of men, the former 
appears thus :—‘ Him being delivered by the determinate 
counsel and foreknowledge of God,” that is, the marked out 
plan, and foresight, or prescience of God. Then the latter 
is introduced by Peter, thus :—‘ Ye have taken, and by 
wicked hands, have crucified and slain.” The interference 
of men, in this case, was ‘ wicked,” and, therefore, con- 
trary in intention, to God’s plan. It would therefore, be 
simply ridiculous to say that God had decreed it. We are 
not ignorant of the fact, that some expositors interpret the 
text in hand, so as to make it meet the requirements of the 
Confession of Faith. Their reasoning is not strong, but it 
proceeds on this principle :—-If God has decreed all the 
murderous acts connected with the crucifixion, so has he 
decreed all wicked acts. Barnes thus speaks on the matter, 
“‘ Never was there a more atrocious crime, than the cruci- 
fixion of the Son of God, and yet it was determined on, in 
the divine counsels. So with all the deeds of human guilt.” 
Barnes, however, would not say that the part which God 
took, respecting the death of Jesus, was ‘‘an atrocious 
crime.” Then might he not have seen, that God determined 
only his own part—the gift of his Son? If he had, it would 
have saved him from the awful blunder of saying, that the 
infinitely holy Jehovah, decreed murderous acts. Would 
not this be doing evil of the deepest grade that good might 
come? The first part of our text is said in praise of God, 
but the latter part, is a condemnation of those who imbrued 
their hands in the Saviour’s blood. Those addressed by 
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Peter knew this well. They did not reply to his charge by 
saying, our work was planned and decreed by God, it 
was therefore necessary, and without it, you could not have 
had this glorious display of mercy to make. They did not 
certainly so speak, for “they were pricked in their heart, 
and said unto Peter, and to the rest of the Apostles, men 
and brethren, what shall we do?” “ Peter said unto them, 
repent.” Why repent? Had they not done what God 
determined, and what God actually needed, in order to 
accomplish His own great work? No, they had interfered, 
when they were not determined to do so, by God. They 
interposed their wickedness, and that the Lord did not 
require. Indeed, they had taken “counsel together against 
the Lord, and against His anointed,” therefore, what they 
had done, was with “wicked hands,” and could not be 
included in Jehovah’s marked out plan. 

In view of the discrimination, which characterizes the 
text, one is astonished at the confusion which comes from 
the pen of Barnes. ‘If this event was predetermined ; if 
that act of amazing wickedness, when the Son of God was 
put to death, was fixed by the determinate counsel of God, 
then all the events leading to it, and the circumstances 
attending it, were also a part of the decree. The one could 
not be determined without the other. If that event was 
determined, then others may be also, consistently with 
human freedom and responsibility. There can be no deed of 
wickedness that shall surpass that of Crucifying the Son of 
God, and if the acts of His murderers were a part of the 
wise counsel of God, then on the same principle, are we to 
suppose, that all events are under His direction, and ordered 
by a purpose infinitely wise and good.” 

To say that all sin, and even in all its most hateful and 
hideous forms, has been ordered of God, ‘by a purpose in- 
finitely wise and good,” is to do nothing else than to 
outrage, in the most effectual way, the Holiness and 
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Wisdom of God. We understand wisdom to make use of 
the best means, for the attainment of her good ends, but 
wisdom in its highest type, is represented to us as ordering 
and using the most wicked means for the attainment of the 
highest, and holiest end. How could God be holy, while 
ordering and working with such unholy means? If this 
were true, God would no longer be of purer eyes, than to 
behold iniquity. Moreover, why might not men circum- 
vent, defraud, steal, and murder, for good and wise purposes? 
This would simply be after the model of God’s fancied plan 
of ordination. The reasoning of Barnes, in that which we 
have quoted, is superlatively erroneous. His confusion all 
comes from the logical fallacy of begging the question— 
taking for granted that which requires to be proved— 
inasmuch as he has assumed that God had unchangeably 
determined all the wicked acts, of the ‘“ wicked hands,” 
whereas the text indicates that God merely determined His 
own glorious act—the gift of His divine’ Son, to be the 
world’s redeemer. 

The distinction made in the text, is an all important one. 
It is bright as heaven on the one side, and dark as hell on 
the other—hence to confound the two is to mingle heaven 
and hell together. 

We now proceed with the more particular expositien 
of the verse. The term “delivered” (éxédotov) may mean 
given out, or forth. Hence Bishop Pearce understands Peter 
to intimate, that Jesus Christ was sent forth into the world, 
and manifested by being made flesh, and dwelling among 
men. The term may be understood also in the sense of 
given up, or delivered,—that is, delivered up. The delwwer- 
ing up, however, may be on the part of men. Kypke 
thinks that it denotes the traitorous action of Judas, in 
delivering Jesus into the hands of the Jews. (See Dr. 
Clarke.) It is quite true that the action may be predicated 
of men, for Jesus Christ was delivered to the chief priests ; 
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He was also delivered by Pilate to the will of the Jews. 
We much prefer, however, to understand the surrender 
to be of God. He gave up His Son for the world; He 
gave Him up as a ransom for all; He “delivered Him 
up for us all.” To this gracious act of God, our text 
clearly refers, for it was done by His “ determinate counsel 
and foreknowledge.” 

The world lay helplessly condemned to death because 
of sin, but Jehovah pitied, and, in His great pity, He 
laid the help of man on One who is mighty to save. Him 
He delivered up, “that, by death, He might destroy him 
that had the power of death, that is the devil.” Life 
and liberty are now free to all. Look and live, “‘all the 
ends of the earth.” 

“ Determinate” next calls for our attention. In etymo- 
logy it connects itself with the verb rendered predestinate, 
as stated before; this term comes from (zpo) before, and 
(cpos) a Limit, or boundary. The word translated, “‘ deter- 
minate,” however, comes from a simple original (épos). 
The temporal prefix (zpc) does not enter into its structure. 
The meaning will now be apparent. The root, which is 
simple, denotes a bound or lumit, and the verb, of which the 
original of “determinate” is a part, means to bownd or 
limit—to mark off by boundary lines, or limits. In Heb. iv. 
7, there is a good illustration of the literal meaning of the 
word, “‘ Again, he limeteth a certain day.” The obvious in- 
tention of Peter, then, is to say, that God delivered up Jesus 
Christ, according to His marked out, or defined plan. 

We may now, clearly enough, make two applications 
of the meaning at which we have arrived. God, very 
distinctly, marked out in prophecy,—that is, predicted, 
what would be done to the Messiah. The plan of proce- 
dure relative to Jesus Christ was well defined, as, ¢.g., in 
Isaiah, chap. liii. As this was a plan marked out, or 
defined, in the prophets by God, it might be said that 
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God delivered up His Son, who would be treated according 
to His marked out, or declaratively defined plan. This 
would not have been useless altogether in the mouth of 
Peter, because his audience would readily say, if Jesus 
Christ was the Divine Messiah sent of God, why was 
He not protected from this death of the cross? Peter, 
however, anticipates their objection, by showing that God 
was not taken by surprise when the Jews crucified Christ ; 
for, by the Prophets, He had foretold all that would 
occur, and that, therefore, He was prepared to carry out, 
and did carry out, His own work, notwithstanding their 
interference. He assures them of this, by indicating that 
His marked out plan was defined in the light of His 
foreknowledge. There 1s much probability in this inter- 
pretation, and, according to it, there is no room for decrees 
at all. Prediction alone might satisfy the meaning of ° 
‘determinate counsel,” or plan. It would be, therefore, very 
unwise to build such a monstrous doctrine, as God deter- 
mining all sin, and all murderous acts, so that they must 
necessarily come to pass, on a text that may admit of a 
meaning entirely different from that required to support 
such doctrine. 

The ahove application of meaning seems to be well sup- 
ported in Luke’s Gospel, chap. xxii. 22, ‘And truly the 
Son of man goeth, as it was determined; but woe unto 
that man by whom he is betrayed.” ‘ Determined,” here, 
in the original, is part of the same verb which, in our 
text, is translated “ determinate.” Van Doren’s note, here, 
is, DETERMINED, “Greek; accurately defined, betrayal, and 
eating bread with Christ, foretold in Psalm xl. 9.” There 
can be no doubt that this interpretation is true, so far 
as it goes, and ought to make decretalists think before 
they advance their awful dogmas. 

We may now notice another, and yet stronger, appli- 
cation of the marked out plan of God. Christ was not 
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sent into the world at random, it was according to a 
well defined and well arranged plan. God clearly fore- 
saw the whole outline of it; having fixed in His own 
mind what He would do, in making His Son a sacrifice 
for sin. God, therefore, did not make a mistake when He 
. sent His well-beloved Son. He did, in respect of Him, 
just exactly what He had long before resolved to do; 
Christ came, then, according to the divine plan, which 
had been long defined, or marked out, both actually and 
declaratively. 

We now see the two applications of the meaning con- 
veyed by the terms we have just examined. They are 
distinctive, but yet related, and may be presented thus :— 
God had a great and glorious work to do, hence He marked 
out, or resolved on a plan according to which He would ex- 
ecute His own great scheme. As He had thus resolved, so 
did He mark out by prediction that which He would do, 
when the befitting time came. Both of these phases of 
truth seem to be included in Peter’s words. If any man 
were to carry out a great undertaking, he would forecast 
with his mind as much as he could, that he might see into 
the probabilities of the future. He would also have plans, 
and specifications of his work. Thus would he resolve to 
do a work, and thus would so far prophecy, by his drawn 
out plan of the work. Need we wonder then though God, 
when He had a great work to do, looked by His own fore- 
knowledge, into all the certainties of the future, and 
determined what He would do, to meet every requirement, 
so that the work would be carried out without failure? In 
His great mercy He was also pleased to reveal His plan to 
men. Hence Peter gives the Jews to understand, that at 
no juncture was God taken by surprise, for in every point 
of His work He wrought according to the plan, He had 
resolved on, in the light of His all-embracing foreknow- 
ledge. Dear Reader, is there anything in this, to support 
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the doctrine of the Confession? Because God accomplished 
His own glorious work of atonement—acting as He had all 
along determined to do, is it thereby to be inferred that 
He determined all the murderous acts of wicked hands, and 
all wickedness beside? Let the thought for ever perish. 

_ “ Foreknowledge” now comes in course to be considered. 
To many it will appear a stronghold of decretalism in itself, 
containing, as they suppose, a reserve force at any time, to 
repel any charge that may be made against the doctrine, 
that God decrees all the actions of men, even all their most 
wicked actions. The fortification is built thus:—Do you 
admit that God foreknows all things? most decidedly, we 
reply. Then you must admit, that He foreordains too, for 
He could not foreknow without foreordaining. It is thus 
contended, that God cotld not foreknow, unless He had 
first made all things necessarily certain, by means of 
decrees. Barnes thus speaks on this point, ‘“‘To foresee a 
contingent event, that is, to foresee that an event will take 
place, when it may or may not take place, is an absurdity. 
Foreknowledge, therefore, implies that for some reason, 
the event will certainly take place. . . . . The word 
sometimes is used in the sense of determining beforehand, 
or, aS synonymous with decreeing” (Notes on the text). 
The purport of this appears to be, that foreknowledge 
implies that the actions foreknown, will of necessity take 
place, and that to say they may, or may not, is an absurdity. 
If this be correct, then we find a gross absurdity im 
1 Samuel xxiii. 10-13. There we find that David while in 
Keilah asked the Lord, whether Saul would come down to 
Keilah, and the Lord said, ‘‘He will come down.” David 
next asked, whether the men of Keilah would deliver him 
up, and his men, into the hands of Saul, “and the Lord 
said, they will deliver thee up.” When David was thus 
informed by God, he, and his men, withdrew from the place ; 
and the two actions—the coming down of Saul, and, the 
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delivering up of David by the men of Keilah, never took 
place. God is assuredly the best exponent of His own fore- 
knowledge, and im this part of sacred history, He shows 
by His own mouth, that He foresees actions, that may, or 
may not, take place. Let the reader now judge, whether it 
may be absurd to do so. 

Jonathan Edwards has led the way, for those like 
minded with Barnes, respecting foreknowledge. He says, 
“No future event can be certainly foreknown, whose 
existence is contingent, and without all necessity ; or, in 
other words, that a free action which is future, cannot be 
foreknown.” He teaches thus—that actions must be made 
necessary, or decreed, ere they can be foreknown. To sup- 
port his theory, he constructs a syllogism, thus :— 


Major premiss.—‘“ It is impossible for a thing to be cer- 
tainly known, to any intellect, without 
evidence. 

Minor premiss.—A contingent future event is without 
evidence. 


Conclusion.—Therefore, a contingent future event is not 
a possible object of knowledge.” 


This seems strong, but alas for the theory, when fact has 
been forgotten. By acting thus, he has written in the form 
of logic, that which is egregiously erroneous. No man 
requires evidence respecting what he knows; if he knew 
everything, he would require no evidence. Christ did not 
require to be told what was in man, because He was om- 
niscient. Neither does God need any testimony, or evidence, 
because He knows all things. Who could give Him 
evidence concerning the future? What He knew was from 
His own omniscience, which embraced all things future. 
As God can stand in no need of evidence, it would be a 
solecism in language, and an absurdity in thought, to apply 
the syllogism of Jonathan Edwards, to the infinite know- 
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ledge of the Divine One. His argument turning as it does 
on the matter of evidence, might apply to men, but not to 
God. It is with God’s knowledge, however, that we have 
to do, it must be granted, therefore, that the argument falls 
to the ground. 
A few reasons may now be submitted to show, that it is 
a decided mistake to identify the decrees of God, with the 
Soreknowledge of God. 
first—To do this is to confound two things which differ. 
They are no more one, than perception is determination. In 
making this assertion we are supported by the authority of 
language. ‘ Foreordination,” and “ foreknowledge,” in their 
very structure, deny their reputed identity. They are 
sometimes identified, by assumption, nevertheless they are 
symbols of distinct states of mind. Did the foreknowledge 
of the Most High make the King of Babylon eat grass like 
an ox? No: it never would. It required His decree. 
Decree and foreknowledge are thus different. 
Did foreknowledge determine that the first pair should 
sin in Eden’s garden? Milton replies :— 


** Foreknowledge had no influence on their fault,” 


but a decree would have made it inevitable. 

Philosophers distinguish actions into those that are im- 
manent, and those that are transitive. An act of the mind 
that remains within the mind itself, and does not go out 
to atfect any external object, is called an wmmanent act ; 
but when the act passes from the mind to an object out- 
side of itself, then the act is transitive. Dr. Reid says, 
‘all intellectual operations are immanent.” Knowledge 
- is an intellectual operation ; it is simply the mind taking 
cognizance within itself, of that which is outside of self. 
A decree, however, goes out in its action, and affects 
or determines something concerning an object, which is 
external to the mind decreeing. Thus, the knowledge 
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which Darius had of Daniel, could not put him into the 
the lions’ den, but his decree did. 

To know and to decree are entirely different things. 
Perhaps some reader is now ready to say,—this is away 
from the point in hand, for the reference in the foregoing 
remarks is to present, and not to future knowledge. This, 
however, is not correct ; the distinction holds good respecting 
foreknowledge, as well as present knowledge. Knowledge of 
the past does not involve any element of cognition different 
from that of the present ; neither does foreknowledge; if 
it did, it would cease to be knowledge at all. He who sees 
but a little into the future, does not fix what his prophetic 
eye discovers ; neither does God, who sees through all the 
fuiure, decree all that His Omniscient eye beholds. 

Second—Foreknowledge and foreordination are separable, 
and, therefore, are not identical. The case of David, in 
Keilah, is one good proof of this. God, by His foreknow- 
ledge, said of Saul, ‘‘He will come down;” and of the 
men of Keilah, “They will deliver thee up;” but these 
actions never came to pass, therefore, could not have 
been decreed. It would have been a moral wrong in God 
to have made these two affirmations, had it been deter- 
mined by an unalterable decree, so that they could not 
come to pass. Abraham saw the day of Jesus afar off, 
but he did not fix it by decree. With him there was 
foreknow:edge, but no foreordination ; he foreknew, because 
he got evidence. But, as we have already seen, God can 
need no evidence, therefore, might not He foresee without 
requiring the help, or the evidence of a decree? The 
prophets sometimes forewarned by foretelling the sins that 
would be done; they foreknew, but they did not fore- 
ordain on that account; neither did God foreordain the 
sins thus foretold ; for He foretold, that men might take 
warning, and refrain from committing them. Is it now 


to be objected, that, when God had made His prophets 
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prophecy of evils to come, they must inevitably take place, 
else God’s word fails; therefore, to foreknow, and decree, 
or fix, are, after all, identical. This objection is answered 
by the case of David, in Keilah. Did the actions then 
predicted by God’s own mouth come to pass? They did 
not. If God warned, by prophecy, of evils to come, He 
must have left room for repentance, or change. No pre- 
diction of God could necessitate the doing of evil. For 
evidence still stronger in support of our position, let us 
appeal to Jonah, in Nineveh. He was commissioned to 
proclaim, in the great city, “ Yet forty days and Nineveh 
shall be overthrown.” Here is an instance in which we 
see foreknowledge thus displayed. Jehovah knew that, 
at the end of forty days, He would summon power to 
lay Nineveh with the dust. Was this accompanied by 
a divine decree? No: for Nineveh repented, and God 
spared that great city. Jonah seemed disappointed on 
this account; he failed to see the glory of God, as dis- 
played in the scope He allowed for, conditionality, in His 
admonitary prediction. Dear Reader, rejoice in this, that 
nothing, in the administration or knowledge of God, stands 
as an obstruction to your everlasting good. He would 
even leave a prediction unfulfilled that He might bring 
you over from sin, and win you to Himself. 

Third—To say that God cannot foreknow, without having 
foreordained, is to argue imperfection in the Deity. More- 
over, it is gross presumption to say that God can foreknow, 
only because He has decreed, or made all things necessarily 
to come to pass. Is not the knowledge of God infinite? 
Is it not folly, therefore, in the extreme, for men to say, 
““We cannot understand how God can foreknow, unless it be 
on the ground that He has forefixed?” O puny man—finite 
creature, who has required of thee to understand the 
Infinite? Who can by searching find out the Almighty ? 
Canst thou? If not, presume no longer to measure the 
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Infinite, with the finite. There is more in God than what 
thou hast ever dreamt of. 

It does indeed limit the attribute of knowledge, to say 
that God cannot foreknow, except on the ground that He 
has forefixed. Thereby, knowledge in God is made a 
dependent thing; then, can that which is dependent be 
infinite? It is impossible. God’s knowledge is admit- 
tedly an infinite thing, yet by theory it is made a finite 
thing; we thus make out a fimite mjinity—a plain contra- 
diction. Moreover, if God can only foreknow in virtue of 
having decreed, then His decrees have to assist, and guide 
His knowledge. But, His knowledge in all its relations is 
infinite, how then can that which is infinite need assistance, 
or a sine gua non—a help, without which it could not exist? 
We are not straining in this, for Jonathan Edwards, though 
inadvertently, admitted all that we are saying about de- 
pendence, when he spoke of God’s knowledge requiring 
evidence, and the evidence he contemplated was, that of a 
decree, making all things necessary. But the need of 
evidence implies finity, therefore, he practically admitted, 
that his theory made the Omniscient One, not Omniscient— 
the Infinite God, only finite in His knowledge. As no man 
can measure the height, or depth, the length, or breadth, 
of the love of God, so it stands by a necessary conse- 
quence, that no man can measure, that other attribute— 
knowledge. It is, therefore, beyond the province of man, 
to say that God cannot foreknow, without having first fore- 
fixed. 

Further, if the two things we speak of be identical, we 
might ask, is there an infinity of things that come to pass, 
and consequently have been decreed? All things coming to 
pass are but the actions of finite creatures, and all these, 
ten thousand times multiplied, could not make infinity, any 
more than a multitude of fallible men, could make an in- 
fallible Pope. If foreknowledge then, be the same as 
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foreordination, it must be limited to the things which come 
to pass, and therefore finite; and God must have been 
going out of his sphere when he spoke of things to David, 
and Jonah, which never came to pass. 

Fourth—If knowledge, and foreordination, be the same, 
then it is demonstrable, that God has no real knowledge at 
all. If God could foreknow, only on the ground that He 
has forefixed, then forefixing, must be the basis of God’s 
knowledge, respecting the future, and like the foundation of 
a building, the basis must be laid, before the superstructure 
can be reared upon it. It is thus clear beyond dispute, that 
God must have acted without knowing what He was 
doing —must have forefixed everything in ignorance, for 
He had to forefix wm order to foreknow. It is thus really, 
and practically admitted by those who uphold universal 
decretalism, that God’s knowledge was not, in itself suffi- 
cient to forecast the future, it required the help, the security, 
or the evrdence of decretal action. But that which is based 
on evidence, or assistance of any kind, is not knowledge 
proper; it is only faith, and faith we all know, is opposed to 
sight. If the doctrine we are discussing were true, then 
God could not directly foresee. Instead of seeing all things, 
that would be evolved from the possibilities of the future, 
by His own divine intuition, He would require to rest on 
His action for acquaintance with things to come. To 
decree, to do a thing, or to cause others to do it in the 
future, is very different from foreknowing, that is, knowing 
what free moral beings who are originators of their own 
actions may do. If therefore, God knows only what He 
has determined—that is, his own action, then He has no 
foreknowledge proper at all, consequently, is not omnis- 
cient—not infinite in all His attributes. But God is 
infinite in all His attributes, therefore, God foreknows 
independently, and not because he has forefixed. 

Fifth — Foreknowledge, and foreordination are not 
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identical. In consistency with the wisdom of God, it is im- 
possible to believe, that God would be put to the shift of 
forefixing, in order to foreknow. If God had really forefixd 
by decree, all things that come to pass in time, He, in His 
wisdom, would surely have made choice. Assuredly He 
must have been able to see what would, or would not, fall 
in with His plan. In his Commentary on the text, Calvin 
says, ‘‘God doth first see what He will determine, before He 
doth indeed determine the same.” This, we presume, will 
be granted by all. If so, then it is admitted that fore- 
knowledge, and foreordination do not necessarily go together 
in God, for it is allowed that God doth first know, before 
He determine. It is also admitted, that God forknows 
without forefixing—that He actually foreknew in order 
that He might determine aright. Nothing can be more 
self-refuting than this. The same parties asserting on the 
one hand, that God foreknew all things in order to make a 
wise selection for His decrees, and yet on the other hand, 
contending that He could not foreknow at all, were it not 
for His decrees. 

Sixth—We object to the identification of knowledge, 
and decree; for, 1t is not at all necessary to confound 
things that differ, in order to present a philosophic basis, 
for the foreknowledge of God. Is not the infinity of 
God a sufficient basis? and being infinite, God’s mind must 
see all that is involved in the great potentialities of the 
future. He must foreknow all the right that is left undone 
where wrong is. done instead ; He must have clearly marked 
out, before His mental eye, every action that every man 
ought to do, that he might be the perfect man. Were 
not this the case, how could He direct? How could He 
command? How could He say, “these things ye ought 
to have done; and these others, ye ought to have left 
undone?” He who leads in the paths of righteousness must 
know these paths himself. God, therefore, must know ~ 
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the things that ought to be, and these are very different 
from the things that come to pass. They, however, have 
not been foreordained, else they would be accomplished. 
Is not this a common sense reason, nevertheless, a strong 
one, to show that God has not decreed whatsoever comes 
to pass? for, if He had, would He not have decreed 
only the things which are holy, just, and true ?—the things 
that ought to be, and not the things that ought not to be? 
Admit, in full, the infinity of God’s knowledge, in respect 
to the future, as well as the present, and every difficulty 
will disappear. If infinite, it must be so in every rela- 
tionship ; being thus infinite, how can we limit it at all? 
How can we say that He cannot do this, that, or the 
other thing, except on condition of assistance? Who has 
scaled the heights, or fathomed the depths of infinity ? 
No man. Therefore, no man has any right whatever to 
lay down limits for the omniscience of God. Suppose a 
spring of water should arise out of the mountain side, 
would a channel have to be dug, and embankments raised, 
and the proper declivity observed, ere God could know 
the place of the river at which the stream would fall in? 
If so, then, His knowledge, in this matter, would be no 
better than that of men, for they could know themselves 
how the water would run. This would, indeed, be fore- 
fixing, and giving the water real Calvinistic liberty to 
run as it pleased. This, however, would be foreknow- 
ledge, neither on the part of God nor of man. It would 
simply be the knowledge of a present cause, that would 
produce an effect by necessity. To know that a stone 
will roll from the top to the base af a mountain, is not 
to foreknow, it is simply to know that a present force will 
be attended with a natural result. To illustrate the fore- 
knowledge of God, we must allow the spring to arise, 
and provide that no hand shall interfere, to make it take 
any course; then, might not God foresee all vhe turnings 
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it would take, and know, perfeetly, the very point at 
which it would fall into the river? If God is omniscient, 
it cannot be doubted that His knowledge would embrace 
such a case as this. We cannot lay a limit when there 
is no contradiction. Now, let us suppose man’s life to 
be a moral spring, could not God foresee all the windings 
that would be taken, all the deliberations that would be 
made, and all the actions that would be resolved on, and 
carried out, without making a channel, which would neces- 
sitate the course? Reader, admit that God is omniscient, 
and you must admit all this. No limit can be set to 
infinity. All this, moreover, is knowledge, while the other 
is necessitating action. Men sometimes say that things 
must be necsssary, that they may be certain ; but necessity 
and certainty are very different things. God, according 
to our illustration, was certain how the water would run, 
though nothing was done to make that necessary. If a 
moral creature should oscillate ten thousand times, and 
God yet know what he would do at last, He was just as 
certain as though the end had been attained by necessity. 
To speak of God making things necessary, that He may 
be certain, is to disrobe Him of His infinity. A man 
may know the end of a cause that works by necessity, 
just as he may know how water that is to be condueted 
may run; but it is God alone who can know the future 
of a moral being who enjoys the liberty of free choice. 
Thus we are before God, and thus it is that God knows 
all that is before us; but not necessarily before us. 
No man must, of necessity, do wrong; all may, indeed, 
abstain from the very appearance of it. No man need 
go to destruction. God says to all on that course, “Turn 
ye, turn ye, for why will ye die.” To-day, reader, He 
thus speaks ; then, harden not your heart ; hear His blessed 
voice ; turn and live. 

We presume that we have now said enough to convince 
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any unprejudiced reader, that foreknowledge is not identical 
with foreordination, any more than sight is identical with 
action, or preception with volition. We have now concluded 
our consideration of the first part of our text, which has 
respect to God’s action, in delivering up Jesus Christ to 
die, according to His own marked out plan; this plan 
moreover, having been fixed on, in the light of His fore- 
knowledge. There is certainly nothing in all this to show 
that God had decreed the actions of “‘ wicked hands.” If 
there had, then we would have discovered, that man though 
a moral creature, was not governed by moral laws, but by 
mere omnipotence, the same as that which keeps the planets. 
in their orbits. Under such a government, moral action 
would have been impossible. We do not praise, or blame, 
the stone, that rolls down the mountain, when once moved. 
Neither could we praise, or blame, men for their actions, if 
they could move only in one course, being bound thereto, 
by an unchangeable decree. Moreover, to give heaven to 
the one, as a reward, and hell to the other, as a punishment,. 
when both were alike doing what they could not avoid, 
would be cruel intolerable injustice. 

The last part of our text, ‘“ Ye have taken, and by 
wicked hands have crucified and slain,” has respect to the 
actions of hard-hearted, malicious men, who plotted ‘against. 
the Lord and his Anointed.” Chief reference is made to the 
blind bigoted Jew, although the instrumentality of the 
Roman, is not overlooked. The only term calling for a 
critical remark is ‘‘ wicked” (dycpwv). This term is some- 
times applied to such men, and nations, as did not possess: 
the “Law of the Lord,” that is, his written word. Its 
literal meaning is without law: for this-use of it see 1 Cor. 
ix. 21. There it is applied to those who were contrastively 
related to the Jews in respect to the written revelation of 
God. In Rom. i. 12, the adverbial form of the same term 
is applied to the heathen. There can be little difficulty in 
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_ applying it here, to Pilate, and the Roman soldiers, who 
were the instruments of crucifixion, in the hands of the 
Jews. Throughout this verse, Peter not only declares 
truth, but he anticipates objections, and precludes equi- 
vocation. The Cross of Christ might be a stumbling block 
to his hearers, but he takes away the offence, by stating 
that it was God’s prearranged plan, to accomplish His work 
by the death of His Son. Neither did God mistake in 
sending Jesus at this time, for He foresaw all the wicked- 
ness of men, and was prepared for it, so that He could not 
thereby be defeated. After all this, the Jews might say, 
we are not guilty of the charge now made against us, for 
it was the Romans, and not we that crucified Jesus. Peter 
replies, “I know that by the hands of the lawless (the italics 
gives the literal translation,) the work was done, never- 
theless the work was yours—you are the real murderers of 
the Prince of Life; these Romans who have not enjoyed the 
Word of God, as you have done, did not know any better, 
and were but blind instruments in your hands. Ye are the 
guilty men.” The maxim is admitted. He who does a 
deed through the instrumentality of another, is still the doer 
of it. Peter teaches here, that a man is guilty, or not, 
according to the resolves, or intentions of his heart. This is 
the doctrine of God. As a man thinketh in his heart so is 
he. Dear Reader, God tries the hearts, and the reins 
of the sons of men. Strive then to keep a heart void of 
offence towards God, and man. 

Our text clearly shows that the Jews were the origina- 
tors of their own wicked actions,—that they acted as free 
moral agents, when they chose to do that which is ascribed 
to them. By inference, it may be understood to teach that 
all men enjoy freedom of will; it also teaches that God 
had a plan marked out, in the light of His foreknow- 
ledge, concerning His own great and glorious act of mercy. 
But it knows nothing of the doctrine, that God has fore- 
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ordained whatsoever comes to pass, and yet does not | 
interfere with the liberty of His creatures ; that all their 
actions are unchangeably determined, and yet free; that 
no man can do one action more, or one action less, than 
he does, and yet have the liberty of choice ; that no man 
can help doing what he does, and yet every man be held 
responsible, some being rewarded, and some being punished, 
for doing what none could avoid. This is the confusion 
of darkness, and cannot be of God; for “ God is light, and 
in Him is no darkness at all.” 


Matt. xvii. 12—But I say unto you, that Elias is come already, and 
they knew him not, but have done unto him whatsoever they listed. 
Likewise shall also the Son of man suffer of them. 


This text stands second in the list of those chosen in 
the Confession, to prove that, while God has unchangeably 
foreordained all things, He does not thereby do violence 
to the will of the creature, nor destroy the liberty or 
contingency of second causes. Like its predecessor, this 
verse is put in a false position. In its import, it is simple ; 
yet it is made responsible for a duplication of thought. No 
doubt, it proves that men act in the exercise of liberty, 
but it is an entire stranger to the doctrine of decrees, 
and, therefore, cannot prove that men are free while all 
their actions are decreed. In pointing out the false posi- 
tion in which the verse is placed, we do quite enough 
to deliver it from the claim made on it by the Confes- 
sion. But our work does not end here. We wish to 
submit an interpretation of all the texts that come under 
our notice. An interpretation, moreover, as loyal to the 
truth of God as we are able to furnish, so that each reader 
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may be able to form for himself, an independent judgment. 
Here, however, our task in this department is not a hard 
one ; for the text consists of a simple unity of thought ; 
it cannot, therefore, support that duplication, if not con- 
tradiction,—ewnchangeable decrees and liberty. It knows 
nothing of decrees, but it is, indeed, conversant with 
liberty. ‘This, we shall clearly see, as we proceed. In 
the text, the Saviour says, “Elias is come already.” That 
is, the days of the second Elijah, to wit, John the Baptist, 
are now past. The forerunner of Christ resembled the 
prophet, both in work and spirit, hence the name Elias, 
or Elijah, was given to him. The Jews, however, with 
all their boasted intelligence and penetration, did not 
recognize in John, the glorious virtues of the honoured 
prophet, however truly reproduced. ‘They knew him not.” 
In their ignorance and malice they did unto him whatsoever 
they listed,—that is, dusted or desired to do. This shows 
that their wickedness was entirely of themselves,—that 
they acted aecording to their own desires, and not accord- 
ing to any plan or arrangement of God. There is an 
important point in morals here illustrated. Herodias 
and Herod were more immediately connected with the 
death of John the Baptist, than the Jews were; never- 
theless, the crime of his death is charged on them. Their 
hatred was the lethal fount from which it came. He 
that ‘“hateth his brother is a murderer.” 

As they had done to the forerunner, so were they about 
to do unto Him who came after. They knew not the 
Saviour who had come for their deliverance, and, in their 
ignorance they hated. Their hatred was such, as would 
soon eventuate in the employment of mortal measures to 
take the life of Jesus. He moved on through His work, 
in clear foresight of this, never hinting, however, that 
their work was, on that account, decreed,—never acting, 
so as to teach that they could not help their sin, but 
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uniformly affirming that they were the sole cause of their 
own wickedness. They had acted, not according to any 
decree, but as they listed, when they moved to proeure 
the death of John the Baptist; so were they about to 
act towards a greater than John, that they might cause 
Him to suffer death. 

The candid reader will clearly perceive that our text 
traces the wickedness of the Jews, simply to the desires 
of their own hearts. It affirms merely that they did as 
they listed. To say, therefore, that they acted as decreed, 
would be to interpolate,—to impose on the text; imdeed, 
it would be blaspheming the name of the Most Holy 
One to affirm, that such wickedness constituted any part 
of His plan. 

The text teaches that the Jews were free in what they 
did. It finds the fontal source of wickedness in their 
own heart. It thus begins, and hence the whole guilt 
rests with themselves. The text 1s infinitely removed from 
teaching that their actions were unchangeably ordained 
of God, and yet they themselves free to do, or not to do 
them. The Confession, here, again, utterly fails in esta- 
blishing its point. 


Acts iv. 27, 28.—For of a truth, against Thy holy child Jesus, whom 
Thou hast anointed, both Herod and Pontius Pilate, with the Gentiles 
and the people of Zsrael, were gathered together: For te do whatsoever 
Thy hand and Thy counsel determined before to be done. 


This stands as the third selection of proof, for the 
purpose of establishing, that moral creatures enjoy liberty, 
while all their actions are unalterably decreed. It appears, 
at first sight, especially to those whose mental vision has 
been distorted, to yield obedience to the demand the Con- 
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fession makes. No doubt, there are two elements to be 
found in the verses now to be considered,—the action of 
men, and the action of God,—the conspiracy of the Jews 
and Gentiles, and the determination of God. Were it 
the case that the wickedness done by the Jews and Gentiles 
was exactly one with the determination of God, then, the 
Confession would have something like a true claim on 
this passage for support ; but if it be found out, as, indeed, 
the text declares, that both Herod, Pontius Pilate, and 
the Gentiles, along with the people of Israel, were gathered 
together “against” God’s Holy Child, Jesus,—“ agaist 
the Lord and against His Christ” (ver. 26), then there 
is a divergence, running up into an infinite distance, 
between the conduct of those who wickedly connected 
themselves with the crucifixion and the determination of 
God. ‘The verses under consideration then only prove, 
on the one hand, that the Jews and the heathen Romans 
did wicked work in connection with the death of Jesus; 
and, on the other hand, that God had determined to do 
something for Himself. In the text we have this brought 
under our notice, the imtention of men, and the intention 
of God, respecting the tragic death of the Prince of Life. 
We shall now take a mere passing glance at the former ; 
it presents no difficulty. The Jews were in darkness; 
they were full of bigot zeal, pride, and self-righteousness ; 
but Christ was the light of life, and as they loved the 
darkness, so did they hate the light—so did they hate 
Christ. He faithfully reproved them, and exposed their 
hollow hypocrisy ; moreover, He had power from above. 
None of them could speak as He did, nor work such 
miracles. His influence became great. The Jews saw in 
it the incipient destroyer of their much-loved policy. The 
people and the nation would soon go after Him, should 
He continue,—hence they resolve on His death, that they 
might banish His name, His influence, and His memorial 
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for ever from the earth. To effectuate this, they devise 
for Him the ignominious death of crucifixion—a death fit 
only for outcasts or Roman slaves. They cry, “crucify 
Him, crucify Him.” Being under the Roman Government, 
however, they must get Roman instrumentality to work. 
They prevail on Pilate, and the thing is done; Roman 
soldiers carry out the cruel work. This was the develop- 
ment of the intention of those who crucified the Lord of 
glory. 

We shall now devote a little time to answer the question 
What did God determine to do? This we shall more in- 
telligently accomplish after submitting a brief exegesis of 
our text. Let it first be observed then, that it occurs in 
the midst of a prayer. Peter, and John, had wrought a 
miracle on the lame man, who lay daily at the gate of the 
temple, asking alms of the people. The man went up to 
the temple with these disciples, and was seen by the people 
leaping, and praising God. The people marveiled at the 
great change which they observed in the man. From this, 
Peter took occasion to address them, and in preaching 
Christ, he severely condemned the conduct of the Jews, 
because of the treatment they gave to Jesus, in whose name 
the miracle was wrought. The chief Priests, and Elders, 
discovered a power in those followers of Christ, whom they 
had crucified. They therefore laid hands on them, put them 
in prison, for the night, and on the following day, the 
Sanhedrim took up the case. Peter, and John, displayed 
great boldness, and tock full liberty of speech. The man 
whom they had healed moreover stood beside. This shook 
their confidence, for they were constrained to say, “a 
notable miracle hath been done by them.” The members 
of the Court confer among themselves, and they agree to 
threaten the disciples, that they speak to no man in Christ’s 
name. Being afraid to punish, because of the people, ‘ for 
all men glorified God, for that which was done,” they 
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therefore threatened, and re-threatened, and then let them 
go. When thus set free, they went to their own company, 
and reported all that was done to them. The whole of those 
assembled, then lifted up their voice in prayer to God, and 
while praying cited for illustration, what David said, in the 
second Psalm, prophetically of Jesus Christ—“‘ Why did the 
heathen rage, and the people imagine vain things? The 
kings of the earth stood up, and the rulers were gathered 
together against the Lord and against His Christ.” After 
this citation, our text follows, “ For of a truth against thy . 
holy child Jesus,” &c. That is, David prophesied long ago, 
that which would be done concerning Christ, and now we 
have seen his prophecy translated into-actual history. It is 
now demonstrated by fact, that though kings and rulers, 
Jews and heathens, combined against the Lord, and His 
Anointed, we now see that their rage was foolish, and their 
imaginations vain—they thought by death, to destroy the 
cause of Jehovah’s Messiah, but did they succeed in this ? 
No: for it was by death, that God designed to accomplish 
the great and glorious work, He had given His Holy Child 
to do. They had thus conspired in design, against the Lord, 
and His Anointed, but in their ignorance, they had resolved 
on the very thing which God had determined, by His own 
hand and counsel, to be done. They were thus comletely 
outwitted, for their own chosen action was turned entirely 
against them. If they thought that they had defeated 
Christ by putting Him to death, did not the servants of 
God glory in that death, as the only means of success? 
From this the Apostles take courage, and in their prayer 
they desire the same principle repeated ; hence they say, now 
Lord behold the threatening of these Rulers, who have 
threatened us, that we teach no more in the name of 
Jesus——take these threatenings into account, and over-rule 
them, as thou didst the rage against thine own Son, so that 
instead of these threatenings hindering the Gospel, let them 
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forward it, so that, instead of us becoming weak, and 
cowardly, under them, let them be so turned to account, 
that we shall speak the truth more boldly than ever. They 
sought the assistance of God, to make them thus strong 
(ver. 30). When they concluded their prayer, the place 
was shaken wherein they were assembled, and they were all 
filled with the Holy Ghost, and they spake the word of 
God, with boldness (ver. 31). This answer to their prayer, 
dispels everything like doubt, regarding the thing for which 
they prayed, and also regarding the use they made, both of 
the prophecy, and history, which they referred to, bearing 
on the death of Jesus: it is thus, as the wrath of man was 
made to praise Thee, in the one case—in the case of Thy 
holy servant—so let the rage of the Jews against us who 
are also Thy servants, be over-ruled, to Thy praise, in 
advancing Thy cause through our instrumentality. 

In the phraseology of the text, no very important change 
need be made, yet a little verbal criticism, may tend to 
make the meaning a little more plain. Here let us note, 
that our English Version seems to be defective. After the 
words ‘‘were gathered together” should follow the phrase, a 
this city (see Tischendorf, &c.) The addition gives emphasis. 
It was not in any far off province, but even in Jerusalem, 
the beloved Zion, in which God had chosen to dwell—the 
glory of the whole earth—the city of the great King, made 
glorious by the footpaths of Jehovah—even there did the 
uncircumcised Roman, and the-traitorous Jew, combine 
against the Lord and His Anointed. This was indeed 
daring, and infidel wickedness, no less conspicuous however, 
in its overthrow, than in its foolish rage. 

The term child (wars), might be safely enough rendered 
son. It is thus rendered in Acts ui. 13 and 26, and in 
both these cases it is applied to Jesus. It also gets the 
rendering son in John iv. 51. The proper term for Son, 
however, (wos), occurs hundreds of times in the New 
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Testament, and we would readily enough expect the 
Apostles to have used it here, had they intended specially 
to give Jesus the appellation Son. The term which they 
have used, more frequently means servant in the New 
Testament, than anything else. We would here prefer this 
reading. In Isaiah lii. 13, the words occur, “ my servant 
shall deal prudently,” and the Septuagint renders this, as in 
other cases, by (zat:)—the term used in our text. More- 
over, in a verse which precedes those we are considering 
(25), the same term is found, and is translated servant, 
thus :—‘“‘ by the mouth of thy servant David hast said.” 
The Apostles are here concerned about service, and they 
speak of David as a servant—then of One who was also a 
servant—a perfect servant, for He had done all that God 
required of Him—a holy servant, for He had done no 
iniquity—yet He was a servant, and assisted by God to 
overcome all opposition, and even to make it subservient to 
his own ends. We too are servants, say the Apostles, 
therefore let succour be to us, that we may be strong, to 
make all opposition work for the advancement of Thy cause, 
and redound to thy glory. 

We may turn now to the question, What did God deter- 
mine to do? Taking the text in the sense of some respectable 
Commentators, we may first question whether there be any 
determination of God referred to at all. The word rendered 
determined we have had under our notice already. With 
the exception of this, and one other case, it is translated by 
the English verb to predestinate. The attentive reader will 
remember, that when considering predestination, we showed 
that the verb meant, etymologically and properly, to mark 
out beforehand, that is, to mark off by limits, in view of 
something to follow. In this sense, the verb is understood 
by some in Acts iv. 28. Thus Dr. Whitby writes, “The 
import of the words will be no more than this, that Jews 
and Gentiles were assembled to accomplish those sufferings 
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of our Saviour for mankind, which God had foretold, and 
by foretelling had determined (marked out) should come to 
pass; according to those words of Paul, Acts xiii. 27, 
‘They who dwelt at Jerusalem, and their princes, not 
knowing the voices of the prophets, have fulfilled them, 
by condemning Him, doing all things which were written of 
Him.’” This interpretation is worthy of honourable con- 
sideration. Indeed an interpretation, so agreeable to 
common sense—so satisfactory to the force of the inspired 
original as this is, ought to make the decretalist tremble 
when he thinks of his awful structure, which contains 
within it all the most direful deeds of rage, rapine, and 
murder, unchangeably decreed to come to pass. 

Another mode of interpretation transposes the words of 
the text thus—“ For of a truth, against Thy holy child 
Jesus, whom Thou hast anointed, (for to do whatsoever 
Thy hand and Thy counsel determined before to be done,) 
both Herod and Pontius Pilate, with the Gentiles and 
the people of Israel, were gathered together.” (See Dr. 
Clarke). This mode of arranging the words would entirely 
turn off every aspect of decretalism which the passage may 
be supposed to wear. Its teaching would simply be this :— 
That God had anointed his “servant the Branch,” to do 
what had been resolved on by His own hand and counsel,— 
had anointed Him,—set Him apart to accomplish the work 
He had given Him to do. Although this interpretation 
is quite in keeping with a great Scriptural truth, that 
the Messiah was set apart by God, to do all His pleasure 
in the work of our redemption, yet, we would not adopt 
it ;—for, jirst, it requires the questionable liberty of a 
transposition ; and, second, it puts entirely out of joint 
the prayer of the Apostles. Let the conclusion of the 
27th verse run together with the 29th, and then the 
Apostles would be presented as praying God, respecting 
the threatenings against the Saviour. But these, as far 
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as they were carried out, had already become history, 
and could never be changed. Christ was now received 
up into glory, and was for ever beyond the reach of 
earthly foes. As we have clearly seen, the disciples pray 
for themselves, as servants of God, that they may more 
boldly serve Him. If we allow their prayer to stand, 
we must refrain from making any re-arrangement of the 
words. That this interpretation exists, however, and has 
respectable support, is certainly another reason to show, 
that neither the Confession nor its abettors have an un- 
questioned right to make the use they do of the text. 

That we may do justice to the text, and admit every 
phase of difficulty that may belong to it, we will not 
only admit, but will contend, that God both marked out 
by prophecy what would be done by wicked men to Jesus ; 
and also had a plan of action marked out, or determined 
on, for Himself. What, then, did God determine to do? 
We need have no difficulty here. When sin first blighted 
our world, and brought the shadows of death upon it, 
the remedy was announced in the seed of the woman 
that would bruise the serpent’s head. As time rolled 
on, God renewed, and re-renewed the glorious announce- 
ment, and, by sacrifice and ceremony, He maintained the 
same. Indeed, all the Prophets, from Moses, downwards, 
testified concerning Jesus. He was announced, as the 
One who would be bruised by Jehovah, and who would have 
laid on Him the iniquities of all. Having become incar- 
nate, He declared Himself that He was given of God, 
and that He had received from Him the baptism of death, 
so that, towards the end of His course, as man, he said, 
“‘T have finished the work Thou gavest me to do.” This 
is clear, then, Jehovah designed to give Him to die. This 
is what God determined to do. This is not only known 
from Scripture, generally, but seems to be taught in the 
text itself. It speaks of God determining by His ‘“ hand.” 
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Allusion seems to be made to the two goats concerning 
whom lots were to be cast (Lev. xvi, 8). On the one 
lot was written—‘“ for the Lord ;” and on the other, “for 
the scape-goat.” The one goat stood on the right hand, 
and the other on the left hand of the priest ; and when 
he took up the two lots in his hands, if in his right hand 
it was found that he had held the lot marked “for the 
Lord,” then, that lot was applied to the right hand goat, 
and it was counted holy to the Lord, and was slain for 
a sin-offering. If the lot marked “for the Lord” had 
been in the left hand, then the left hand goat would 
have been slain as a sin-offering; and the right hand 
one would have been made the scape-goat. The hand 
of the priest was thus the instrument of determining 
what was to be slain in sacrifice. Christ was long 
marked out as a _ sin-offering—his soul was made an 
offering for sin. This was not doneby the hand of 
any Levitical priest, but by the hand of God—(see 
Pool and Hammond). He determined thus to give His 
Son to die. He gave Him up to death for us all, 
according to this determination. What, now, is our 
position? It is simply this,—that God determined to 
give up Jesus to die, and that the Jews and Gentiles 
determined on the same thing, to put Jesus to death; 
thus they were gathered together, to do whatsoever God’s 
hand and counsel had determined before to be done. At 
this point, God and these men seem to be at one; but 
were they really agreed? We reply, emphatically, they 
were not,—for, first, the heathen Romans and the infuri- 
ated Jews imagined vain things, and waxed wild, in 
murderous rage, against the Lord and against his Christ. 
Whereas, God simply determined to make His Son an 
offering for sin. It is true these wicked men desired to 
take the life of Christ, and God determined to pour out 
His soul unto death. Both parties thus resolved on the 
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life of Christ; but the former to destroy him thereby, for 
ever; whereas, the latter determined to make Him a Saviour 
and a glorious Conqueror, through death. 

Second—Those men who conspired against Christ were 
murderers. They killed the Prince of Life ; whereas, God 
gave Him up, according to mutual agreement, and, with 
a gloriously benevolent purpose—to save men from their 
sins—a purpose which was to Christ Himself a “joy before 
Him set.” It was this great work of mercy God deter- 
mined to do; but not the work of murder; that rested 
wholly with the men who conceived it in their hearts. 
Impatient to interpose his judgment, some reader, we 
presume, is now ready to say—But when God determined 
to cause the death of Jesus, and when His human con- 
spirators determined to cause the same thing, what differ- 
ence could there be, both having thus determined? If 
this reasoning were sound, then murder would be a proper 
thing,—indeed, it would just be helping on the work of 
God. It would follow, too, that because God has deter- 
mined that all men shall die, that every one conspiring 
against the life of a fellow-man, would be determining to 
do the work of God—the very work that His hand and 
counsel had decreed should be done. It is God’s prero- 
gative to say to the sons of men, return ye to the dust, 
and no man has a right to interfere with this preroga- 
tive at all; he who does so seeks to take an inalienable 
right out of God’s hands. It was thus the Jews and 
Romans acted; they were, therefore, rebels against God, 
while, at the same time, murderers in heart. This, 
they knew well; for, when the charge was laid upon 
them, they were pricked to the heart, being conscious 
of their guilt. They did not extenuate by saying, we 
determined to do only what God’s hand and counsel had 
determined before to be done. It would have been mad- 
ness to have answered thus; for the very essence of 
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work which solely belonged to Jehovah ; just as the chief 
crime of a murderer lies in setting at nought the in- 
communicable right of God, and wickedly usurping His 
prerogative. 

Third—Though God determined on the death of Jesus, 
He did not thereby determine on the manner of death 
adopted by the Jews. That was entirely the product 
of human device. fPeter’s charge thus runs, “ye have 
taken, and by the hands of the lawless (Romans), have 
crucified and slain.” Does some one reply—that God 
required the wicked deeds of men, that He might make 
a sacrifice of His Son? Then we add, Peter’s charge, 
dictated as it was by God’s Holy Spirit, would be a piece 
of cruel injustice. Moreover, if God required these wicked 
deeds of men, then He required sin, to make an atonement 
for sin—decreed wickedness that good might come. Chris- 
tian men, decretalists specially, point out the deeds done in 
the crucifixion, as unequalled in atrocity—as superlative 
among all the deeds of wickedness, within the whole com- 
pass of time. If so, then God stood in need even of these, 
could not get on in His glorious work of atonement without 
them. How could God now condemn all sin, when He 
could not get on without the chief of it? Dear Reader, 
would not this be a fearful anomaly ? Were God’s resources 
so exhausted, that He could not get on without receiving 
help from the children of Satan? Might not hell triumph, 
and say, Heaven could not succeed without my help? 
Moreover, why condemn without any extenuation, the men 
whose work is regarded as indispensible to God’s success ? 
Christian man, canst thou believe that the murderous rage 
of the infuriated Jew, vented by the ruthless spear of the 
heathen Roman, was necessary, or could be instrumental in 
opening the gates of Heaven? If the death of Christ has 
opened these gates to us, could not God himself have caused 
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His work would have been gloriously holy, and free from 
all unrighteousness? Would not this have enhanced it 
much, and made it altogether divine? Dear Reader, hast 
thou ever thought it might really be thus after all? 
Wouldst thou not rejoice, if God’s word would declare it 
to be so? Then would thy soul be glad in the Lord, and 
would rejoice more than ever, in the salvation of thy God. 
Ponder here the Saviour’s words, and the marvellous light 
will dawn :—“ Thow hast brought me into the dust of 
death ” (Ps. xxii. 15). 

Fourth —That which the conspirators against Christ 
determined to do, was not done by them, and therefore 
could not have been determined on by God at all. This is 
certainly our strongest position, and if made clear, cannot 
fail to convince every thinking mind, that God did not 
determine the deeds of those who conspired against His 
Son. We shall now submit the items of proof, and lst— 
The text does not say, they accomplished their designs. It 
only says, that they “were gathered together for to do”— 
for the purpose of doing —(rorfoa.—ut facerent) those 
things which God had Himself determined to do. Are we 
then to suppose, that God now stood aside from His own 
work, and gave it over to the hands of murderous usurpers ? 
God forbid. Their vain counsels were all set at nought, and 
His own glorious work He carried out, with His own holy 
hands. It would be a gross mistake to say, that the Roman 
Legions conquered the North of Scotland, although they 
were gathered together for that purpose. So it would be 
a gratuituous assumption to affirm, that the text taught, 
that the Jews, and Gentiles, accomplished the work of 
putting the Saviour to death, while it affirms merely, that 
they were combined for that purpose. Such a work was too 
high and holy, for being deputed to Judah’s wrathful sons, 
or to Rome’s benighted soldiers. The prophecy has now 
become history—that the Lord Himself would bruise Him. 
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The position of Dr. Hammond is not far removed from the 
one we occupy. His words are, “The truth is clear. God 
decreed that those things should be done, but He did not 
decree that the Jews should do them.” 

2nd.—While Christ died on the cross, He did not die by 
crucifixion. The testimonies in support of this are various. 
The short time that He lived on the cross affords probable 
evidence. He died before any of the fatal wounds, inflicted 
in crucifixion, were inflicted on Him. Hence Pilate’s as- 
tonishment, when Joseph sought the body of Jesus, ‘“ Pilate 
marvelled if He were already dead,’ and required to be 
certified of the same by the centurion, ere he would grant 
the request of Joseph, or give credence to his testimony, 
that Jesus was dead (Mark xv. 43-45). When the soldiers 
“saw that He was dead already, they brake not His legs” 
(John xix. 33). The breaking of the legs, in this case 
too, was sooner than usual, because the Sabbath was at 
hand, yet Christ was dead even some while before this. A 
sentence may be here transcribed from “ The Last Day of 
Our Lord’s Passion,” by Dr. Hanna—“ So well was it 
understood by the early Fathers of the Church—by those 
who lived in, or near, the times when this mode of capital 
punishment was still in use, that life never was terminated 
by it alone, within six hours, as was the case with Christ.” 
Crucifixion, though painful enough, and exhausting, was by 
no means a speedy cause of death. Twenty-four hours was 
generally the shortest limit, and sometimes life extended on 
to the sixth day. Though the crucified was transfixed, he 
was not suspended by the nails; a part projected from the 
cross, on which he sat. In this way there would not be 
such a tension on the muscles of the upper extremities, as 
is generally supposed. Moreover, the wounds caused by the 
nails, could shed very little blood. The small vessels that 
might be ruptured, would be plugged, so that loss of blood 
could not be so much as to sensibly impair strength, and 
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this death, as He causes the death of other men, and thus 
let it be remembered, Christ died before anything else was 
done. What then caused His death? He was in the flower 
of manhood. Neither could we suppose that He had any 
constitutional, or acquired physical defects. If God would 
have no halt, or lame, in sacrifice, we could not believe 
that His own Son, the sacrifice of His own choosing—the 
sacrifice of sacrifices—would have any defect. Why then 
did He so speedily die? Does any one say, because of 
weakness ? Then the question may recur, whence came this 
weakness? It was not from crucifixion. Might it not be 
from the huge burden He bore—the world’s iniquity? If 
so, let it be remembered, it was the Lord that laid it upon 
Him. It was not His crucifiers. But His weakness was 
not apparent on the cross. He showed much existing 
vigour. He was not as one whose strength was drained. 
At the very last He cried with a loud voice, then “ bowed 
His head and gave up the ghost.” Whether it was by this 
means, or the other means, we see clearly it was not by 
crucifixion. This however, was the plan adopted by His 
conspirators, but.it was not carried out so as to cause death, 
therefore we still affirm, that what they combined for the 
purpose of doing was not done. Sir James Simpson’s words 
may have weight here—-‘‘ His death was not the mere result 
of crucifixion, for, lst.—the period was too short: a person 
in the prime of life, as Christ was, not dying from this 
mode of mortal punishment in six hours, as He did, but 
usually surviving till the second or third day, or even 
longer. 2nd.—The attendant phenomena at the time of 
actual death, were different from those of actual crucifixion. 
The crucified died as is well known, under a lingering 
process of gradual exhaustion, weakness, and faintness. 
On the contrary, Christ cried with a loud voice, and spoke 
once and again—all apparently within a few minutes of His 
dissolution” (see Appendix to Dr. Hanna’s work). 
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drd.—That which was the chief cause of Christ’s death 
was mental agony, not such as could be caused by nails, 
or spears, Jewish rage, or Roman barbarity. Christ taught 
men to fear not those that can kill the body. Does He now 
so fear Himself, as to faint and fail before them’? Verily 
not. There is something else at work. Could an Apostle 
Say concerning the things that cause death to the body— 
“None of these things move me; neither count I my life 
dear unto myself, so that I might finish my course with 
joy ;” and yet, the Master’s courage fail before the means 
of death to be applied to Him? It is not the things of 
men that trouble Him. A mysterious agony wrings His 
holy soul, and He cries not to men, but to God—“ My 
God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken me?’ All the 
early Fathers of the Church agree, in attributing the 
death of Christ to a supernatural agency, and so do we. 
A mental agony broke down the human frame of the 
blessed Redeemer. He died before the work of His foes 
could be carried out; consequently, He died not by it. 
The Father did His own work. By turning to John, 
xix. 34, we get an indication of that which was the 
immediate cause of the Saviour’s death. There, we read 
that blood and water issued from His side when it was 
pierced, after death, by the spear of the Roman soldier. 
Observe, here, this was not blood from the vessels of 
the body. The blood in the vascular system rarely co- 
agulates after death, and when it does, it is after death 
several hours. Observe, also, this was effused, or shed 
blood, that John saw,—that is, it was outside its own 
vessels, and must have been in a large cavity of the 
body, because it could not have separated into crassa- 
mentum, or clot and serwm, or water, without being col- 
lected in a large quantity outside the blood vessels. There 
can be no clear explanation of the case, unless it be 
concluded that Christ died by rupture of the heart. Im 
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this case, instead of the heart causing the blood all to 
circulate through the body, it would, at every pulsation, 
at least, cause a jet of blood to flow into the pericar- 
dum, a membrane which forms a large fibro-serous sac, 
which surrounds and encloses the heart. This sac is sus- — 
ceptible of holding three or four pounds of blood, or even 
more. For all practical use, this blood is as literally 
shed, as though it were out of the body altogether; not 
only does it take away the life-blood, but its tendency 
is to stifle the heart’s action. It is thus a double cause 
of death. Here, the blood would be dead, even while 
the body was alive, and being extravasated, would, lke 
all blood in a similar condition, separate into clot and 
serum, or blood and water. Consistently, with the mode 
of His death, no cavity in the region pierced by the 
spear could possibly contain the blood and water which 
John saw issuing from the Saviour’s side. “I do not 
believe that anything could possibly account for this ap- 
pearance, as described by the Apostle, except a collection 
of blood effused into the distended sac of the pericar- 
dium, in consequence of rupture of the heart, and after- 
wards separated, as is usual, with extravasated blood into 
those two parts, viz., (1) crassamentum, or red clot; and 
(2) watery serum.” (Sir James Simpson.) 

The statement of John thus informs us, that blood 
haa effused from the heart of Christ, and that death was 
caused by a wound that neither was inflicted nor known 
by His crucifiers. What was this wound? It seems to 
have been nothing else than a ruptured or broken heart. 
The real operating cause of this, no doubt, lay in the 
mental condition of the Saviour. Now, His hour was 
,come; now was the hour, and power of darkness. See 
His agony in the garden; even, there, His sweat was 
effused blood, and His soul was exceedingly sorrowful, 
even unto death. Was this for the fear of crucifixion? 
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It is impossible thus to believe concerning Jesus Christ ; 
He was not taken by surprise, nor was He troubled 
with a conscience ill at ease. He was suffering the load 
of the world’s iniquity,—hence, His strong emotion. 

The knowledge is universal among men, that the heart 
is an organ very much influenced by the play of the 
passions; so much is this perceptible, that, in cases of 
a sudden emotion being produced, the heart immediately 
leaps, and its excited pulsations are distinctly felt, even 
in the extremities. When an emotion becomes very strong, 
the walls of the heart may be rent, or torn, by the 
violence of its own action. Men have died in cases of 
extreme joy. Sophocles, a very celebrated poet of Athens, 
thus died, when he learned that his poetry had gained 
him a prize, at the Olympic Games. Overwhelming 
grief, or sorrow, will produce the same result. To die 
of a broken heart involves a significance which has been 
recognised only of late. Scientific examination having 
demonstrated that the organ is literally ruptured, and its 
vital contents spilt within the enclosing sac, which is in- 
tended for protection to the heart. Among mere men, 
cases of bloody sweat have been found, as well as cases 
of death, by broken heart; neither is there much differ- 
ence between the two cases; both appear to be caused 
by the excited action of the heart. Im the former, the 
force breaks through the capillary distribution, at the 
extremities ; while, in the latter, the force breaks through 
the walls of the fountain. The action in the garden thus 
appears to be the same in kind, as that which termi- 
nated the life of Jesus on the Cross. In neither case 
was the Saviour’s wound inflicted by men. According to 
prophecy, Jehovah Himself was bruising Him. . 

If mere men have shed the bloody sweat, and rent 
their hearts with mental emotions, who was more likely 
to die thus than Jesus? In the elements of humanity, 
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He was like unto His brethren ; but, in respect to the 
‘burden He bore, He was like none of them. “ Was ever 
grief like His?” Our griefs and sorrows He bore. When 
He took the sinner’s place, His soul was made an offer- 
ing for sin; it was wrung with agony, till the earthly 
temple was rent; showing us that humanity could not 
stand before the wrath of Jehovah, which was exhibited 
against sin. It was not the hand of man that laid on 
this ; neither was it through the hands of men ; Jehovah 
Himself “put Him to grief.” He otfered up His own 
glorious sacrifice. The malicious hands of men have no 
part in this glory,—Christ made sin for us, that we might 
be made the righteousness of God in Him. On this point, 
another quotation from Sir James Simpson will be ap- 
preciated :—‘“‘ Mental emotions and passions are well known 
by all, to affect the actions of the heart in the way of 
palpitation, fainting, etc. That these emotions and pas- 
sions, when in overwhelming excess, occasionally, though 
rarely, produce laceration, or rupture of the walls of the 
heart, is stated by most medical authorities, who have 
written on the affections of this organ; and our poets 
even allude to this effect, as an established fact. 

: ‘The grief that does not speak, 

Si iaeors the o’er fraught heart, and bids it break.’ 
But, if a human heart was riven and ruptured by the 
mere amount of mental agony that was endured, it would 
surely—we would even argue @ priori—be that of our 
Redeemer, when, during these dark and dreadful hours, 
on the cross, He, ‘being made a curse for us,’ ‘bore our 
griefs and carried our sorrows,’ and suffered for sin the 
malediction of God and man, ‘full of anguish,’ and now 
‘exceeding sorrowful, even unto death.” (Dr. Hanna’s 

Appendix, pp. 338, 339). 7 
Every reader must admit that, without the explana- 
tion which we adopt, he must fail in getting a proper 
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meaning to John’s asseveration, that blood and water came 
out of Jesus’ side. It would not be satisfactory to assume 
that the water would be in the pericardium by itself— 
such a quantity would be abnormal, and would imply 
disease—and that the blood came from the heart itself; 
both it and the pericardium being punctured. In such 
a condition, the blood of the heart and the water, in its 
enclosing sac,—the pericardium being similarly fluid, and 
coming from one aperture, would have commingled, and 
both would have had the appearance of blood, so that 
a distinction could not have been seen by the Apostle ; 
moreover, on this hypothesis, we could have no physical 
cause to account for death. It was not in the punctured 
wounds that were in his hands and feet; and if, in His 
mental agony, then that agony must have produced an 
effect on the body to cause death; but we have no indi- 
cation of such an effect. If we conclude that water 
came from one cavity, and blood from another, the only 
rational hypothesis is, that the so-called blood and water 
came from the pericardium ; and if so, they must have 
effused as blood from the heart, and remained for some- 
time, so as to separate into the thickish adherent clot, 
and the watery substance, serwm. The clot of blood, that 
is sometime dead, is inclined to adhere, so that the blood 
which John saw must have been in this condition, else 
he could never have discovered a distinction so apparent. 
Dr. Struthers, Professor of Anatomy, in Aberdeen Uni- 
versity, thus writes—“I do not think that any mtelli- 
gent medical man will read Dr. Stroud’s treatise on the 
physical cause of the death of Christ, without being 
satisfied with the explanation. No other hypothesis will 
satisfactorily explain the separate escape of blood and water 
from a wound in that region, and all the incidents at- 
tending the death of Christ are entirely accounted for by 
the hypothesis of rupture of the heart and the separation 
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of the watery and red constituents of the blood within 
the distended pericardium, on the puncture of which they 
would escape forcibly. The various cases of rupture of 
the heart, from mental emotion, with similar separation 
of the watery and the red parts of the blood, collected 
by Dr. Stroud ; and also, his cases of bloody sweat, form 
a body of extremely interesting illustration and_ proof ; 
and, altogether, the treatise is a monument, of careful 
research and cautious reasoning” (Appendix to Dr. Hanna’s 
work, pp. 341, 342. To this same work we would refer the 
reader for fuller testimony, and much interesting matter). 
A. case which came under the notice of Dr. Harvey, 
Professor of Materia Medica, in Aberdeen University, and 
which he kindly communicated to us, is not without 
interest. On the forenoon of a certain day, some years ago, 
Dr. Harvey was called to see a patient in Aberdeen, who 
complained ef severe pain over the region of the heart. 
Nothing could be done in the case to relieve the man, and 
he died in the afternoon of the same day. His case being 
a peculiar one, a post mortem examination was made, and 
it was found that the pericardium was greatly distended, 
and contained within it, a large quantity of blood, and 
water, or more properly clot and serwm. These two were 
arranged in alternate layers, the one above the other. 
The explanation of this lies in the fact, that a small longi- 
tudinal rupture, or rent, was discovered in the wall of the 
heart, so that when the heart pulsated, the blood jetted out 
till the patient bled to death. The effusion into the peri- 
cardium being slow and gradual, time was allowed for the 
blood to separate, into its red and watery constituents, by 
degrees, so that a layer of clot alternated with a layer of 
serum, within the heart sac. Had this been punctured, as 
with the spear that pierced the side of Christ, blood and 
water, to the popular observer, would have come forth, the 
red colouring matter, now bound up in the clot, would 
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refuse to mingle with the serum, or watery fluid. We do 
not know what was the cause of rupture in this case, but 
we know that it caused death, when it was made, and we 
also know, that the post mortem appearances, corresponded 
to the phenomena presented, when the side of the Redeemer 
was pierced. There was a shedding of blood, which took 
away life, but which was seen to no human eye, while life 
remained. -So was it with Jesus Christ, His heart was 
bleeding unto death, while He was in the midst of His 
enemies, but they knew not that He died thus. Thus was 
shed the precious blood—the blood that avails for thie 
remission of sins. His holy soul agonized with bitter 
anguish. Compared with which the puny efforts of His 
crucifiers, would be but as a grain of sand, to that which 
bounds the sea. It was not the hands of men, but the 
dereliction of His Father’s face, that made Him cry out 
when on the cross. Thus it was, 


“* For our sins He groaned, He bled 
Beneath His Father’s rod.” 


It is true, that severe physical exercise might cause rup- 
ture of the heart, but this will take place only, when the 
muscular fibre of the heart gives place to what is ealled fatty 
degeneration of that organ. It would be approaching blas- 
phemy however, to suppose this of Jesus. Soundness of 
body was needed, to endure even for one moment, in that 
dreadful hour. His terrible work had to be accomplished 
while in the body. It was finished when dissolution came. 
Moreover, as Keble puts it, “Thou wilt feel all, that 
Thou mayest pity all. . . . . O most entire, and 
perfect sacrifice, renewed in every pulse.” ‘In regard to 
Christ we know that at the period of His death, He was in 
the prime of life ; and that as morally He was ‘ holy, harm- 
less, and undefiled,’ so physically He was without spot or 
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blemish” (Dr. Begbie). We must therefore conclude, that 
unspeakable anguish of soul, must have torn the heart of 
Jesus, when he stood in the room of all sinners of mankind, 
for “He tasted death for every man.” The death of woe, 
due to every sinner, from Adam to the last that shall be 
born on earth, was put into one cup. It must have been an 
awful cup, yet that cup the Saviour drank, and drank it all. 
No wonder that His human heart should fail to stand the 
anguish which wrung it. 

But if the Saviour died of a broken heart, and not by the 
hands of men, especially if this be a matter so important, 
evlncing as it would, that Christ died because of what the 
Lord had laid upon Him, would we not expect to find some- 
thing in Scripture bearing on the point? We presume that 
most of our readers would anxiously look for this. Neither 
will they look in vain, if they turn to Psalm xxii.—a well- 
known psalm, prophetic of Christ’s sufferings on the cross. 
In the 14th verse we read, “ My heart is like wax, it is 
melted in the midst of my bowels.” If it be no extravagance 
to take these words in verses 16, 17, and 18—“ They 
pierced my hands and my feet, I may tell all my bones; 
they look and stare upon me: they part my garments 
among them, and cast lots upon my vesture,” literally, 
neither can it be any stretch of interpretation, to take the 
words quoted from verse 14, in a literal sense. In Psalm 
lxix. 20, we also read, ‘‘ Reproach hath brcken my heart.” 
We need have no more difficulty in taking these words in a 
plain literal sense, than we would have in taking what is 
in the verse following, “They gave me also gall, for my 
meat, snd in my thirst they gave me vinegar to drink.” In 
the words of Solomon, ‘ Righteousness exalteth a nation, 
but sin is a reproach unto any people.” Thus the sin—the 
reproach of all sinners was imputed to Christ. Hence that 
powerful impulse of emotions, which wrung the soul of the 
agonizing Redeemer, till that heart which beat within His 
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body, was rent—opening up a holier of holies, than that 
within the temple. Be assured, O Reader, that this rending 
of the heart, was done by something higher, and holier, and 
more divine, than the wretched deeds of crucitiers. The 
sincere words of Him, whose heart was broken for thee, 
assures us of this, “J lay down my life, that I might take 
it again; no man taketh it from me, but I lay it down of 
myself” (John x. 17,18). “ Zhow hast brought me into 
the dust of death” (Ps. xxii. 15). “ All ye shall be offended 
because of me this night ; for it is written, I will smite the. 
Shepherd, and the sheep of the flock shall be scattered 
abroad” (Matt. xxvi. 31). By the Saviour’s teaching, he 
that smote, was neither Jew, nor Gentile, but Jehovah 
Himself. It was His stroke that brought Jesus to the 
dust of death—the grave. Then again, “ Zhe Lord hath 
laid on Him the iniquity of us all.” “Jt pleased the Lord 
to bruise Him, He hath put Him to grief.” “ He hath 
poured out His soul unto death” (Is. lui. 6, 10, 12). 
Nothing can be more plain than these parts of Scripture. 
They establish beyond question, that the work—-the great 
work of redemption, was accomplished by the Father, and 
the Son. The word of God uniformly attributes the pro- 
pitiatory death of Jesus, to divine hands, and not to the 
polluted hands of malicious intermeddiers. It is surely 
now plain beyond controversy, that while men conspired 
against Christ, and combined to put Him to death, they 
certainly failed to accomplish their design: God Himself 
did, and did alone, what He determined before to be done. 
It is therefore a huge mistake, to suppose that the work 
done by Jehovah Himself, was one with what wretched 
malicious bigots, in their wickedness perpetrated. 

There can be no doubt, that the treatment which Christ 
received at the hands of men, all tended in the direction of 
death ; nevertheless, it was not their wicked interposition 
that brought the Saviour down to death. They were not 
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the priests to offer up this—the Lord’s great sacrifice. 
But if we advance the doctrine, that though Jesus died 
while on the cross, He did not die by crucifixion, objections 
no doubt will be presented. These too, will to some minds 
at least, appear all the more formidable, because they dis- 
turb the repose of long-standing opinions. We shall now 
endeavour to meet such objections as might arise. 

First—It might be objected, that if the Jews did not 
actually put Jesus to death, why is His death laid to their 
charge? That it is laid to their charge, is beyond question. 
Peter said to them concerning Christ, “‘ Him ye have taken 
and by the hands of the lawless, have crucified and slain,” 
this also—‘ And killed the Prince of Life, whom God hath 
raised from the dead.” But if God said, “ I will smite the 
Shepherd,” how could the Jews be fairly charged with the 
crime of murder? Very strictly, and justly, could they be 
thus charged, because they had fully designed it in their 
heart, and would have carried it out literally, had not God 
taken Christ away by other means. A very clear principle 
of Scripture, and morality, is here exemplified—“ As a man 
thinketh in his heart, so is he” (Prov. xxiil. 7). That is, ifa 
man should design to murder, he is from that very moment 
murderer, and is so accounted of by God. One or two cases 
from Scripture, will make this more plain. In the Sermon 
on the Mount, a very clear illustration occurs—“ Whoso- 
ever looketh on a woman, to lust after her, hath committed 
adultery already with her, in his heart” (Mat. v. 28). 
While Judas yet sat at the table with Jesus, and the other 
disciples, Jesus saith unto him, “That thou doest, do 
quickly” (John xiii. 27). Judas was only designing the 
betrayal in his heart, but Christ, who saw this heart work, 
regarded it as actual betrayal. The real sphere of action is 
within the heart. That which is beyond, is but the ex- 
pression, or execution of the action. Jt is because of this, 
that God judges men by their hearts ; exactly according to 
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the good, or the evil intended there, so is the man in his 
moral character. When it is said in Scripture, that all 
the assembly of Israel killed the paschal lamb, it is never 
meant that every individual, literally, put a lamb to death. 
By representative parties only was the lamb slain, but with 
them, all the rest concurred, and this concurrence, or agree- 
ment, was regarded as being exactly equivalent to the actual 
killing of the animal (Exod. xii. 6). Uriah the Hittite, 
was slain by the sword of the children of Ammon, yet his 
death was laid on David, because he planned or designed 
it. So far as active use of violence was concerned, the 
crucifiers of our Lord were more closely connected with 
Jesus, than David was with Uriah, and if the prophet of 
God could say to David, “Thou hast killed Uriah the 
Hittite with the sword . . . . and hast slain him 
with the sword of the children of Ammon” (2 Sam. xii. 9), 
how much more could an Apostle of God say, to the 
wantonly malicious Jews, ye have killed the Prince of Life ? 
On the authority of God’s word, we might carry the 
principle a little farther. He that hates his brother is 
a murderer, says John; and did not the Jews hate the 
Saviour with the most intense hatred? so that they were, 
in virtue of this, murderers of the Son of God. This 
deed of wickedness may yet be repeated,—indeed, we fear, 
is often done: for, if a child of God commit sin, and 
thus take sides with the sinner, who practically hates 
Christ, then, he not only crucifies the Son of God afresh, 
but he does it in an intensified, or aggravated sense. 
Dear Reader, learn from this, to watch the thoughts and 
intents of thine own heart; for, according to that which 
is designed there, so is thy state before God. ‘Keep 
thy heart diligently, for out of it are the issues of life.” 
Second—To say that Jesus Christ did not die merely 
by crucifixion, it might be objected, that, thereby, we would 
do away with the importance that is attached to the shed- 
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ding of Christ's blood. This objection, however, can only 
go to favour the view that we adopt; for, if we look to 
the mere crucifixion for the shedding of blood, we look 
in vain. There could be no shedding of blood in that 
sense of importance which is attached to the phrase, by 
the mere wounds of crucifixion. The plugged wounds of 
the hands and feet could scarcely bleed at all; the only 
real outpouring of blood was that mentioned by John, 
but that was caused after He was somewhile dead; and, 
surely, no atoning virtue, no power to remit sins, could 
arise from the ruthless thrust of a Roman spear into the 
body that was already dead. What, then, might the 
Scriptures mean (Heb. ix. 22), “Without shedding of 
blood there is no remission?’ It must be admitted that 
this refers to the ceremonial law, and not to Jesus Christ ; 
and is said, rather in depreciation of that law, which 
required continual shedding of blood; but was not that 
law, in its many bleeding sacrifices, typical of Christ, 
intimating that He must atone by the shedding of blood? 
We admit all this; but how are we to understand it, 
in the case of Jesus Christ? Shedding of blood may be 
taken in two ways. rst, it may be taken figuratively, 
as denoting the taking away, or the giving up of life. 
In this figurative sense, the phrase must be used in these 
words—‘“‘ Whosoever sheddeth man’s blood, by man his 
blood shall be shed.” ‘The real import of this must be, 
that whosoever taketh away life, by man his life shall 
also be taken away. Understanding the life to be in the 
blood, the Jews might regard the shedding of blood as 
béing exactly the same in import as the taking away of 
life; and, to keep up the truth, that Jesus would give 
up His life as a ransom for all, they might be trained 
-to the shedding of blood in sacrifice. In this sense, then, 
the shedding of blood applied to the Saviour, would just 
mean, that His life was surrendered ; or, to use Isaiah’s 
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words, that He “poured out His soul unto death.” The 
blood of Christ, too, would be simply equivalent, in mean- 
ing, to the life which He poured out. So far as substantial 
import is concerned, nothing could be lost by this mode 
of explanation; moreover, is not this a very important 
sense of Scripture? The word of God often represents 
the blood of Christ as washing and making clean. If 
those in Heaven be asked, why they shine so bright, 
they reply—‘“ We have washed our robes, and made 
them white in the blood of the Lamb.” Literal blood 
could not wash white, and, hence, the purity here spoken 
of is moral purity,—purity, moreover, that is obtained 
through that love which constrained Jesus to give up 
His life for the guilty. This teaches men to live unto 
Christ, in holiness, moral purity, whiteness. It is not 
necessary, therefore, to adhere to the literal sense, in 
order to obtain virtue from the blood of Jesus Christ ; it 
would, therefore, be no objection to our view at all, should 
jt be made to appear that there was no proper literal 
shedding of blood at the death of Christ, seeing that 
the taking of life, which is represented by it, actually 
became a reality. But, second, the shedding of blood 
may be taken in a purely literal sense ; and, if any con- 
tend for Christ dying by crucifixion, in order to establish 
that, then they are in a mistake; for there was no real 
shedding of blood, while Christ was alive, caused by the 
wounds of crucifixion. The theory we adopt, of Jesus 
dying by a broken heart, is the only one that gives real 
and sacred significance to the shedding of blood; for, 
according to it, He shed His life-blood, within His own 
body, and by reason of the mental agony He suffered, 
laid on Him by His Father, while He stood in the 
sinner’s place. After this shedding of blood had carried 
away the life that was spent for the good of man, the 
gash of the Roman spear revealed the work that was. 
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done by the great and glorious Two—the Father and 
the Son. Neither Jew nor Roman had a hand in this; 
not in the wine-press of their wrath, but of Jehovah’s, 
was His human heart rent asunder,—then the stream 
of life gushed out. Does not this give a significance and 
a new meaning to the blood that was shed on Calvary 4 
If any one still contend for a literal shedding, then let 
bim know that there was no real shedding, but that 
within the sacred temple of the Saviour’s body——-a shedding 
that would satisfy the many types on bleeding altars, as 
no other shedding can. 

Third—Another objection may yet be urged :—Jf Christ 
did not die by crucifiaion, why would an imspired writer such 
as Paul, rejoice so much in the cross? thus :—‘‘I deter- 
mined not to know anything among you, save Jesus Christ, 
and Him crucified,” “God forbid that I should glory save 
in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ.” But what could 
Paul really mean, in such exuberant expressions? We 
cannot suppose, that like the Roman Catholic, he was 
paying sacred homage, to the piece of wood, which cons- 
tituted the cross. We may safely presume that he never 
saw the cross, on which the Saviour was transfixed. His 
words must therefore involve some figure. Indeed is it not: 
clear, that with him the term “cross” is taken by synec- 
doche, for the death the Saviour died while on the cross ? 
It was in this that the Apostle gloried, that Jesus Christ 
died—that He gave His life for sinners, that through this 
surrender of Himself, they might live. Paul was. not one 
of those, who ascribed saving virtue to that, which men did 
to Christ. He evidently believed, and taught, that Christ’s 
death was brought about, by mutual agreement in the 
Godhead, so that the burderm laid on, in terms of this 
agreement—the burden, to wit, of the world’s iniquity— 
laid on too by His Father’s hands, “ bruised” the world’s. 
Redeemer, till death declared the work complete. The 
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following quotations distinctly show that he ascribed all 
virtue to the divine surrender, or giving up of life:—“‘ Who 
gave Himself a ransom for all” (2 Tim. ii. 6). “ Who gave 
Himself for us” (Titus i. 14). “ Who gave Himself for our 
sins” (Gal. i. 4). 

Then again, when Paul speaks of Christ crucified, neither 
he, nor any other inspired writer, is to be understood as 
attaching any virtue, to the ruthless insertion of the nails, 
or to the mockery, or scourging, or to any act done by His 
crucifiers. ‘They were acts of “ bulls,” “ dogs,” and “ raven- 
ing, roaring, lions.” They were murderous deeds, and 
could not be ordained of God, for good. It may be here 
interjected however, that there was virtue in Christ sub- 
mitting to all this. We grant it. But that was a holy and 
divine act—an act of Jesus, and was infinitely removed, 
from what His crucifiers did. Though submission was 
divinely determined of God, it follows by no law of logic, 
that those wicked actions of abuse, were determined too. 
Though it may be right to submit to abuse, there is, never- 
theless, woe to them by whom it comes, and deeds of woe 
could never be ordained by God. 

Crucifixion, being a mode of death, is simply taken by 
the inspired writers, as that which conveys the idea of 
death ; so that when they spoke of Christ crucified, they 
clearly referred to Christ having voluntarily, and actively, 
died, a sacrifice for sin—the just for the unjust, that He 
might bring us to God. 
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ADVANTAGES RESULTING FROM THE DOCTRINE THAT JESUS 
DIED BY THE HAND OF GOD, AND NOT BY THE HAND OF 
His CRUCIFIERS, EITHER DIRECTLY, OR INDIRECTLY. <A 
few of these may now be enumerated. 

First—It removes an insuperable difficulty, relating to 
the holiness of God. How could God be holy, and yet 
unalterably decree the grossest of all sins? Moreover, how 
could He be clear in condemning men, if He could not 
get on without them? Could God’s work be perfect in 
itself, if it could not be accomplished without the direst of 
all deeds of sin intermingling with it? It may be said that 
the crucifiers of the Lord Jesus, acted in perfect freedom. 
But how could this be, and all their actions decreed, so 
that they could not do otherwise? If such were liberty, 
then the same belongs to the fire that burns, as the fuel is 
put upon it—to the wind that blows, or the water that 
runs. Liberty of this kind would be a myth. But suppose 
that such were liberty, would it not be an everlasting spot 
on the holiness of God, were it true, that God stood in 
need of, and hence used, the direst of all deeds of iniquity, 
in order to work out his great sacrifice for sin ? 

All difficulties, such as these questions indicate, vanish 
entirely, when we see in this great and glorious work of 
sacrifice, only the Lord Himself laying on Jesus the in- 
iquities of us all; and, when we look on those who con- 
Spired against Christ, as wicked intermeddlers, treading 
with polluted feet on holy ground. To sacrifice the Son of 
God, was a deed of unimpeachable holiness, but to do it by 
the instrumentality of the wickedest of all hands, was 
perfectly incompatible with the holiness of God, which 
frowned on him who would sacrifice even a lamb, if he were 
not duly appointed, and surely we could never believe that 
the great antitype of all sacrifice, was left to be offered up 
by the ruthless, lawless mob. 
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Second—It gives a much more hallowed, and enhanced 
idea of the great sacrifice. Men have been accustomed to 
point out the lacerated brow, the nails in the hands and 
feet, and the side that was pierced (often forgetting that 
this occurred only to His dead body), the mockings and 
revilings, &c. Appealing thus to human sympathy, and 
pandering to mere sentimentalism, they made the great 
work of Christ rest in the bodily endurance ef these things. 
But if these were all, what did He suffer, more than many 
other men? True, He was innocent, but on that account 
all the more able to bear. He was God’s Son, and on that 
account the better fitted to endure. It seems to us, that 
the sufferings caused by human infliction, were not as a 
drop to the ocean, compared with that awful mental agony 
He endured when standing in the gap, for all sinners, of all 
times. It was this that wrung, and shook His mortal 
frame, till His heart, overstrung with emotion, rent its 
walls asunder. 

It would be a most incongruous thing, were we to suppose 
that heaven is opened to us, through the intervention of 
the cruelty of those who in heart crucified the Son of God. 
How much more glorious is it to think of God Himself 
coming down, and smiting the Shepherd? Would God 
leave this glorious deed of love, to be accomplished by 
ruthless hands? No: “/ will smite the Shepherd, and 
the sheep shall be scattered,” said God. If Christ suffered 
chiefly at the hands of men, then it would appear that they 
could inflict all that was needed, in a positive sense, in 
order to make an atonement for the world. Christ there- 
fore, could not have suffered much more than men often 
suffer, how then could this be adequate to represent the 
awful woe, from which He died to deliver ? and what would 
account for His awful agony, if there were no more 
actual infliction, than that inflicted by men ? 
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Third—It meets all the circumstances of the case best ; 
it gives a newness and a fulness of meaning, besides an 
absorbing interest to such words as these—‘‘ No man taketh 
my life from me, I lay it down of myself.” Such words 
were, to many, meaningless and dead before. It explains 
the “blood and water,” which John saw, as no other 
theory ever eould. The Spirit of God must have had a 
purpose in guiding John to write, and to attest the truth 
of this phenomenon; and yet its meaning seems to be 
only now becoming generally known. When the world 
is ready to make inquiry, whether Christ died by the 
holy hand of God, or by the wicked hands of men, here 
is a proof, though long a sealed one to the mass of man- 
kind, that the ancient prophecy—‘“ Reproach hath broken 
my heart’”—is fulfilled. . 

It further accounts for His agony as no other system 
has done. Sceptical men have often spoken of Christ as 
a coward, when He showed so much agony and inward 
suffering. His cry, “My God, my God, why hast Thou 
forsaken me?’ has been not unfrequently ascribed to cow- 
ardice ; and, indeed, His great sorrow of soul has been, 
to the most of His friends, an enigma. Knowing, all 
His life, that He would die on the Cross, was not His 
mind so inured, as to be quite prepared for the death 
He had to die? And yet His grief and sorrow are great— 
exceedingly so. His soul feared nothing in the future ; 
and He knew that His body would not see corruption ; 
yet, He seems to have made more ado about His death 
than any of His weak disciples, or any of the martyrs 
did ; such things, it will be admitted, have troubled many, 
and they do not know how to account for them. Why 
this difficulty and ignorance? Have they not arisen from 
the mistake that men have made in looking at the sufferings 
of Jesus, as being almost altogether in the body? The 
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grand idea has been let out of sight, that it is man’s 
soul that stands chiefly in need of the virtue of Christ’s 
work. The body is atfected only secondarily. Thus, then, 
it was mentally, that Christ required to suffer, that His 
sufferings might avail for man. Such mental sufferings, 
however, could not be laid on by men; God, therefore, 
required to do the work, and He did it. “Thou hast 
brought me into the dust of death.” Christ’s glory has 
suffered, both in the hearts of His friends, and in the 
assaults of His foes, by the mistake that His sufferings 
and death were caused by the hands of men; whereas 
the real agony was laid on by the Father, who alone 
knew what was required to make an atonement for the 
sins of the world. Except in the view of Jehovah smit- 
ing, no man could understand the agony in the Garden. 
He, who had acted so heroically through life, is not 
surely, become so weak and affrighted now, that the very. 
stream of life breaks through its bounds. To say so, 
would be to rob the Saviour of His divinity, and to 
deprive Him of almost every excellence of common man- 
hood. No explication can be given but this, that, in the 
Garden, the true work of priesthood was begun. The 
load that all men should have borne was being laid by 
God on this, a solitary sufferer. O! how terrible the 
load. Dear reader, it was not the fear of Jewish rage, 
or Roman cruelty; it was not the fear of human frown, 
or reproach, that constituted this load; it was the sin 
of the world, including thy sin! O! how unspeakable 
the love, that laid such a mighty load on the innocent 
bearer, the Lamb of God, that the guilty might go free. 
Art thou cruel enough, ungrateful enough, to continue 
in sin—to perpetuate that which the Son of God died 
to redeem and turn thee from ? 

Then, again, no other view will satisfy the Mosaic 
ritual of sacrifice, so much characterised by the shedding 
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of blood. Death by crucifixion was not a bloody death— 
a few trickling drops at most, and was not this all in 
Christ’s case? The gash with the spear was made, not 
on Christ, but only on the body, from which He was 
meanwhile departed, so that this shedding was not the 
shedding of blood which caused death, but only the reveal- 
ing of an inward shedding, which continued till life passed 
through that heart which had so often pulsated in love 
for man. No eye saw it; yet, from His very heart, life 
was poured out. This rent, more sacred than that of 
the temple’s veil, let out the life that was freely and 
lovingly given for man, and opened up a way into the 
holiest of all holies—the heart of God. It is thus we 
have our access unto God, through the rent veil of the 
Redeemer’s heart. If shedding of blood, in any proper 
literal sense, be looked for in the death of Christ, such 
shedding as would satisfy the type—the blood-sprinkled 
mercy-seat—the blood of remission, &., that, and that 
alone, which finds it in the surrounding sheath of the 
Redeemer’s heart, spilt by no human being, but poured 
out by a divine invisible hand—is the true shedding. 

We have already observed, that the view we have 
advanced gives us far more exalted views of the holiness 
of God. It presents Him to the most enlightened mind, 
as one doing His great work, and yet keeping absolutely 
clear from ail connection with the workers of iniquity. 
He does not now appear to have determined, or to stand 
in need of vice, that virtue may abound ; He does not 
in any way stand connected with evil, that, thereby, He 
might accomplish good. While crucifixion was so far 
carried out, crucifixion was not needed; neither did it 
finish the work; it could not, for Jesus declared Hig 
work finished, ere crucifixion proper was carried out. 
Another part of it was just to follow—the breaking of 
the legs, but when they came to Jesus, and found Him 
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dead already, they brake not His legs. If crucifixiom 
had been necessary to the atonement, then we must sup- 
pose that Jesus rather failed, than finished His work. 
Had death by crucifixion been the element that filled the 
Saviour’s cup, then we must suppose that He did not 
drink it to the dregs, that He did not “suffer all, that 
He might pity all.” The cup which His Father gave, 
contained something far beyond crucifixion — something 
which no created eye saw, nor ear heard, nor heart con- 
ceived—something that His cruel crucifiers could not lay 
upon Him. God has always been jealous respecting His 
character, and it is just in keeping with His absolute 
holiness to do His glorious work without the aid of the 
children of the devil. It is thus alone that He is clear when 
He condemns the conduct of those who laid violent hands 
on His Son. How could God be clear in visiting Judas 
with such retribution, if the work of the world’s redemp- 
tion could not go on without him, or some one like 
him? Is not some one ready to say, ‘‘God makes the 
wrath of man to praise Him, and thus He over-rules 
the wickedness of men for good, and for His own glory?’ 
We shall yet say a little about over-ruling; but, for the 
present, let it be observed, that, to determine evil to 
come to pass, is very different from over-ruling when it 
has been interposed against God’s laws. Even, to stand 
in need of it, or to work by it, as many say that God 
did in the crucifixion, is a very different thing from over- 
ruling evil that is done (as all evil is) contrary to God’s 
purpose. 

While the character of God thus stands out in relief, and 
free from every thing like suspicion, we also see in the light 
of death by God’s infliction, the exceeding awfulness of sin, 
as we have never seen before. It required often a great 
deal of painting, and sentimental exaggeration, to make the 
death of Christ bear anything like an adequate proportion 
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to the sins of the whole world. As Jehovah caused to rush 
on Jesus, the sins of all men, and each sin meriting ever- 
lasting banishment from the presence and glory of God, the 
aggregate mass of sin must have been literally awful. But 
if all the positive infliction of suffering, sufficient to make 
an atonement for this great mass of iniquity, was inflicted 
by the hands of men, then Christ must have suffered very 
little indeed, except in the body, and could not have been 
an adequate substitute for the souls of men. Neither would 
His death have differed much from that of the holy martyr. 
We are not speaking just now, of the forsaking of Ged’s 
countenance. Besides this there was positive infliction— 
the laying on of the world’s sin. But if men caused all 
the positive suffering of Jesus, then it would appear that 
they had “laid upon Him the iniquity of us all.” But we 
know that in addition to the bodily sufferings, caused by 
His crucifiers, He endured at God’s hands, because He 
received from Him the terribly bitter cup, containing the 
bitterness of all iniquity ; and, while He was drinking this 
cup, God withdrew his face. Then was the holy Lamb of 
God in the sinner’s place, and left to drink into His soul 
the cup of sin, embittered by the sin of all sinners of 
Adam’s race. Now were the shadows of woe around Him, 
and this cup of awful agony within His human soul, and 
by this it was wrung, till the temple in which it was en- 
shrined, was torn asunder. Then did that soul in the glory 
of triumph, take flight to the paradise of Him who had 
bruised it. There can be no doubt, that Jesus suffered in 
His human nature, but was He not supported by His divine 
nature, and His divine relationships? So that He suffered 
more as man, than ever man could, or than ever man could 
lay on man. Reader, think not lightly of the Saviour’s pangs, 
there was never grief like His. Learn too, to flee from 
sin, that awful enemy that caused the holy heart of the 
loving Redeemer to rend with sorrow. Wilt thou not read 
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now with new life and interest, the lines of Toplady ? 


“Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in thee ; 
Let the water and the blood, 
From thy riven side that flowed, 
Be of sin the double cure, 
Cleansing from its guilt and power.” 


We have yet a closing word in regard to God overruling 
evil for good. ‘This we shall understand best, in the present 
case, by observing the Apostle’s prayer, in which our text 
occurs. There, it will be remembered, that they prayed 
God to overrule the intimidating, and threatening efforts of 
the Magistrates, so that they should preach the Word of God 
with more boldness than ever ; that, instead of selfish, wicked 
interference, hindering God’s cause, it should only be over- 
ruled to forward the good work of the Lord. That they 
might have something like reason, or argument to support 
their pleadings, they cite the case of men interfering with 
Christ, to put him to death, and thus to extinguish his name 
and influence. These men conspired against the Messiah, and 
went the length even of resolving to put Him to death ; but, 
say the disciples, this is the work which Thou didst deter- 
mine for Thyself to do; yet though they laid violent hands 
on Him whom Thou didst choose to give, and to offer up by 
Thine own hand, a sacrifice for sin—the Holy One, for 
unholy men, the Just for the unjust, in all their efforts 
they were entirely outwitted. They wrought against Thy 
Christ, and were determined to bury His name beneath 
an ignominy, from under which it would never rise. 
Nevertheless, all that they did was over-ruled to make 
His light shine as it had never shone before, and to render 
His name more illustrious than ever. On a principle 
exactly corresponding to this, the disciples pray that the 
threatenings of the Magistrates be over-ruled, even to the 
better spread of the Gospel of the grace of God. 
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This is clear, that the Apostles draw an exact parallel. 
The deeds of the crucifiers of Christ, were no more needed 
than the threatenings of the Sanhedrim. Their only hope 
of good lay in God’s over-ruling hand, bringing good 
out of evil. That is, God overturning the opposition 
of wickedness, and making it tell contrary to the design 
of those who work it. Now, would any sane man suppose 
that God would determine work which could not serve His 
end till He upset it? Could He determine the works of 
wickedness, when He must first overthrow them, till His 
own ends be accomplished? Could God determine evil, 
when all evil is against Him? Were this the case then 
God would stand condemned by human wisdom, for that 
would never ordain evil, that good might come out of it. 
Moreover, to apply such an unholy process to God, is to 
blaspheme His Holy name. 

It may now be asked, in what way did God over-rule 
the deeds of the Lord’s crucifiers? We may at least indi- 
cate a little of this way. In rage they seized on Christ, at 
the Passover time, when Jerusalem was crowded with 
strangers, men from nearly all parts of the earth, com- 
petent witnesses, able to bear testimony to what they saw 
and heard. Christ Jesus was accused of claiming to be 
King of the Jews; the accusation was false, inasmuch as 
the Saviour never claimed to be a king, in the sense set 
forth. Nevertheless, an inscription was put on the cross, 
embodying the sentence under which He must die—“ Jesus 
of Nazareth, King of the Jews.” This was written in the 
native language of Judea, the Hebrew or Syro-Chaldaic, 
also in the Greek, a general well-known language, and in 
the Latin—the official, and beside a widely extended 
language, and thus, almost all men who were in Jerusalem 
at the time would be attracted by the sufferer, who had 
the strange title over His head. Is not this inpart, 
fulfilment of His own prophetic words— “When I am 
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lifted up, I will draw all men unto me?’ The Jewish leaders 
saw the effect, and were stung with disappointment, and 
they entreat that the sentence be changed, so as to express 
only His claim to kingly greatness. Pilate having declared 
Jesus innocent, and having been carried already beyond 
his own sense of justice, would not yield this vile request. 
Thus, in spite of all, the Saviour’s innocence was main- 
tained before all men, and as the multitudes gazed at this 
wonderful sufferer, and the strange inscription, would not 
many be led to think of ancient prophecy? And many 
also would be ready to say, “Of a truth this was the Son 
of God.” These things attested by the supernatural 
darkness, the opening graves, and quaking earth, would 
send many to their homes, both far and near, with truth 
in their minds that would never die—with light that would 
never be dim. “Thus, amidst the conflicting passions of 
men, was proclaimed in the chief tongues of mankind, 
from the cross itself, and in circumstances which threw 
upon it a lurid, yet grand light—the truth that drew the 
Magi to His manger, and will yet be owned by all the 
world” (Dr. D. Brown). The Magistrates who threatened 
the Apostles, did not preach the word of God; all they 
did was against that, yet God over-ruled their opposition 
to the furtherance of the gospel. In lke manner, the 
erucifiers of our Lord did not do anything necessary for 
the help of Christ's cause, indeed all that they did was 
against the Lord, and against His Christ; nevertheless, 
their deeds of wickedness and presumption (seeing they 
did interfere) were over-ruled and made subservient to 
the dissemination of the glad tidings, which are for all 
people. 

It is surely now unnecessary to say, that our text does 
not prove that man is free, while his deeds, even though 
the most wicked, are unchangeably decreed. It only proves, 
that God-had determined to do His own work, and that 
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the opposing work of wicked usurpers was turned to His 
own praise, being over-ruled; to give publicity to the great 
work of Jehovah, which would avail among men, in pro- 
portion as it was known. 

Before leaving this very solemn, and at the same time 
unspeakably important subject, let us say to the reader, see 
that you hear Him who speaks in this work: it is for you, 
it is for all, it has not only “an hundred mouths, and as 
many tongues,” but it has words of endearment, and loving- 
kindness for all men. It would speak peace to every soul. 
With all the solemnities which gather around, it is surely 
entitled to our attention. Shall the very graves open, and 
the dead arise, and yet, dead souls whom it calls to life, lie 
unmoved? Shall the rocks rend, when the Redeemer dies, 
and shall hard hearts for whom He died, not be broken ? 
Shall the very earth quake, and sinners sleep? As if the 
Saviour had died for the rocks, the graves, and the in- 
animate earth, and not for you, O Reader. 


John xix. 11.—“‘ Jesus answered, thou couldest have no power at all 
against me, except it were given thee from above; therefore he that 
delivered me unto thee hath the greater sin.” 


Let the reader be reminded, that this, the fourth item of 
proof, is chosen by the compilers of the Confession to 
establish their doctrine, that while God has unchangeably 
ordained from all eternity whatsoever comes to pass, He 
has not thereby prevented liberty of action, nor taken away 
the contingency of second causes. Respecting the text— 

Observe /irst—That Jesus Christ is charging Pilate and 
the Jews with sin: they both wrongfully exercised ‘‘power,” 
but the Jews were the greater sinners. 
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Observe Secondly-—In this power God did not give Pilate 
a right to do wrong. If He did, then the wrong done by 
Pilate was divinely legal, that is, wrong was right. It was 
merely a power to act, that God gave, and not a right to 
use that power wrongly, as did all the crucifiers of the 
Saviour. If then God did not give them a power, or a 
right to act wickedly, neither could He have decreed their 
wickedness. Though God has given every man the power 
which he possesses, it does not at all follow, that the abuse 
of that power is the gift of God. In like manner, though 
Pilate had his authority from above, the abuse of that 
authority—the exercise of it agawnst the Lord, and against 
His Christ—was neither given, nor sanctioned, by Him 
who sits on high. To say that it was, would be to affirm 
that the war-engines of hell, were supplied by heaven. 

Thirdly—The term ‘power’ (é£ovcia) denotes power 
that is legitimate. It is a derivate of the impersonal 
verb—zt is lawful. Its import, therefore, is not mere 
might, but legal power—right, or authority. In the New 
Testament, it is very frequently translated, authority. This 
term very well expresses its prevailing meaning. We can 
have no difficulty in understanding the authority boasted 
of by Pilate, and referred to by Jesus, when we keep 
in mind that Pilate was the chief magistrate in Judea. 
The magistracy was a power given by God, and the magis- 
trates, the “powers that be,” which “are ordained (or 
ordered) of God” (Romans xii. 1.) To Pilate boasting, 
because of his “power of life and death,” Jesus Christ 
says, I acknowledge thou hast authority as chief magis- 
trate, but all that is the gift of. God; therefore, Pilate, 
thou oughtest to do justice—to do: the work of God, 
when thou fillest thy divinely appointed office; but in 
prostituting thy high vocation, thou sinnest—thou makest 
use of a power ordained of God, to do therewith the 
deeds of wickedness. Nevertheless, the Jews are more 
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criminal than thou art, for they ought to have known 
better. They make use of a government, yet more divine 
in origin than thine—a theocracy—a government in which 
God Himself is supposed to rule, and for the purpose 
of doing cruel injustice against God’s own Son. 

Some think, “he that delivered,” &c., refers to Judas ; 
but others think the reference is to Caiaphas. To this 
latter opinion we incline, but we must understand Caiaphas 
not merely as an individual, but as a man representing 
all the Jews who were seeking the crucifixion of our 
Lord. 

The authority of the parent is divinely given, but the 
abuse of it is neither given nor decreed. The master’s 
right is divinely established, but his abuse of that is not 
thereby to be regarded as given by God. To rule as 
king, implies a divine authority, “by me kings rule;” 
but it would be the wildest extravagance possible to infer 
from this that all their myriad abuses of that right were 
either gifted or decreed of God. It is equally erroneous 
to say, that because Pilate possessed the divinely appointed 
office of magistrate, that his violations of duty in that office 
were also given from above. 

To this interpretation we shall append that of Dr. 
Hammond, and also that of Calvin. Dr. Hammond’s 
note is as follows :—‘ All power of the lawful magistrate 
is from God originally, and such I acknowledge thine to 
be, and this the greater agravation of the sin of the Jewish 
Sanhedrim, to make the magistracy, which is from God, 
the instrument to serve their malice, and to crucifiy the 
Son of God, from whom he derives his power.” 

Calvin speaks thus :—‘“‘I prefer the opinion of those who 
confine this passage to the office of the magistrate, for by 
these words Christ rebukes the foolish boasting of Pilate, in 
extolling himself, as if his power had been from God; as 
if he had said thou claimest everything for thyself, as if 
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thou hadst not to rénder an account one day to God, but 
it was not without His providence that thou wast made 
a judge. Consider then that His heavenly throne is higher 
than thy tribunal.” ‘TI think that this circumstance 
renders their guilt more heinous, and less excusable on 
another ground, that they constrain a divinely ap- 
pointed government to comply with their lawless desires, 
for it is a monstrous sacrilege, to pervert a holy ordinance 
of God, for promoting any wickedness. The robber who 
with his own hand, cuts the throat of a wretched passenger, 
is justly held in abhorrence; but he, who under the forms 
of a judicial trial, puts to death an innocent man, is much 
more wicked.” 

It may now be seen that Calvin himself would not 
support his own child, Calvinism, as the compilers and 
supporters of the Confession would; for according to his 
interpretation, the text simply teaches that Jesus Christ 
only censured Pilate and the Jews, for abusing the divine 
right of the magistracy. His own words are, “ Christ 
‘includes them all in the same condemnation, because they 
equally pollute a holy power. ‘There is only this difference, 
that He makes a direct attack on the Jews, but indirectly 
censures Pilate, who complies with their wicked desire.” 

May we not now be considered very orthodox, when 
we have the great orthodox father concurring with us, 
in showing that the econfessionists are in a great mistake 
in choosing John xix. 11., to prove the doctrine to which 
it is appended. 

Jesus Christ accuses the Jews and Pilate, of sin in their 
conduct towards Himself, then if this be taken to prove 
that God has unchangeably ordained all things that come 
to pass, and at the same time, left human liberty unim- 
paired, why not take every accusation of guilt to prove 
the same thing? Why not say, that because Jesus charged 
Peter with the denial of his Lord, that on this very account, 
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God has foreordained whatsoever comes to pass, and yet 
allowed perfect liberty to His creatures? The argument 
put in the form of logic, would run thus :—Pilate and the 
Jews committed sin, and were accused of it by Christ; 
therefore, their deeds, and consequently the deeds of all 
men, are unchangeably decreed, and yet the liberty of the 
agent is not touched. 

After this, what next! Is not one constrained to cry 
out, O reason, whither hast thou gone? Art thou asleep? 
O truth, why art thou trodden down in the streets? Why 
should thy glorious light of life be obscured by the con- 
fusion of men? ‘Arise, O Lord, plead thine own cause.” 
“O send out Thy light, and Thy truth; let them lead us, 
let them bring us unto Thy holy hill.” 


Prov. xvi. 33.—‘‘ The lot is cast into the lap; but the whole disposing 
thereof, is of the Lord.” 


This is the last text chosen to prove the doctrine, that 
the liberty of the creature is not impaired, while all his 
actions are decreed. Ever since the division of the land of 
Canaan, the lot has obtained more or less countenance among 
men. To the present day, it is religiously used by certain 
Christians. The decisions by lot were arrived at by various 
methods, sometimes by billets, cast into a jar; sometimes 
by pebbles, and sometimes by the casting of dice. The 
last of these forms, substantially at least, seems to be 
referred to in the text. When intelligently, and religiously 
‘resorted to, the lot was an appeal to God. Cases which 
seemed beyond the prudence and foresight of men to 
determine, were thus decided: a privilege was afforded to 
those who sought the mind of God when in difficulty. 
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Being divinely sanctioned, God interfered, and disposed 
the case. In this light the text is beautifully simple. Men 
made use of the lot they cast into the lap, but on this 
account they did not decide the case, Jehovah himself 
directed the lot, He disposed it, and thus determined the 
case. 

There is assuredly nothing in this to prove, that God has 
irreversibly decreed. all things, and yet left men to the 
freedom of their own will. Such a doctrine, on such a text, 
appears like a pyramid standing on its apex. The use of 
the lot instead of establishing, seems to be destructive to 
the doctrine of universal decrees. Those who employed the 
lot, in order to know what they should do, had certainly 
never thought of all things being unalterably fixed, else 
they would have readily enough said, the matter is all 
settled, and cannot now be otherwise, let us therefore 
stand still, and God will bring about His own work in His 
own time. THis time is not yet come, else His work would 
have been done. This is the course of reasoning generally 
adopted by decretalists. If men be unconverted, they say 
it is because God’s time has not yet come, else they would 
have been changed, if ever a change be to come. Certainly 
this is very dishonouring to the so-called universal decrees 
of God, and at the same time we fear, fosters that deadly 
sin, procrastination, and lulls many to sleep, that delusive 
sleep, that never wakes to life. 

Most of our readers, we presume, will be satisfied with 
the foregoing interpretation of the text; but if any one 
should suppose that Solomon refers to the profane use 
of the lot, as this was common in the divination of the 
heathen, then the meaning would be, that, though men 
presumptuously profess to remove the veil from the hidden 
things of the future, and thus cast their lots, in order 


to foretell what God has been pleased to keep from view, 


yet all this shall be vain. They may cast as they please, 
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but the Lord will determine and dispose, although it may 
be widely different from what the lot seemed to determine 

In all this, there does not yet appear anything to sup- 
port the doctrine of the Confession. That God has a plan, 
and that He will work it out, however much against all 
gainsayers and diviners, no man need deny. While that 
is true, it cannot be determined by any argument, or 
reason, or Scripture, that God works out His plan only 
by having all things unchangeably decreed, which are 
done by His creatures. An anecdote is related by Toplady, 
of King William III. and Bishop Burnet. The Armi- 
nian Prelate expressed wonder how a person of such good 
sense and piety as his Majesty, could so firmly believe 
the doctrine of absolute predestination. The king replied, 
‘‘Did I not believe absolute predestination, I could not 
believe a Providence; for it would be most absurd to 
suppose that a Being of infinite wisdom would work without 
a plan; for which plan, predestination is only another 
word.” Royal Calvinist, though the king was, he made 
a false use of the term, predestination. It refers only 
to the assignment of believers to everlasting life. It is, 
therefore, only an item in God’s plan, and is no more 
equal to it than a part of anything is equal to the 
whole. But suppose that predestination is here used as 
equivalent to foreordination, why should we conclude that 
God could have no plan without foreordaining all things ? 
Could not the King himself act according to plan, and 
yet not have all the actions of His subjects unchange- 
ably fixed? Much more, truly, could God have a plan, 
and yet not decree all things. Might it not be His plan 
to decree only His own actions? Might it not be His 
plan even, to decree nothing? In either of these cases, 
His plan would be as complete as though He foreordained 
all things. Plan and universal foreordination, therefore, 
are not identical. Many try to make out that God has 
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a plan, and then, from that, they argue that His plan 
must involve the decreeing of all things; but a plan is 
a plan, even though it should involve no decrees. We, 
therefore, maintain that God has a plan in all that He 
does, while we deny that that plan fixes all the actions 
of all moral creatures. 


We now come to Section II., in the Third Chapter of 
the Confession of Faith. It thus runs— 


‘* Although God knows whatsoever may, or can come to pass, upon 
all supposed conditions, yet hath he not decreed anything because he 
foresaw it as future, or as that which would come to pass upon such 
conditions.” 


This is intended to guard against the doctrine of condi- 
tional decrees—decrees which may operate, one way or 
another, according to the conduct which a moral agent 
may supply. Such doctrine as this, however, has no 
place in the Confession. Dr. Shaw thus writes, in his 
Exposition, page 43—‘‘The decrees of God are absolute 
and unconditional. He has not decreed anything because 
He foresaw it as future; and the execution of His decrees 
is not suspended upon any condition which may, or may 
not be performed. This is the explicit doctrine of our 
Confession, and it is this principle which chiefly distin- 
guishes Calvinists from Arminians, who maintain that 
God’s decrees are not absolute, but conditional.” 

The Calvinist, however, does not mean to say that a 
decree is so absolute as to disregard all conditionality. 
Thus he does not believe, that the man decreed to be 
saved could be saved without faith; but, to make sure 
his salvation, his faith is decreed too. The means are 
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ordained in the end. The illustration of Dr. Shaw may 
make the position clear: ‘‘When God decreed to save 
Paul and his companions, He decreed that the sailors 
should be prevented from leaving the ship. . . . When 
He decreed to save those who should believe, He decreed 
to give them faith.” 

We would take exception to this donuiae chiefly on 
the score that it affirms, that God decrees to give faith 
to those who should believe,—that is, their faith is decreed, 
as well as their salvation. We reject it— 

Ist. Because, it is philosophically unsound. Faith is 
the exercise of a man’s own mind, and cannot be, as a 
totality, imparted to him. Indeed, the Scriptures always 
call upon him to exercise it himself, and, on pain of 
eternal death, if he do it not. This leads us to object, 

2nd. It would be very inconsistent and cruel in God 
to call upon all men to believe and be saved, and yet, 
that faith, impossible to every one, except so far as it 
is bestowed, and bestowed irrespective of every effort in 
man, but merely according to His own decree. Indeed, 
it would put Ged in a morally false position if, on the 
one hand, the Scripture calls make the impression, that 
faith must be exercised by men themselves—and yet, on 
the other hand, He Himself be the sole dispenser of that 
faith, which is the reception of the truth. 

drd. It is insincere to hold out, and press salvation 
on, the acceptance of all men, while God Himself with- 
holds faith from the great mass, and has decreed to 
withhold it, though it be the only condition of salvation. 
It seems insincere, too, for God to find fauit with every- 
thing that is not mixed with faith, and to attach moral 
delinquency thereto, while all the cause les in this— 
that God Himself withholds, and that according to His 
own decree, the very faith without which it is impossible 
to please Him. 
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4th. It is absurd. It makes God appear as if He took 
the saved to heaven, to be eternally rewarded for being 
influenced in a certain way by His own decree—a thing 
they could not help. It destroys entirely the idea of 
that moral change implied in the obedience of faith—that 
faith which is the intelligent and voluntary choice of the 
truth, which God, in His goodness, makes available unto 
all men. 

5th. It is unjust. If faith be decreed to some, and 
withheld from others, and these others have a deeper hell, 
because of a provision made for the unconditionally chosen ; 
and yet, a mere empty show of provision made to those 
to whom faith is denied, apparently for no other reason 
than to afford a pretext for deepening their hell ; would 
not this be injustice of the deepest hue? It would 
be a monstrous outrage on the work of Chrst, for 
He certainly never gave Himself for some, that 
others less favoured should be made worse. This 
is not merely choosing some, and passing by others, out 
of His mere good pleasure, but it is positively making 
those eternally worse who were never intended to be 
saved, and all by reason of this, that provision was made 
to secure salvation to the eternally chosen. On what 
principle of justice can it be right to make the elect safe 
and well, at the eternal expense of the non-elect? 
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The Saction of the Confession which now claims a short 
notice, will be seen to divide itself substantially into two 
propositions. The first is to this effect :— 


“That God knows whatsoever may, or can come to pass, upon all 
supposed conditions.” 


With this, taken by itself, we heartily concur; only, it 
may be remarked, that it is quite out of joint with those 
believers in the Confession, who say that foreknowledge 
and foreordination are virtually the same. Especially, in 
the light of its proof-texts, it will clearly appear that 
this proposition gives a far more extended range to know- 
ledge than to the decrees. It is intended to teach that, 
although God foresaw many things as future, yet He did 
not decree them. ‘The first text chosen is— 


Acts xv. 18—‘“‘Known unto God are all His works, from the beginning 
of the world.” 


In the light of the proposition to which it is attached, - 
this text seems intended to prove, that God’s foreknow- 
ledge completely embraces all that is future. We believe 
in this doctrine, and we think the verse quite clearly 
establishes all that is designed. For, if God knows all 
His own works, that implies that He knows what men 
will, or would do, because His own works wisely and 
intelligently correspond with the necessities which arise 
out of the doings of men. A sentence, from John Wesley, 
may illustrate :—‘“ He could not know how He would deal 
with idolaters, without knowing there would be heathen 
idolaters ; and yet, this was a thing purely contingent— 
a thing as dependent on the freedom of the human mind, 
as any we can imagine.” 

Our text occurs in the address of James the Less, to 
the assembled Church at Jerusalem, concerning those men 
who went down from that city to Antioch, declaring to 
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the Gentile converts that they must be circumcised, ac- 
cording to the law of Moses, in order to be saved. In 
delivering his mind on this matter, James gave it to be 
understood that the Gentile converts were already blessed 
with the salvation of God; and, as this was the work 
of God, it could be in no mistake, for God had foretold 
that He would so act towards the Gentiles ; consequently, 
this act of God was foreknown, as all His acts are; for, 
“known unto God are all His works, from the beginning 
of the world.” 

The practical teaching of the text is this, that, when 
God’s plan is foretold, in respect to anything, it is wrong 
in man to oppose it. Also, when any work bears the 
impress of God’s hand, we should bid it God speed, 
wherever the work may be, or by whomsoever it is 


carried on. If we love God, we shall rejoice at every | 


indication of success in His work. 

The next selection of proof which comes in order 1s, 
Ist Sam., chap. xxi. 11, 12. This refers to David making 
certain inquiries at the Lord, regarding Saul and the men 
of Keilah ; whether Saul would come down to Keilah ; 
and whether, if he did, the men of Keilah would deliver 
up David into Saul’s hand. Respecting both questions, 
the Lord gave an affirmative answer, and yet Saul did 
not come down ; neither, of course, did the men of Keilah 
deliver David into his hands, because David removed 
from Keilah. The passage abundantly proves, that God 
knows what might take place, as well as that which will 
take place. It seems happily chosen, therefore, to support 
the proposition, that ‘‘God knows whatsoever may, or can, 
come to pass, upon all supposed conditions.” It thus 
clearly proves what is here the doctrine of the Confes- 
sion, that God does not decree everything that He foresees, 
as future. Must we not, then, understand the Confession 
to teach that God can foreknow without forefixing? May 
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He not do so respecting all the acts of His moral crea- 
tures, and thus, not require to foreordain whatsoever comes 
to pass, in order that He may know the same. 

We do not deem it necessary to say more on this text, 
as we have already had occasion to notice it. 


Matt. xi. 21.—‘‘ Woe unto thee, Chorazin / woe unto thee, Bethsaida ! 
for if the mighty works, which were done in you, had been done in J'yre 
and Sidon, they would have repented long ago in sackcloth and ashes.” 


This text answers the end for which it is chosen, 
admirably ; it comports beautifully, with the belief of 
the compilers, that ‘““God knows whatsoever may or can 
come to pass upon all supposed conditions.” The doctrine 
of the Confession, as taught in this proposition, is un- 
questionably scriptural, hence the concord between it and 
the texts attached. But let it be noted, that in proportion 
as the Confession builds up the doctrine, that God knows 
what might have been, though it never actually comes to 
pass, so does it pull down the opposite, that God cannot 
know, without having first ordained. At the same time, 
the similarity supposed to exist between decreeing, and 
knowing beforehand, is discovered to be a mistake. The 
text at the head of this paragraph, along with others, 
teaches, if it teaches anything at all, that God knew 
certainly, what would have taken place in Tyre and Sidon, 
had Christ wrought in them, as He did in Chorazin and 
Bethsaida, and yet He knew all this, without having 
foreordained, for if He had, it must have come to pass, 
** His counsel shall stand.” The Confession is thus clearly 
at war with its modern supporters; it completely under- 
mines that much-boasted stronghold, yet fallacious logical 
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structure—God foreknows all that will come to pass, there- 
Jore He has foreordained rt. Tf this long occupied position, 
this long cherished doctrine perish, then the system of 
unwersal decrees is cut off from its last hope. Its end 
is death, and, may it be buried amid the dust of ages, 
never to rejoice in the light of a resurrection morn. 

A word now may be said respecting the exegesis of the 
text. While the. ‘ woe,” expressed by the Saviour, 
implies a solemn denunciation of that petrified, and 
irresponsive condition, of these Galilean cities, relative 
‘to the mighty works, and holy excellencies of Jesus 
Christ, yet we are not to suppose, that it arose to the 
pitch of an imprecation, but rather was a commiseration, 
in view of their sad end. The grand mission of Jesus 
Christ, was to save, and not to destroy ‘Alas for thee, 
Chorazin!” &e., would bring out the Saviour’s meaning 
more accurately. 

Chorazin and Bethsaida, lay on the margin of the world- 
famed, and heaven-honoured, Sea of Galilee. The actual 
site of either, is a matter of surmise. Jerome seems to 
have been the latest of those, who give historical notice 
of these towns; he says, that ‘“Capernaum, Tiberias, 
Bethsaida and Chorazin, were situated on the shore of 
the lake” (Imper. Bible Dic.). These cities had seen with 
their own eyes, many of the Saviour’s mighty works ; 
works demonstrating His divinity, and the divinity of 
His mission. They had also heard His earnest appeals, 
and listened to His words of heavenly eloquence. Yet 
as cities, they stood unmoved, in the midst of the highest 
of all priveleges they persistently dwelt in the darkness 
of iniquity, although the Sun of Righteousness had risen 
in their midst. They wilfully remained amid the shadows 
of death, while the Light of Life had come to chase away 
that darkness. They hated life, and loved death, therefore, 
‘Calas for thee, Chorazin ! alas for thee, Bethsaida!” Though 
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chosen by you, yet dreadful in the great judgment shall 
your doom be. Dear Reader, a warning note is here 
struck for us; our privileges are great, yet if we avail 
not ourselves, but sin, or sleep them away, the very 
heathen in those dark abodes of cruelty, to whom we 
send the gospel, shall condemn us in that awful day. May 
not the sending away of the gospel to the heathen lands, 
be but the symbol of the rejection of it, in many of our 
hearts? Now, is the accepted time; let us see that we 
despise it not. 

Tyre and Sidon were cities of Phenicia, lying on the 
coast of the Mediterranean Sea. Christ, apparently never 
entered, though it seems He was often near them. They 
were heathen cities, inhabited by Canaanitish idolaters. 
They were long famed in the commercial world, but were 
exceedingly immoral, were greatly debased, and sensual ; 
nevertheless, had Christ appeared in their midst, they 
would have been more sensible to the blessed boon con- 
ferred on them by His presence. A question is here 
started, and made considerable use of by sceptics. If 
Tyre and Sidon, and such places, would have repented, 
and improved so much, had they enjoyed privileges equal 
to those enjoyed by Chorazin and Bethsaida, and other 
similarly favoured places, why did not God bestow them, 
and thus deliver many from an awful doom? Was he in 
this, doing all that He could in His vineyard? One answer 
is this—Jesus Christ spoke with a rhetorical element in 
His comparison, as much as to say, that His works, 
and presence, would have produced more effect in other 
wicked cities, than they did in those cities of Galilee. 
Pool seems to have taken this view, for he writes—‘ the 
text does not say they would long ago have repented unto 
life, but they would have repented in sackcloth and ashes, 
they would have been more affected than these Galileans 
were, who showed no sense at all of their sins.” This is 
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true in part, but to reduce the Saviour’s words to a mere 
figure, which would be intended only to show the crimin- 
ality of those Galilean cities, would be to destroy the 
distinctive teaching of the text ; it would make repentance 
a very ambiguous term in the mouth of Jesus Christ, if He 
meant by it anything less than repentance unto life. Merely 
to change position in sin, would not be repentance, such as 
that recognized by the Saviour; again, when Christ said, 
the Tyrians and Sidonians would have repented, we must 
believe it. We cannot assume an amount of rhetoric, so 
as to destroy His omniscience. Why then did not God give 
the same privileges to those heathen, seeing they would 
have so improved them? In view of the Soverignty and 
Holiness of Jehovah, Calvin and Alford seek to reconcile 
the mind to this procedure of God, assuring that all must 
be right. This, however, is no answer to the question. The 
thing is perfectly simple—Christ could be incarnate, only 
as one man, hence only once. It must of necessity be the 
case, therefore, that those in the generation of the Saviour, 
especially those who were privileged to see His deeds, and 
to hear His words, enjoyed privileges such as none other 
could enjoy. The presence of the God-man, must have 
been productive of greater privilege, than that which can 
be enjoyed either by the ministration of men, or angels. 
The sceptic who finds fault with the doctrine of the text, 
ought in consistency to say—because the incarnate presence 
of Jesus Christ would imply an amount of privilege that 
would take saving effect on some who perish; why is He 
not present during every age, and in every city in the 
world, and working miracles, and teaching all men Him- 
self? As aman, this could not be; and, as God, He would 
destroy entirely our dispensation of grace; moreover, we 
should want the propitiation which gives life to all who 
believe. 

In Palestine, and surrounding countries, it was common 
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to symbolise the sorrow of the heart, by wearing on the 
body sack-cloth—a coarse texture, made of goat’s hair, and 
to sprinkle ashes over the person, but specially on the head. 
It is befitting in those who repent, to “bring forth fruits 
meet for repentance.” Privileges are not all alike on the 
earth, but justice shall be done respecting this at the judg- 
ment. The standard by which the Sidonian and Tyrian 
‘shall be judged, shall not be so high as that of the Galileans, 
who saw the First-born of Heaven, the most excellent of any 
land, in their own midst. 

When the sceptic can determine how God disposes of all 
His creatures, then may he be able to judge, concerning the 
equity of God’s government. The tongue of the wicked and 
unbelieving shall be silent in Sheol, so let those who carp at 
the justice of God keep silence on the earth, and hear with 
becoming reverence. ‘‘ Unto whomsoever much is given, 
of him shall be much required.” 


The next text that follows is Matthew xi. 23 :-— 


““And thou, Capernawm, which art exalted unto heaven, shalt be 
brought down to hell: for if the mighty works, which have been done in 
thee, had been done in Sodom, it would have remained until this day.” 


This verse being so kindred to the one we have just 
considered, we do not deem it proper to dwell on it, 
only let us notice that which seems a better supported 
reading than is contained in the text, from which our 
translation is made—‘‘ And thou Capernaum, shalt thou 
be exalted to heaven?’ The Greek implies a negative 
answer—alas, no, ‘“‘Thou shalt be brought down to Hell”— 
that is, Hades; nevertheless, reference is to hell in the 
sense now used, the place of punishment. This is the 
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place to which the rejecters of the Messiah go. Re 
member, Dear Reader, it is not one who delights to 


dwell on the wretchedness of men, not one who gloats - 


over their miseries, not one who satisfies a revengeful 
spirit, who speaks of hell as the abode of the unbelieving. 
It is the meek and lowly Jesus, who came to save the lost, 
who died to save them, who yearns with unutterable 
tenderness for the good of every sinner—it is He who 
speaks of Hell. The warning is solemn, and from His 
lips of mighty importance. He speaks of no myth; let us 
take heed, now, and flee; heaven’s gates are now open, 
we are invited, and commanded to enter in, by Christ 
the living way. ‘Arise, let us go hence.” 

If the latter of the two parts, into which the second 
section of Chapter ii. divides itself, were cast into the form 
of an independent proposition, it would run thus— 


“God hath not decreed anything, because He saw it as future, or 
as that which would come to pass on any condition.” 


The definiteness of a proposition will prevent considerable 
lability to mistake. It marks out distinctly, that part in 
the section of the Confession, to which the alloted parcel 

of proofs belong. 

_ As we have already shown, the Confession here intends 
to teach that God was guided by nothing foreseen, in the 
framing of His decrees. In short, they are unconditional. 

Rom. ix. 11, is the first text selected in proof of this 
doctrine— 


“For the children being not yet born, neither having done any good or 
evil, that the purpose of God, according to election, might stand, not of 
works, but of Him that calleth.” 


Concerning this text, let it be observed, /first,—That 
it occurs, as part of an argument, conducted by Paul, to 
convince the Jews that God would cast off, and in perfect 
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righteousness, all those who were rejecters of the Messiah. 
Among the ancient people of God a notion strongly pre- 
vailed, that, because they were descended from Abraham, 
they could not be cast off, as a people. The Apostle, how- 
ever, by a powerful line of argumentation, casts down their 
vain imagination. He shows that, though a seed was 
promised unto Abraham, it was only in the line of Isaac 
that it was named the seed. Ishmael was descended from 
this patriarch too; yet, neither he nor his descendants 
were favoured with the Messianic distinction, which was 
reserved for the seed in the line of Isaac. The force of this 
argument of the Apostle will now appear. He was endea- 
vouring to convince his countrymen that they were nigh 
unto destruction, because they were rejecting Christ. They, 
however, foolishly clung to this—‘‘ We have Abraham to 
our father.” And because of God’s promise to him, we, 
who are descended, as his true literal seed, cannot be 
thus rejected. Being children, according to the flesh, they 
too readily regarded that as an equivalent to childhood, 
according to faith. Their false position was exposed, how- 
ever, by the masterhand of the inspired penman. He 
tells them that Ishmael was descended from Abraham, 
but that did not secure to him, or his seed, even the 
temporal blessings that were enjoyed by the promised 
seed. Descent from Abraham did not of itself secure any 
special privilege for time. How foolish, then, was it in 
the Jews to expect eternal blessing, simply because they 
were, according to the flesh, of the stock of Abraham. 

He draws another argument, yet stronger, from the 
case of Jacob and Esau (see verses 10, 12). These two 
had one father, one mother, and were born at one birth. 
They were thus, in all respects, equal. Isaac—the pro- 
mised seed—the Isaac chosen to the exclusion of Ishmael— 
the Isaac who was father of the Jewish nation, was their 
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father. Surely, then, if lineal descent could do anything 
in virtue of itself, it would secure blessings to all 
descending from Isaac, he himself being the chosen seed. 
Not only this, but these children had for their mother 
the lawful and beloved wife of the Patriarch, Rebecca ; 
not an Kgyptian slave, like the mother of Ishmael. This 
promises better than any case to secure advantages and 
preferments equally to both; but what is the language 
of fact on this matter? Jacob was chosen to be the 
progenitor of the Messiah, and Esau was excluded from 
this high honour. 

This was, surely, strong enough to demonstrate to the 
Jews, that mere lineal connection with Abraham was not, 
in itself, able to secure even temporal possession of pri- 
vilege ; and, certainly, far less could it secure eternal glory. 

By looking to the chapter in which it occurs, it will 
_ be seen that our text is thrown in, as a parenthesis, for 
the purpose of showing the principle on which God’s 
selection of the one, to the exclusion of the other, was 
made. That principle is shown negatively —‘“not of 
works,” and positively—‘ of Him that calleth,”’—that is, 
of God, who, according to His own wise counsel, invited 
to the enjoyment of Messianic privileges, ‘ whichsoever 
of the Abrahamic races He was pleased to select.” In 
the nature of things, only one people could enjoy the 
pre-eminence of being the progenitors of the Messiah. 
While favour was conferred on this people for time, 
it was not, thereby, settled for eternity. Indeed, as we 
have seen in former texts, it shall be worse, in the day 
of judgment, for those neglecting and rejecting Jesus, 
than it will be for the benighted heathen. This is, ac- 
cording to the principle laid down in Scripture—“ Unto 
whomsoever much is given, of him shall be much required” 
(Luke, xii. 48). 

In the text, the Apostle refers us to Gen. xxv., 22-23. 
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‘“‘ And the children struggled together within her: and 
she said, if 1t be so, why am I thus? And she went to 
enquire of the Lord, and the Lord said unto her, Two 
nations are in thy womb, and two manner of people 
shall be separated from thy bowels; and the one people 
shall be stronger than the other people; and the elder 
shall serve the younger.” The meaning of the last clause 
is, that the greater people shall be inferior in privilege 
to the lesser. The lesser being the people of whom, as 
concerning the flesh, Christ would come. 

Quoting from this, no one can fail to see that the 
Apostle of the Gentiles is referring to nations, to wit, 
Israel and Hdom. These nations were incipiently, or 
proleptically, in the womb of Rebecca, as God Himself 
declared unto her. Hence, some reject the supplement 
put in by our translators, in Rom. ix. 11. Instead of 
supplying “children,” they take the term used by God, 
and read thus—‘ for the nations being not yet born,” We. 
(see John Goodwin & Adam Clarke, &c.) There can be 
no possible objection to this reading, provided we take 
the term as God used it, when He said, “Two nations 
are in thy womb.” Supplying thus the ellipsis, from 
Genesis, renders the meaning of the Apostle more clear, 
and assists in bringing out his aim; nevertheless, we do 
not object to the term, children, which is put in by the 
translators, because it is simply the literal import of that 
which God proleptically revealed. We must keep in view, 
however, that the children are regarded as the heads, 
respectively, of two nations. Indeed, as the prophetic 
and proleptic language of Jehovah styles the children 
nations, their national bearing ought to be most promi- 
nently regarded. 

The children were Jacob and Esau, and, in their pos- 
terity, were about to become nations. As unborn children, 
however, it is predicated of them that they had “done 
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neither good nor evil.” This includes, at least, two points 
of truth,—jirst, that they were equally immeritorious ; and, 
second, that they were innocent. Neither of them had 
done anything to merit the distinction of being progenitor 
of the Messianic nation. The Jews, therefore, could boast 
of no superior merit in Jacob that could avail to them ; 
for Jacob was chosen while yet unborn, and having done 
nothing. On the other hand, there was no demerit attach- 
ing to Esau, when he was excluded by the divine choice, 
for he had done no evil when the choice was made. 
The selection, therefore, was “not of works,” but according 
to God’s own wisdom. | 

The children were innocent—that is, their moral char- 
acter was a perfect blank. Whenever any good is done, 
merit: is then added to innocence; and whenever evil is 
committed, demerit detracts from the innocence that for- 
merly existed. But the children had done neither good, 
nor evil, so that they could neither have merit nor sin. 
They had never yet chosen, in their heart, to commit 
sin; and to be made sinners, or sinful before their own 
will was exercised, is to be made sinners involuntarily. 
Such a thing would be a solecism in language, an impos- 
sibility in thought, and a monstrosity in morals. It would 
argue pollution, in that spirit-essence, which comes from 
the hand of God. 

God made choice, while the children were yet in the 
condition of innocence, that His “ purpose’—that is, His 
plan, or scheme, “according to’—more properly respect- 
ing—‘‘election might stand.” ‘Hlection,” both deriva- 
tively and conventionally, means selection. God’s purpose, 
then, had respect to a selection, namely, the selection - 
of some people, to be progenitors of the Messiah. lection, 
or selection, however, has no article belonging to it in 
the original Greek, any more than in the English. It 
is not the election, as if it denoted the election to 
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everlasting life, but an election of one people, to the 
enjoyment of temporal privileges. 

“Might stand” is, literally, might remain—mught continue 
to be. This implies a process—a process, indeed, which is 
plainly indicated. We see it working in the choice of 
Isaac, to the exclusion of Ishmael. It was not made on 
the ground of works. But this process continues still ; 
Jacob is next chosen, to the exclusion of Esau. Thus, 
God made choice, before the children were born, or had 
_done any good or evil, that His scheme respecting election, 
might continue to be, not of works, but solely of Himself. 
Jacob was chosen before it was in his power to do any 
righteous act, to give him preference. God chose him 
thus, that His plan of selection might not be, or appear 
to be, on the ground of merit. This truth, brought out 
thus by the Apostle, was well calculated to bring down 
the national pride of his countrymen. In their original, 
they had no more merit than the Ishmaelites, Moabites, 
or Edomites, or any other nation. 

While the text demonstrates, that God did not choose 
a Messianic people on the ground of works, we must not 
conclude that He chose arbitarily, or “ out of His mere 
good pleasure.” To do this would be gross assumption. 
God must have seen reasons for His choice, both weighty 
and wise—‘‘God cannot act without reasons, He cannot 
act unreasonably.” 

No reader who has followed the evidence, can now for 
a moment doubt, that the election in Rom. ix. 11, is 
national election—the election of the seed of Jacob to be 
the people, of whom the Messiah, as concerning the fiesh, 
would come. It is altogether unaccountable, that this 
obvious truth should be so much shut out from view. 
Election, without respect to character, the text no doubt 
teaches. It is therefore seized with avidity for the 
purpose of establishing the doctrine that God makes 
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selection of men to everlasting life, without any condition 
whatever being supplied. To illustrate this illegitimate 
use of the text, we quote from a pamphlet, written by 
Dr. MacGilvray of Aberdeen, entitled—“‘The Election of 
Grace.” He thus writes—‘ The distinction between the 
Sons of Rebecca was made, that ‘the purpose of God accord- 
ing to Election might stand.’ And that distinction itself, 
affords the strongest illustration of the point before us, 
that it is possible to conceive. Here are twins, in some 
respects the most closely linked of human beings, and 
yet, the elective purpose of God, which separated them 
from eternity to different destinies, strikes in between 
them while they lay in their mother’s womb” (p. 10). 
Egregious indeed is the mistake which the Doctor here 
makes, when he takes the election of the nation of Israel, 
to be the. progenitors of the Messiah as “the strongest 
illustration . . . possible to conceive” of the elect- 
ion of grace—the election unto everlasting life. Let us 
test the matter a little. Paul speaks of the nations, while 
they were yet unborn, these were the Edomites, and the 
Israelites. The latter were elected, and the former rejected. 
We may now ask the Doctor, was Israel all saved? We 
know from God’s word that Israel, as a nation, was not 
all saved; that they were cast off as a people, and “a 
remnant only” saved. If this be the “strongest illustra- 
tion” possible, to support the Doctor’s system, then a great 
mass, if not the most of those elected to everlasting life, 
must be everlastingly lost. The Edomites, though excluded 
from the election, Paul speaks of in our text, were not all 
lost for eternity, therefore, if this be such a good illustra- 
tion, as Dr. MacGilvray declares it is, of God’s election 
and rejection, respecting everlasting life, then those who 
were excluded from the Election of Grace, passed by, and 
ordained to dishonour and wrath, are not all lost after all. 
If Dr. MacGilvray be right, the Jews must all have been 
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saved, for they were all elected, and the Edomites must 
all have been lost; but the sacred logic of facts, declares 
that neither of these are according to history. The system 
is at fault, grossly at fault. The utmost stretch of charity 
can scarcely regard that obtuseness as pardonable, which 
fails to discriminate, between an election which is national, 
and only for a time, and an election which is individual, 
and for eternity. 

luet us suppose the elections to be identical, and the 
absurdity will still appear. Respecting the election to 
eternal life, all men are commanded,—commanded to believe 
and be saved—hence elected, for all the saved are elected. 
But the Edomites were not commanded to be Israelites. 
Moreover, all those who believe not, and hence are non- 
elect, are condemned for not being saved, by belief in 
Christ—for not being among the elect. But the Edomites 
were not commanded to become Israelites, or progenitors 
of the Messiah, and condemned for not being so. There 
is crime in being non-elect, respecting everlasting life, but 
there was no crime attaching to the Edomites, or to any 
nation, for not being elected to the high favours of the 
Messianic people. Only one people on the earth could 
enjoy these; it would therefore have been tyranny, to 
have found fault with other nations, for not possessing 
them. So it would be tyranny of the cruellest stamp, if 
both the election of the Jews to Messianic privilege, and 
the election to eternal life were the same, and alike 
unconditional, and impossible to be enjoyed by those not 
included. 

Whether now are we to regard it as ignorance, on the 
part of the Confession, and its supporters, or as an obsti- 
nate determination, merely to uphold an_ ecclesiastical 
system, that such a false relationship should exist, and 
be defended in the Confession? It is really unpardonable 
that a passage, bearing merely on the selection of one 
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nation merely for time, to the exclusion of another, should 
be chosen to prove that election to everlasting life is uncon- 
ditional, and decided, apart altogether from a man’s own 
character, or doings, before he is born. Such a doctrine is 
damaging to souls, to the interests of morality, and holiness, 
and to the honour of God’s great name among men. It is 
awfully gross to try to prove this doctrine, by a passage 
that has no bearing at all on the poimt. Though Jacob 
was chosen to be the progenitor of the Messiah, without 
works, and before he was born, yet, this choice respects 
not the election of life. Zé is not unconditional. It pro- 
ceeds on condition of faith. It excludes none, but those 
who refuse life. God has no decree that shuts us out 
from His love. He gave His Son, that love might freely 
flow, in pardoning mercy to all. This is heartening to 
the anxious soul. Look and live,—God is seeking your 
salvation. Have faith in His Son, and the election of 
grace includes you, and sets you apart for that grace 
and glory, which the Lord your God will give. 


Rom. ix. 13.—‘‘ As it is written, Jacob have I loved, but Hsau have I 
hated.” 


This is the second text selected, to prove that God 
hath not decreed anything because He foresaw it as 
future, or as that which should come to pass upon any 
supposed condition. 

This text bears on the same subject as the foregoing ; 
but all that it can prove regarding unconditionality is, 
that no reason is revealed to us why God made choice 
of the one people, while He excluded the other, from 
the high Messianic distinction. “But let the reader 
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beware how he represents, or even imagines, these reasons 
to be arbitrary, or ungrounded. This would be to repre- 
sent the Divine conduct, as utterly inconsistent with 
infinite wisdom and goodness” (Moses Stuart, in loc.) 
Granting that the ground of the election referred to in 
the text, is not based in character, that could only establish 
a truth respecting the preferment to temporal privileges, 
and could determine nothing at all regarding the election 
to life. If, to become progenitors of the Messiah, and 
to believe unto life, were exactly the same, and equally 
incumbent on all, then the confession might be right in 
choosing this, among other texts, to show that God never 
acts conditionally. 

Rom. ix. 13, is simply an appendix to that section of 
the chapter, in which our immediately foregoing text is 
found. It contains, therefore, but another aspect of the 
same matter we have already had under consideration. 
Its connection with the section of the chapter to which 
it is appended will be seen thus (verse 12)—‘‘It was 
said unto her (Rebecca), The elder shall serve the younger, 
As it is written,” that is, the same truth which is con- 
tained in verse 12, thus stands written—‘ Jacob have I 
loved, but Esau have I hated.” To make the connection 
explicit, a remark or two, on the 12th verse, is neces- 
sary. For the words, “elder” and “younger,” we should 
substitute the marginal reading, ‘“ greater” and ‘ lesser.” 
This is demanded, for it is of peoples, or nations, that 
Jehovah speaks in Gen. xxv. 23, from which the Apostle 
quotes, ‘“And the one people shall be stronger than the 
other people, and the greater shall serve the lesser.” The 
original term employed in the New Testament, and in 
Rom. ix. 12, rendered ‘elder,’ occurs forty-five times, 
and is never elsewhere so translated. The corresponding 
Hebrew word used in Genesis, occurs in the Old Testa- 
ment about six hundred times, and is never anywhere 
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else translated by this term “elder.” We may, therefore, 
regard the use of it as a mistake. This change requires 
a similar one in the corelative phrase, ‘the younger,” 
which should be “the lesser.” 

“Shall serve,” seems to convey the idea of inferiority, 
especially when physical prowess was so much the stand- 
ard of national superiority, servitude would naturally 
come to denote inferiority, even although there was no 
actual service. The phrase of Scripture, ‘a servant of 
servants,” seems instinct with this idea. Inferiority, as 
to privilege—Messianic privilege—is pointed out by the 
Apostle, as that which clearly pertained to the people of 
Edom, notwithstanding that they were the greater, or 
stronger people. We now quote Genesis xxv. 23, thus— 
“And the Lord said unto her, Two nations are in thy 
womb, and two manner of people shall be separated from 
thy bowels; and the one people shall be stronger than 
the other people ; and the greater shall be w/ferior to the 
lesser.” To this the Apostle appends that which contains — 
the same truth—“ Jacob have I loved, but Esau have I 
hated.” Having thus endeavoured to make clear the con- 
nection, we must now devote a little time to the appended 
words which constitute our text. The terms “ Jacob” 
and “Esau,” “loved” and “hated,” call for a brief notice, 
respectively. 

Furst—“ Jacob.” This! does not refer to the man, Jacob, 
but to the people descended from him, and called by his 
name. ‘To satisfy the reader, let him turn to the first 
chapter of Malachi, and read from the beginning; there, 
he will discover the original of our text, which Paul 
quotes, and applies, in Rom. ix. 13. He will also dis- 
cover, that “‘ Jacob” means the people of Israel, who lived 
in Malachi’s day, many centuries after the man Jacob 
had been consigned to his native dust. 

It is very common in Scripture to apply the term 
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‘“‘ Jacob” to the people of Israel, thus—Ps. xiv. 7, ‘‘ When 
the Lord bringeth back the captivity of His people, Jacob 
shall rejoice.” Ps. xxviii. 71, “He brought him to feed 
Jacob, His people.” Ps. lxxxv. 1, “Thou hast brought 
back the captivity of Jacob.” Is. x. 21, “The remnant 
shall return, even the remnant of Jacob unto the mighty 
God.” It is not necessary to cite more proofs, for in the 
prophetic and poetic parts of scripture, “Jacob” is used 
nearly universally in the derivative sense, and means the 
Israelites. The context in Malachi, already referred to, 
as well as the context in Romans, demands that we under- 
stand the reference to be to the people descended from 
Jacob. 

Taking “ Jacob” thus, we must necessarily take ‘‘ Esaw” to 
denote the Edomites. The passage in Malachi, from which 
the Apostle quotes, demonstrates this; so does the con- 
nection in Romans. For a similar use of the term ‘ Esau,” 
let the reader consult Obadiah 6, 18, 21. 

Let us now make use of the new light we have obtained 
from this use of the, terms, “Jacob” and ‘“ Esau.” It was 
said by God unto Rebecca—‘‘ Two manner of people shall 
be separated from thy bowels, and the one people shall be 
stronger than the other people, and the greater (people) 
shall be inferior to the lesser” (people). Indeed, it thus 
stands written in Malachi—‘“‘The people Jacob have I 
loved, but the people Esau, or Edom, have I hated.” It is 
impossible to gainsay this interpretation, unless the word of 
God itself be contradicted. 

“Loved” and “hated,” as predicated respectively of 
these peoples, have yet to be considered. 

What are we to understand by the love that was be- 
stowed on the people, Jacob? Was it a love of eternal 
unconditional election? So the Confession would imply, 
and so would many theologians heedlessly declare. But 
if this were the true meaning, then the whole nation of 
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the Jews, through all their history, including both the 
" yejecters, and crucifiers of Christ, were chosen to ever- 
lasting life. Why then the Apostle’s sorrow, and anguish 
of heart? Why that delicate, yet faithful hint, that his 
countrymen were nigh unto accursedness! What, more- 
over, would mean his powerful argumentation, which 
shows that God was not unrighteous in casting off those 
Jews who rejected Jesus?) Every one knows that the 
Jews were not all saved or elected, therefore, eternal 
electing love is not referred to in the text. Deut. vii. 
6-8, will explain the love mentioned in the verse in hand. 
The matter of the love, is God’s choice of Israel to be a 
special people—a Messianic people—a people for Him- 
self, above all peoples of the earth. This preferment is 
practical love. It is just as one acts, when he loves. He 
promotes ‘to advancement. It matters not what people 
may think, it is no doubt true, that an incalculable 
amount of honour and privilege was conferred on Israel. 
No other nation could boast of a glory such as they 
possessed. 

“ Hated,” can this include hatred of reprobation, or 
preterition? A stern and uncompromising Calvinist 
would at once answer in the affirmative ; but, if he should 
consider, he would at once see that this would destroy 
entirely the contrastive relationship existing between 
“loved” and “hated.” Being antithetic terms, “hated ” 
must have a meaning exactly opposite to “loved.” If 
“hated” should be equivalent to wnconditionally repro- 
bated, then the awful and impious conclusion would be 
inevitable, that God made this great nation for the pur- 
pose of being everlastingly wretched. If the last shred of 
infidelity had left the earth, such a notion might be spoken 
of with less danger ; but to teach it now, is to turn the 
hearts of men into adamantine hardness, against their God 
and King. 
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The hatred can only be the deprivation of Messianic 
priwilege—a hatred which all other nations had to bear, 
as well as the Edomites, Israel only being excepted. 
To Edom, however, the hatred was more touching, seeing 
they were so kindred—the same in origin, greater in power 
and number. Indeed, they were the people who might 
have expected preferment, by right of primogeniture. 

The language no boubt is intentionally strong, and 
hyperbolescent, serving well, to set off by contrast, the 
high honour conferred on Jacob, in being made the theo- 
cratic, and Messianic people, thus convincing them of what 
they much doubted, that God really loved them. He insti- 
tutes a comparison between what He had done to them, 
and what He had done to their brother people Edom. His 
address is to this effect—-Put together all that is bound up 
in the parcel of privilege, which belong to you, as the people 
I have chosen, to enjoy Messianic distinction, and compare 
it with what is lacking to your brother people on this 
score, then will you clearly see that £ love you. Hatred 
is thus predicated of the Edomites, in a comparative sense. 
Not afew passages of Scripture could be quoted to illus- 
trate the hyperbolical use of the emotion hatred. One, 
however, is quite sufficient—Luke xiv. 26, “If any man 
come to me, and hate not his father and mother, and 
wife and children, and brethren and sisters, yea, and 
his own life also, he cannot be my disciple.” No man 
will sanely affirm, that the Saviour refers to literal hatred, 
in these words; His meaning is, that He must be loved 
above all others. 

“That the whole refers to the bestowment of temporal 
blessings, and the withholding of them, is clear, not only 
from this passage, but from comparing Gen. xxv. 23, xxvil. 
27-29, 37-40. As to ‘hated,’ its meaning here is rather 
privative than positive. When the Hebrews compared 
a stronger affection with a weaker one, they called the 
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first, love, and the other, hatred; compare, Gen. xxix. 
30-31 ; Deut. xxi. 15; Prov. xiii. 24; Matt. vi. 24; Luke 
xiv. 26., compare with Matt. x. 37.” (Moses Stuart). 

Nothing else but this interpretation, could satisfy all 
demands. It could not be that God hated, in the literal 
sense, the souls of the Edomites, for He loves all men. 
He so loved the world, that He gave His Son to die for it. 
He is love, ‘‘ He is light, and in Him is no darkness at 
all.” The hatred, indeed, was but a withholdment of 
Messianic privileges for time. A withholdment common 
to every nation, but one—that one was Jacob, they being 
chosen as the seed from which the Saviour would spring. 
These privileges, however, did not save them for eternity. 
Indeed, if they neglected them, their eternity was made 
more bitter than it was to the heathen, or to the Edomites, 
dying in sin. 

It will now be seen that Rom. ix. 13, simply means, 
that Israel was chosen by God to higher preferment, 
while on earth, than the Edomites enjoyed, or, indeed, 
than any other nation enjoyed. We thus discover, again, 
a fearful blunder made by the Confession, in the selection 
of this text to prove the doctrine, that all God’s decrees 
are unconditional. Indeed, the text has nothing to do 
whatever with the eternal destinies of men. It speaks 


of an arrangement long completed; and the compilers. 


would have been as near their mark, had they chosen 
some time-serving piece of ceremonialism, now long abro- 
gated, to prove that God’s decrees, concerning everlasting 
life, are unconditional. 

No one will doubt, we presume, that the compilers of 
the Confession fixed on Rom. ix. 13, because they believed 
it to teach, that God’s decree of election to everlasting 
life was wholly unconditional, quite irrespective of the 
character of the individuals chosen, and that His decree 
of reprobation was equally unconditional ; neither will it 
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be doubted that many modern supporters of the Confession 
agree with them. Tarnovius, a Lutheran expositor, thus 
writes—“ They who follow Calvin, would fain hammer 
out such a sense from hence.” We do not hesitate to 
affirm, however, that the mistake thus made, is super- 
latively gross. It might as well be said, that all the 
gentile world was hated, with the hatred of eternal repro- 
bation ; and, that all the seed of Jacob was chosen to 
everlasting life. For all Gentiles were excluded from 
the love of Messianic honours and privileges for time ; 
while all the Israelites had the unparalleled distinction 
of being kinsmen, according to the flesh, of the world’s 
great Redeemer, “who is over all, God blessed for ever” 
(Rom. ix. 5). 

The Reader may now be reminded, that, in Romans, 
chap. ix., the Apostle is speaking to his fellow-country- 
men, for whom he has great heaviness and continual 
sorrow of heart, seeing they, as rejecters of the Messiah, 
were nigh unto destruction. He tries to show them that 
they sought a false refuge in their lineal descent from 
Abraham. To convince them of this, he shows that the 
Ishmaelites and the Edomites were descended from Abra- 
ham, as well as they; and, yet, that descent did not 
give them even temporal advantages. These were re- 
served for the people of Israel, because God saw proper 
that the Messiah should spring from among them. In 
the section of the chapter to which our text belongs, 
the Apostle is proving this. He quotes, from Genesis, 
the words of Jehovah Himself, to show that two peoples, 
springing from one father and one mother—indeed, from 
the same birth, are yet to be very dissimilar in history. 
The one shall be stronger than the other ; yet, the stronger, 
or the greater, shall occupy a position subordinate to the 
lesser. The lesser, being chosen for Messianic distinc- 
tion, must have, of course, greater temporal privileges. 
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To make this truth still more evident, the Apostle quotes 
our text from Malachi; and there the prophet unburdens 
himself of Jehovah’s message, confirming the doubting 
Israelites of his day, that God really loved them—showed 
them many favours. To convince them, the Lord speaks 
thus—“ Are not the Edomites a brother people to the 
Israelites? Yet, I loved Jacob—the people, Jacob, and 
1 hated Esau—the people, Esau”—that is, I have given 
you, the Israelites, so much distinction and privilege, 
beyond what the Edomites, your brother people, enjoy, 
that, when the two conditions are compared, the one 
people may be said to be loved, and the other hated. 
Love and hatred must be here understood, as in Gen. 
xxix. 80-31. There, it is said, “Jacob loved Rachel more 
than Leah ; and, when the Lord saw that Leah was hated, 
He opened her womb.” ‘The Apostle thus shows, that 
descent from Abraham did not exalt all the Abrahamic 
races, even for time; and, indeed, in itself, could exalt 
none. He thus sweeps away their refuge of lies from 
his countrymen the Jews, that they might no longer 
trust in mere descent from Abraham, but, at once embrace 
Him whom God hath sent, to redeem them from the curse 
of the law. 

What the Apostle shows, as the basis of his argument, 
is, that other nations were inferior in privilege to the 
nation of the Jews ; but if mere superiority, or inferiority of 
nations, respecting temporal privilege, marks them out re- 
spectively, as decreed unconditionally for heaven, or hell, 
then, all men in Britain, as a highly privileged nation, 
should conclude that they are unchangeably decreed to 
go to everlasting glory; and that less privileged people 
are hated, with the hatred of reprobation. 

Among Calvinists, generally, Rom. ix. 13, is regarded 
as their strongest piece of ordnance, so that, if any one 
should intrude upon the citadel, this piece of artillery 
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is presented to the intruder; and, in many cases, the 
sight of it is thought enough. This, however, is not 
Heaven’s use of the text. It deters and affrights men, 
only because of their ignorance ; and the watchmen on 
Zion's towers ought to know better, than make such a 
perverted use of God’s sacred word. ‘That word was given 
to bring men to God, and not to terrify them away. It 
may be stated, however, that the School of Calvinism 
is divided against itself regarding our text; some very 
eminent Calvinists believing that Esau himself was a saved 
man; or, at least, may have been (see John Goodwin’s 
Exposition in loc.) And why not? The hatred men- 
tioned in Malachi, and quoted by Paul, whatever it meant, 
rested not on the man, Hsau, but on a people called 
sometimes by his name, and living many centuries after 
he had left the earth. Calvin, indeed, takes a favourable 
view of the man, Esau. On Rom. ix. 6, he thus speaks— 
“Since it was the Lord’s will that His covenant should 
be sealed, no less in Ishmael and Esau, than in Isaac 
and Jacob, it appears that they were not wholly alienated 
from Him, except, 1s may be, you make no account of 
the cirumcision, which was conferred on them by God’s 
command ; but it cannot be so regarded without dishonour 
to God.” Ought not Calvinists, who take, ‘Jacob have 
I loved, but Esau have I hated,” to prove the stern and 
hard doctrines of decretalism, to know better the mean- 
ing of the text, than to damage the interests of souls 
through their wilful or ignorant misuse of the text in hand ? 

Calvin, like every one who has examined the text, knows 
that it refers to the two peoples of Israel and Edom. If 
therefore, election and reprobation, were taught by it, all 
Israel was saved, and Hsau’s race consigned to hopeless 
misery. Let any one take this view, then we ask, what of 
Job, whose equal was not in all the earth? Yet he was 
of Esau’s race. What of his Idumean friends? Were 
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they condemned to unconditional destruction? | Who 
would dare so to affirm? Yet they were of EHsau’s 
family. Surely enough has been said to show, that the 
ordinary, and popular acceptation of the text, is perfectly 
preposterous. 

As in former cases, our investigation of the text has 
served to clear away, from the spiritual heavens, a dark 
and stormy cloud. Perhaps, the reader may have some- 
times felt himself encompassed by the dusky shades, that 
have been cast by human agency, on “Jacob have I loved, 
but Esau have I hated.” We trust however, that the body 
of heaven is now seen in its clearness, and the unclouded 
sunshine of God’s love is enjoyed. The hatred referred 
to in the text marks only a lower degree of national 
privilege, and is In no way inconsistent with the love 
of God to the souls of allmen. It is not a spot on the 
- bosom of our spiritual sun. It is not a shadow, cast by 
God; for, “God is light, and in Him is no darkness at 
all.” He who says, even to the most wicked of sinners, 
‘How shall I give thee up?” . . . “ How shall I 
deliver thee?’ could never be the*God, that wneondition- 
ally decrees to wrath, and eternal woe, the great mass 
of the creatures He has made. 


Rom. ix, 16.—‘‘So then it is not of him that willeth, nor of him that 
runneth, but of God that showeth mercy.” 


This is the third text chosen, to prove the doctrine of 
unconditional decrees. We have already had to refer to 
it, in a former part, and do not now feel called on, to 
write at length, what we may have written before. It 
is necessary, however, to observe the supposed connection 
between it, and the doctrine of the Confession, to which it is 
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affixed. Pardoning mercy is referred to in the text, and 
because it is said, that itis not of those who will, or of those 
who run, it is therefore supposed to be bestowed uncon- 
ditionally, that is, irrespective of the conditionality of 
faith. But, do not the Mahomedans will and run, in 
their own way, that they may obtain it? Do not the 
Roman Catholics also will and run, to obtain it by works 
of righteousness, and by penance? Did not the Jews run 
hard to obtain it, in the Apostle’s days, but not in the 
paths of knowledge? If it were to be given to such, 
who would be without it? Few, if any. Heaven would 
thus be filled with holy and unholy. It is necessary, 
therefore, that God should reserve for Himself, the 
prerogative of conferring pardoning mercy, on those who 
supply to Him the proper condition. But though God 
does not give to all, indiscriminately, who will and run, 
respecting eternal life, may it not after all be bestowed 
on all those, who will and run, in the way of faith and 
love? May it not thus be given, on the condition of 
faith? Most assuredly it is, for “as many as received 
Him, (believed on Him) to them gave He power, (right) 
to become the Sons of God, even to them that believe on 
His name” (John i. 12). It is not by any decree, but by 
faith, that men become Sons of God. Though the Con- 
fession may suffer thereby, we must declare it to be the 
truth of God, that the salvation of God is conditioned on 
faith, supplied by man. It is often said in Scripture, that 
men are justified by faith, but never in virtue of any 
unconditional decree. To the unsaved reader we would 
add, seek not your name within the limit of a decree, but 
have faith in God, and life is yours. ‘Believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved.” 
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Romans ix. 18.—‘‘ Therefore hath He mercy on whom He will have 
mercy, and whom He will He hardeneth.” 


This is the last text quoted in support of unconditional 
decrees. We have already fully considered it, in the fore- 
going pages, and need only now add, that there is no case 
to be found in Scripture, to show that God either pardons, 
or hardens a soul unconditionally. Only they who live in 
unbelief, become hardened, and they only, who believe, 
become Sons of God. God gives power to men, by which 
they can either choose or refuse. Some choose to serve 
Him in faith, and it is well with them; others however, 
refuse to do this, and itis ill with them. Reader, if you 
would have it to be well with you, choose to yield the 
obedience of faith, and trust to no decree. It will never 
do you service in the time of need. 

The Confession utterly and absolutely fails to prove 
the doctrine that the decrees of God are unconditional. 


III.—‘‘ By the decree of God, for the manifestation of his glory, some 
men and angels are predestinated unto everlasting life; and others fore- 
ordained to everlasting death.” 


It is scarcely necessary to tell the Reader, that this 
is now the the third section to which we have come, 
in the Third chapter of the Confession of Faith. Before 
proceeding to the proofs attached to it, we would do 
well to note, clearly, the doctrine stated. In the light 
of other sections, we must understand the decree of God 
to be unconditional. We must also regard it as eternal. 
The doctrine of the Confession is, that God ordained, from 
all eternity, whatsoever comes to pass. It should be further 
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noticed, that predestination is the principal theme in this 
third section. ‘ This,” as Dr. Shaw correctly states, ‘ con- 
sists of two branches, generally distinguished by the 
names of election and reprobation.” But, according to the 
compilers of the Confession, God has foreordained all 
things ; He must, therefore, have foreordained the fall of 
man; He must, also, have foreordained the righteous- 
ness of the righteous, as well as the wickedness of the 
wicked—the one class being unchangeably ordained to 
life; and the other, irrevocably doomed to death. Thus, 
we find ourselves in a framework of practical fatalism, 
out of which no man can go, any more than Tantalus 
could grasp the beautiful fruits, or drink the clear waters 
which seemed to be within his reach. Indeed, the great 
mass that is unchangeably doomed to eternal wailing and 
woe, might, like Niobe, of ancient mythology, weep them- 
selves into stone—yet, could they taste no fruit of mercy, 
nor drink any water of life. Like Tantalus, they must 
ever dread the rock which threatens only to crush. Is 
this agreeable to the word of God, which so richly abounds 
with commands, exhortations, appeals, and invitations, to 
all men? Is it like the blessed evangei of Jesus, which 
is glad tidings of great joy unto all people? 

Another item, in the doctrine stated, should yet be noticed. 
It is said that God predestinates to life, and foreordains to 
death, “for the manifestation of His glory.” Foreordain- 
ing all things, He must have foreordained the wickedness 
of all the reprobated; and, also, have foreordained their 
endless misery, for being thus wicked (see section vii. 
chap. 3). All this, too, for His glory. How awful! 
Must it not be a fearfully tarnished glory? Could it 
be the glory of the Holy One and the Just? Does not 
He manifest His glory like the body of heaven in its 
clearness? Why overlook that love which God Himself 
commends, as that which moves Him to action respecting 
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men? Moreover, why should He, who displays such 
majestic glory in the canopy of the heavens, and who 
“wheels His throne on the rolling worlds,” seek to derive 
a revenue of glory from the merciless destruction charac- 
terized by weeping, and wailing, and gnashing of teeth ? 
Under the influence of such doctrine, the very aspect 
of the heavens seems beclouded, many trembling souls 
despair under its dark shadows, while others get petrified 
' in heart, and defiant towards God, believing Him to be 
the dreadful being which men have portrayed. We shall 
now see, however, what the texts of Scripture say, which 
have been chosen to support the doctrine stated in the 
third section. The first is— 


Ist Tim. v. 21—‘‘I charge thee before God, and the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and the elect angels, that thou observe these things, without 
preferring one before another, doing nothing by partiality.” 


The election of angels is the only point looked to in 
this verse, as affording proof. We shall, therefore, inquire 
what is meant by the “elect angels?” Some think that 
these are angels chosen out from among the other holy 
angels, to do service to the Church of God on earth. 
The Scriptures, however, indicate no distinction, or elec- 
tion, when they say concerning angels, “‘Are they not 
all ministering spirits, sent forth to minister for them 
who shall be heirs of salvation?’ (Heb. i. 14). Others 
again, think, and -we presume, correctly, that the reference 
is to those angels who kept their first estate. They are 
the angels approved of by God, while those who sinned 
were not approved of by Him. We must look to the 
term “elect” in this verse, as denoting qualification, rather 
than relationship. Things, or persons, chosen out by God, 
have, generally, some superior excellence, or adaptation, 
qualifying them for certain positions. Hence, the word 
“elect” sometimes means, specially beloved ; chotce, pre- 
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cious. In our text, according to Bagster’s Analytical 
Greek Lexicon, it means, possessed of prime excellence ; 
exalted. Dr. Macknight is similar; he explains thus, chief 
angels; and, in a note adds, “‘ The Hebrews called things 
excellent in their kind, elect.” Calvin writes—‘“ He calls 
them elect angels, not only to distinguish them from the 
reprobate angels, but on account of their excellence, in 
order that their testimony may awaken deeper reverence.” 
The term used by the Apostle often denotes in Scrip- 
ture, endearment, because of moral excellence. ‘Thus, 
Luke xxiii. 35, Christ is called the chosen—that is, the 
beloved of God; also, Ist Pet. u. 4, ‘disallowed, indeed, 
of men, but chosen of God, and precious ;” verse 6, “a chief 
corner stone, elect, precious ;’ verse 9, “Ye are a chosen 
generation, a royal priesthood.” Being enumerated along 
with God, and with the Lord Jesus Christ, it does appear 
that they are spoken of because of their high moral excel- 
lence. We are not to suppose, however, that the angels 
are represented as being equal with the Father and the 
Son. As Theodoret has said, He joins the angels with 
Jesus Christ, not as equal in honour, but as servants 
to Him, and as those who are to attend Him, at the 
great day of judgment. With Bengel, and others, we 
are inclined to think that the Apostle had the judgment- 
day in view. He knew that the conduct of Timothy, as 
well as of all, would appear before the judgment. He 
knew that God the Father would be there. He also knew 
that Jesus Christ would be there, to act as Judge, and 
that He would bring all His holy angels with Him to 
the judgment, who would surround as a cloud of wit- 
nesses. In view of all this, how important that men should 
do well. Paul, therefore, writes to Timothy, respecting the 
duties of his office, and he says—I most solemnly charge 
thee to do right between man and man, being influenced 
by no prejudice, having no proclivity to respect of persons. 
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It is not to be denied, of course, that there is a sense 
in which men now act in the presence of God and His 
holy angels, seeing that we are continually beheld by 
God, and, it may be, by His holy angels, too; never- 
theless, we incline to the former view, as the one which 
more correctly explains the words of the Apostle. It is 
stated thus, by John Wesley:—‘“The Apostle looks 
through his own labours, and through time itself, and 
seems to stand as one already in eternity.” In 2nd Tim. 
iv. 1, the Apostle repeats, with slight difference, the 
words of our text, and, in so doing, leaves us in no 
doubt that he specially refers to the judgment—“I charge 
thee, therefore, before God and the Lord Jesus Christ, 
who shall judge the quick and the dead, at His appear- 
ing, and His kingdom.” When the Son of man comes 
thus, to judge the world, all the holy angels shall be 
with Him (Matt. xxv. 31). The Saviour thus tells us, 
that all the holy angels shall accompany Him at the 
judgment. And Paul tells us that elect angels shall attend 
Him at the same time. The terms “elect” and “holy” 
must, therefore, be the same, substantially, in import, and 
must be epithets of the same morally excellent beings. 

Let the reader now observe that this text is quoted to 
prove the decrees of God, respecting election and repro- 
bation; decrees, moreover, that are unconditional, for the 
Confession admits of none but these. 

Concerning this use of the verse,—note, Ist, The 
angels kept their position, by reason of obedience. Peter © 
says, ‘God spared not the angels that sinned” (2nd 
Pet. ii. 4). This implies, that those who stood, sinned 
not—that is, they obeyed. Jude says concerning the 
angels who fell, they “kept not their first estate (or 
principality), but deft their own habitation” (Jude 6). 
They despised the position assigned to them by God, and 
became usurpers of another. Thus it is clear, they fell 
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by disobedience—implying, if language be of any use at 
all, that the elect, or holy angels, obeyed, and kept their 
own habitation. If the passages do not teach that the one 
class fell on the condition of disobedience, and, that the 
other stood on the condition of obedience, they teach 
nothing. The Confession makes a great blunder, when 
it affirms that some angels were unconditionally reprobated, 
and others wnconditionally elected. 

Note, 2nd—The non-elect angels, were not decreed to 
sin. No passage in God’s word teaches anything to this 
effect. The verses we have already referred to, show that 
the angels themselves sinned, and sin is the transgression of 
God’s law. God could never decree them to break that 
law. How could God be holy, and yet decree holy angels 
to become wnholy? The Confession makes a very bad hit, 
when it takes the case of the angels, to illustrate its 
doctrine. The matter does not look so terrible, when 
it respects men, seeing they are in sin; but it becomes 
literally overwhelming, when the decree of God is re- 
presented as decreeing the sinlessly holy to become 
unholy, without any condition of disobedience intervening, 
to give God cause to act. God Himself is represented as 
doing all this horrid work, “out of His mere good plea- 
sure.” There is no exaggeration in this—God must have 
decreed the holy to become sinful, that they might be 
eternally reprobated. This is but the Calvinist’s maxim— 
“the means are decreed in the end.” It will baffle all 
language to characterize the conduct that is thus ascribed 
to God. If God has acted thus, the Scriptures must be 
fearfully dishonest, and corrupt; since after all they 
uniformly lay the blame entirely on the fallen angels, 
and men. How long, O Lord, shall it thus be? How 
long shall men reproach Thy great and mighty name? 
It is holy, let them bless it. 

How marvellously short-sighted Calvinism is! It boasts 
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itself in this, “God keepeth them that are His.” Were 
not the angels His, who were holy before they sinned ! 
Yet it represents Him as unconditionally reprobating 
those who were holy—those who were His own. If He 
decreed all things from eternity, He must have had these 
angels decreed as reprobates, while they were holy, not in 
view of their fall either, for that would have been con- 
ditionally decreeing them to destruction. According to the 
Confession, He was guided by nothing He saw as future. 
(Section II. Chap. Third). Shall Calvinism longer dare to 
hold up her bead, and cry aloud “once in Christ, always 
in Christ,” while this score respecting the angels is un- 
settled? If God could decree to destruction, angels that 
were once holy, and that unconditionally, could He not 
also consign to endless wrath in virtue of an unconditional 
decree, many of the sons of men, when they are but 
partially holy ? 

The practical teaching of our text is, that the elect of 
God are characterized by moral excellence. This goes far 
to show, that none can be the elect of God, who are enemies 
of God, and servants of the wicked one. Since the elect 
of God are children, bearing the image of God, let us 
live the life of faith and holiness; then shall we stand 
amid the hosts of the redeemed of the Lord. ‘In every 
nation, he that feareth Him, and worketh righteousness, 
is accepted with Him.” (Acts x. 35). 

Our text also teaches us, that we should do duty here, 
in view of the great judgment that is to come, knowing 
that “it is appointed unto men once to die, but after this 
the judgment” (Hebrews ix. 27). 
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Matt. xxv. 41—‘“‘ Then shall he say also unto them on the left hand, 
Depart from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil 
and his angels.” 


This verse is intended to prove, concerning the angels, 
that some of them were ‘“foreordained to everlasting 
death”—that is, reprobated, and of course unconditionally. 
This text, however, most assuredly says, that ‘such 
doctrine is not in me.” Clearly enough the passage teaches 
that there are lost angels, and that there is a place of 
punishment prepared for them. But though there are 
prisoners in the prisons of our land, does it follow that 
these prisoners are there in virtue of a decree of the 
government, irrespective of character altogether? Or, that 
a character was decreed to these men that they might be 
made prisoners? Such treatment would be monstrous 
tyranny. No nation could give it the least tolerance. 
Could we then, for one moment, suppose that God’s 
government proceeds on principles which are perfectly 
abhorrent to the sense of right and justice, which God 
has implanted in the human breast? This would be to 
say that God has made man to hate himself. 

The Confession is guilty of the logical fallacy which begs 
the question. It assumes that because some of the angels 
are lost, they were therefore, ‘“foreordained to everlasting 
death.” 

Before leaving this text, it would be of great service to 
the reader to note well the following sentences, which we 
quote from Dr Whitby :— “ The fathers, viz., Origen, 
Chrysostom, Euthymius, and Theophylact observe that 
Christ saith not of the punishment as He doth of the 
blessing here pronounced, ‘that it was prepared from the 
beginning of the world,’ lest it should be thought that 
God designed men’s punishment before they sinned. 2nd— 
That though Christ saith, ‘Come ye blessed of my Father, 
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He said not ‘Go ye cursed of my Father,’ because God is the 
author, and procurer of men’s happiness, but man only is 
the author of his own misery. And, 3rd—That He speaks 
of this eternal fire, as designed originally, not for man, but 
‘for the devil and his angels.’ ” 

The fire was not kindled for the sons of men; why then, 
should any one of them choose the path that leads unto it? 
“Why will ye die, O house of Israel?’ (Hzek. xxxiii 11). 


Rom. ix. 22—‘‘ What if God willing, to show his wrath, and to 
make his power known, endured with much long suffering the vessels 
of wrath fitted to destruction ?”’ 


This text is expected by the compilers of the Confession, 
to prove, that God has foreordained some men to ever- 
lasting death, even although they should in no way be 
different from those chosen to life. 

In the 19th verse of this celebrated chapter of the epistle 
to the Romans, the Apostle introduces an objector, who 
cavils thus:—If God hardens whom He will, why should 
He find fault? “For who hath resisted His will?” The 
unfairness of this cavil may be easily seen. The Jews all 
believed that God hardened Pharaoh’s heart, and also that 
He had a perfect right to do so. They thus proudly 
assume that God has no right to do with Jews, as He doth 
with Gentiles. They were thus guilty of revolt, respect- 
ing His sovereignty. Hardening of heart comes on as a 
consequent of unbelief, and becomes a judicial retribution, 
or natural infliction on sinners living in sin. In the light 
of this, the hollowness of the cavil may appear: a criminal 
who by a decision of the government has been put in 
prison, might as well say, “there is no room to find fault 
with me; I am in the position the government has assigned 
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me.” Any one will know, however, the assignment was 
made because the man was a criminal, and it was not the 
will of the government that he should have been guilty 
of crime. On the same ground, it is the will of God that 
the persistent unbeliever should eat of the fruit of his own 
ways, and thus become hardened, as a natural consequence 
of sin. But itis infinitely far from being the will of God, 
that men should live in sin and unbelief, that thereby they 
should be hardened. 

In our text, Paul meets the objector thus—‘ What,” that 
is, “what is it to you, Jews, if, as is really the case, God 
is willing, or wishful to show for Himself, (in His own 
interest, as the term imports), His own holy indignation 
which punishes unbelief? What reason can there be in 
all this, for cavilling against Jehovah ?” 

Before paraphrasing more of the text, we shall notice 
one or two points which require a little explanation. The 
verb endured being in a past tense, seems somewhat out 
of joint, with that part of the verse which runs thus, “‘ God 
willing to show.” ‘‘ Willing” marks present time, and 
“endured” past time, but ‘“‘endured in the original is in 
that tense, which may be translated in the present. I+ is in 
the Greek indefinite tense, (Aorist) ; and the present is the 
English indefinite tense. We may therefore translate it 
by a present tense ; our translators have done this in John 
xv. 6, and Jamesi. 11. 

“Vessels of wrath,” must mean, those who live in un- 
belief, and for which, the wrath of God rests upon them. 
“ Hitted to destruction”—Many of the early fathers, as 
well as many modern divines, understand that the vessels 
of wrath, are represented here as being fitted for destruc- 
tion by themselves. They no doubt are the real, and 
criminal cause in this work. Yet there is a sense in 
which God fits the unbeliever for his doom, just as 
Pharaoh was fitted. God does not prosper the heart in 
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sin, but rather visits it with judicial hardening. The sun 
dries up the withered branch, fitting it for the fire, but it— 
is not the sun that withers it. In like manner the very 
sunshine of God’s love may scorch, and thus prepare for 
its doom the soul already withered with sin, but it is not 
God that withers it. Sin cherished in the heart, is the 
fundamental cause of a soul’s destruction. Let it be re- 
moved from every heart, and destruction shall overtake 
none. 

We may now paraphrase the text, “What is it to 
you, Jews, though God be wishful to show, for the mani- 
festation of His own holiness, His indignation towards 
unbelief, and to make His power known, which declares 
Him to be the Divine and Omnipotent One? Notwith- 
standing this, what is it to you, though He endures 
continually, with much patience and long suffering, vessels 
of wrath already fitted to destruction ?” 

Observe, lst—In the text there is no trace of predesti- 
nation whatever. ‘‘ Vessels of wrath, fitted to destruction,” 
are the words to which the Confession looks for assist- 
ance; but it would be an interpolation of thought were 
we to substitute ‘“predestinated.” or ‘foreordained,” for 
“fitted ;’ and such an interpolation would be needed, ere 
the Confession could get any standing ground. Moreover, 
the text says nothing of men being ‘fitted to destruc- 
tion,” by any decree. Special reference is to Pharaoh- 
like Jews, and they were fitted because they rejected 
the Messiah. When the Government consigns a man 
to punishment, it does not thereby show that it has made, 
or ordained, the man to be a criminal. It only deals 
with him when it has found him as such. Neither is 
it the case that, though God wishes to manifest His 
holy indignation against unbelief, while, notwithstanding, 
He bears mercifully and longsufferingly with those fitted 
to destruction, that He, thereby, ordains them to destruc- 
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tion, having had no other end in view for them. Calvin’s 
words on this point are simply horrible: —‘“These are 
vessels prepared for destruction—that is, given up, and 
appointed to destruction ; they are also vessels of wrath— 
that is, made and formed for this end, that they may 
be examples of God’s vengeance and displeasure” (Calvin 
on the text). If God foreordained men to destruction, 
having formed them for this sole end, then it must be 
all hypocrisy, vain show, and cruel tantalizing, to speak 
of bearing with them longsufferingly. 

Observe, 2nd—The text informs us that God is long- 
suffering, even to those who reject His mercy, and despise 
the Son of His love. God spares long, many a barren 
tree that is fitted for the fire. He spares that He might 
yet save. ‘Let it alone another year also; if it bring 
forth fruit, well.” It will thus be well-pleasing to the 
heart of God, if the barren tree shall yet bear fruit ; 
if the wilderness shall bloom, and blossom as the rose. 
God bears with longsuffering. “ He stays his rough wind 
in the day of His east wind.” ‘The longsuffering of God 
waits ;’ but it does more, it uses means to recover. “I 
will dig around it, and dung it.” God uses means, because 
He seeks the salvation of all men. ‘The “ vessels of wrath,” 
yet on the earth, may be saved. They are not foreordained 
to death, while God is waiting to give them life. His 
address to them still is, “‘ Look unto me, and be ye saved.” 


Rom. ix. 23—‘‘And that he might make known the riches of his 
glory on the vessels of mercy, which he had afore prepared unto glory.” 


The Compilers have selected this text, for the purpose 
of making good their doctrine, that God unconditionally 
predestinated some men unto everlasting life. The decree, 
respecting this, as well as His other decrees, being made 
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in the far by-gone eternity. There is certainly one phrase 
in the verse which seems to befriend them. We refer to 
‘had afore prepared unto glory.” There is however a 
manifest mistranslation here. <A pluperfect tense is given 
in the rendering, when it is neither a perfect nor a plw- 
perfect tense in the original. Leusden and Griesbach, 
Calvin, and the Vulgate, translate in the perfect 
(preparavit). This is much better than our English 
version, and seems to have been pretty much adopted. 
Some render merely in a past tense, “He prepared before 
hand” (Dr. Vaughan). No translation, however, that 
puts the verb in past time, brings out a clear meaning. 
Moses Stuart has felt the difficulty; he thus explains, by 
regarding the words of the Apostle as idiomatic— what 
God intends to do, is here spoken of as done.” This is as 
much as saying that Paul is not referring to any past action 
of God, but to that which He intends to do, as time runs 
on. ‘This is so far good, but we get at a similar idea, much 
more explicitly. The original Greek term (spoyntotuacer), 
is in the Aorist, or undefined tense, and can legitimately 
be translated by the present in English. <Afore prepares, 
therefore, is the proper rendering. Apart altogether from 
the rules of Grammar, or exegesis, the above translation 
would commend itself. Common sense tells every one, 
that God is continually preparing the vessels of mercy 
for glory, not preparing them before they exist; not pre- 
paring them while condemned because of unbelief, but 
preparing them after they believe the gospel. For they 
are vessels already enjoying God’s mercy. God prepares 
believers while on earth, for their everlasting inheritance. 
“Without holiness no man shall see the Lord.” They 
must be made pure in heart, that they may see God, He 
inspires with a hope that purifies. Indeed, He superintends 
this work, sitting as a refiner of silver. If we be children 
of the Lord God Almighty, thus it is that He works in 
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us, that we may be prepared on earth for doing His will 
perfectly when translated to heaven. This view of the passage 
has heaven’s seal upon it, for it purifies the heart, to know 
that the work of preparation, is commensurate with the 
amount of obedience, that is actually given by man when 
on earth. On the contrary, what stimulus can it give to 
a man, to purify himself as God is pure, if he can per- 
suade himself of the contradiction that he is prepared for 
glory before he was born? It is certainly not fair dealing 
with eternal interests, when a doctrine such as that stated 
in the Confession, is based on a false translation. 

The harmony of the verses, respecting time, and respect- 
ing God’s continuous dealings with men, becomes manifestly 
complete, when we read the expression, “might make 
known,” by may make known. ‘This puts it in the present 
tense, and is done with the same authority as in the case 
of the other verb. , 

A. word may now be said, respecting the connection 
between this and the foregoing verse. ‘‘ And,” is the first 
word in verse 23; it seems to imply that something must be 
mentally supplied. With Reiche and Dr. Morison we 
would adopt the verb ‘“ endures,” used by the Apostle in 
the preceding verse. Thus—‘ He endures vessels of wrath 
already fitted to destruction, and endures too, in order that 
He may make known the riches of His glory, on vessels 
of mercy, which He afore prepares unto glory, the glory of 
celestial blessedness.” | 

The only other critical remark we make is, that in 
the Greek, employed by the Apostle, no article stands 
before “vessels of mercy ;” just as there is no article before 
the co-related term, ‘“ vessels of wrath.” It misleads to 
Say, aS our version does, “the vessels of mercy,” or 
“the vessels of wrath ;” as if some men were unchange- 
ably designed for the one condition, and others for the 
other. ; 
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The question may now be allowed—-Why does God 
endure, or tolerate, longsufferingly, vessels of wrath? 
There are alternatives in view. Ist—-That He may gain 
them over to Himself, by His continued goodness and 
loving kindness, which are designed to lead them to 
repentance. The barren tree is spared to the intent that 
it may bear fruit. But, 2nd—Failing their conversion, 
God would show the fulness, the abundant richness of 
His glory, to believers—vessels of mercy—whom He afore 
prepares for the possession of this glory. But we are 
now ready to ask, How would God show this glory to 
believers, if vessels of wrath do not repent, and turn 
to the Lord? While the Apostle is speaking in general 
terms, it should not be forgot that, in the first instance, 
he was writing directly to Jews; and his prophetic eye 
clearly guided him to the tragic end that was await- 
ing: them, and especially those in the devoted city of 
Jerusalem. Awful horrors were endured by them—woes 
beyond description. Calamities, terrifically overwhelming, 
came upon the mad rejecters of the Messiah ; whereas, 
the followers of Jesus Christ enjoyed a most marvellous 
deliverance. God was with them, and, by the contrast, 
His children could not fail to see the riches of His glory 
to themward, and if it was thus for time, how much 
greater would it be for eternity? His deliverance marked 
his approval of Jesus, of His doctrines, and of His fol- 
lowers ; and if the appreciation was so great, as to deliver 
from such awful woes, the favours of God must, indeed, 
be shown to be very great. Depths of woe reveal, by 
contrast, the heights of glory. Though the illustration 
of this doctrine was very palpably manifest at the final 
overthrow of the Jewish polity, it is, nevertheless, to be 
seen, more or less, in all ages. The doom of those who 
despise the Lord Jesus, makes the riches of His mercy 
appear all the more glorious. 
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Our two last texts may now be thus paraphrased :—~ 
“What is it to you, Jews—rejecters of the Messiah— 
though God be wishful to show His holy indignation, 
which would punish for unbelief, and His power that 
declares Him to be divine; nevertheless, endures with 
much longsuffering vessels of wrath—unbelieving men, 
already ripe for destruction, because of their obstinate 
impenitence; and endures, too, in order that He may 
make known the riches of His glory on vessels of mercy— 
believing men—whom He prepares for the glories of heaven 
before they actually enjoy them.” 

The rendering of these verses in the present tense must 
commend itself to every unprejudiced mind. Thus they 
apply to every age, where, as in their present dress, they 
can intelligently apply to no age, but to an eternity that 
is far in the past. Calvin must have felt the need of 
reading thus in the present, for, however much at war with 
his own system, he says on verse 23——‘It is God who 
prepares the elect for glory.” Both the logic of revelation 
and common sense, shut us up to the conclusion, that 


God prepares the soul for heaven while it exists on the 
earth. 


We may now confidently affirm, that the Confession is 
as unfortunate as ever. It solicits patronage from this 
verse, for its favourite doctrine, unconditional predestina- 
tion, but it gets none. It can find nothing of this in God 
preparing believing men for glory. Let all believe, then 
all will enjoy His gracious preparation. Let all take 
courage from this—‘‘yet there is room.” It can find 
nothing of its favourite doctrine, in God making the 
obstinate unbeliever, who rejects His mercy, neglects 
His salvation, and tramples the Saviour’s blood under his 
feet, a means of affording instruction to His obedient 
followers. Thus the wrath of man is made to praise God. 
Jt can find nothing to support it, in God showing Himself 
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strong in behalf of them that fear His name, and all-power- 
ful against His determined foes, who, to the last, despise 
all His counsels and reproofs. It would not be well if 
God should appear weak before rebels, in the eyes of the 
universe. It can surely find no countenance in God 
enduring long and kindly with rebels, either that they 
may turn from the error of their ways, or, if they will 
not turn to the Lord, that He should then, through them 
in part at least, teach His saints the riches of the glory 
which He provides. If wicked men by their influence, and 
temptations, endanger the safety of others, and make life 
a harder problem to solve, and men to doubt the goodness 
of the Lord, why should they not also be turned to aceount 
to convince the godly, that God is good—that He will 
give grace and glory? Dear Reader, there is no predestina- 
tion that would shut you out from Christ. He is seeking 
your heart, He has died for you ; and would it be like Him, 
who so loves you, to have any stern decree, to banish you 
unconditionally into everlasting woe? ‘There is no decree 
either, that will unconditionally -secure salvation. Have 
faith in Him whom the Jews madly despised—the Son of 
God’s love—then shall you be among those whom God afore 
prepares unto glory. 


Eph. i. 5—‘‘ Having predestinated us unto the adoption of children 
by Jesus Christ to himself, according to the good pleasure of his will.” 


This verse is chosen with the same intention as the 
one we have just considered. No doubt, it proves some- 
thing respecting predestination. It proves that Christians 
are marked out beforehand—that is, predestinated to the 
high honours and privileges of sonship. There is no proof, 
however, that they were marked out, as Dr. Eadie says, © 
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“before time.” Indeed, this would imply confusion, and 
contradiction, for the text teaches that they are adopted 
through means of Jesus Christ; but Jesus Christ avails 
to none as a Saviour from everlasting perdition, unless it 
be through faith in Himself, and these men could not have 
believed before time. It may be said, however, that God 
adopted them in view of the faith He saw they would 
exercise in time. But the Confession of Faith would reject 
this, and say, that God’s decrees turn on nothing that He 
sees as future. The obvious and unperplexed meaning is 
clearly this. The great weight of privilege to be enjoyed 
by the child of God, stretches into the far off future, so 
that, when he at first believes, he cannot at once enjoy 
all the privileges of sonship. He cannot, for example, 
enjoy heaven while on earth; he is therefore at the first 
dawn. of faith, marked out as a possessor of those bless- 
ings, which chiefly le in the great and glorious future ; 
he is thus set apart before he actually enjoys his rich 
patrimony. This cannot be gainsayed, for many tribula- 
tions must be borne, before he reach the paradise of God. 
If the interpretation, such as given by Dr. Eadie, and 
Calvinists generally, were correct, then Paul must be in 
a mistake, when he speaks of the adoption as_ being 
enjoyed only by the faithful in Christ Jesus. If all 
that believe were predestinated before time, then many 
of them would be predestinated while they were out of 
Christ ; but not even one solitary case, of one being thus 
predestinated, is to be found within the whole range of 
God’s word. Faith and predestination are thus all but 
synchronous—faith naturally preceding, then predestina- 
tion to the adoption of children, actually and immediately 
following. 

Having already pretty fully considered the doctrine of 
predestination, we shall not further revert to it, in con- 
nection with the present text. We shall rather call 
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attention to the end mentioned in the verse, to which 
Christians are predestinated, to wit, the “adoption of 
children.” 

Observe, Ist—This is done in love. The last words 
of the verse which precedes our text are, “‘in love.” A 
great weight of critical authority, however, is in favour 
of severing these words from verse 4th, and attaching 
them to verse 5th. With this arrangement, our text 
would read thus—“ In love, having predestinated us unto 
the adoption of children,” &c. This, therefore, is not 
the deed of a cold, arbitrary, decree, arising out of God’s 
“mere good pleasure.” It is the warm act of a loving 
Father, who is moved by the love of His own heart, to 
adopt the veriest prodigal, who is persuaded to return 
from the swine troughs of degradation and the far-off 
land of sin. At his return, the angels are jubilant with 
joy, and the Father rejoices to say, ‘‘My son was dead 
and is alive again, he was lost and is found.” 

The sonship of Christians implies unspeakable favours. 
They are not only honoured servants, they are friends 
of the Most High God—sons and daughters of the Lord 
God Almighty. God, their Father, is King of Kings, 
and they “princes in all the earth.” He is Creator of 
the ends of the earth—possessor of all things; and they 
heirs of an eternal inheritance, and joint heirs with Christ, 
the “first-born” of a glorious brotherhood. Believers are 
God’s household, bear His holy name, wear His glorious 
image, and possess a title, and are welcome to His eternal 
home. 

Observe, 2nd—Christians are adopted to the glories of 
sonship, through means of faith in Christ. The text says, 
through Jesus Christ; and, in the preceding and succeed- 
ing context, the phrases, “in Christ” and “in Him,” are 
ever recurring, showing that actual union to Jesus is 
the condition on which these blessings are enjoyed. The 
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Confession df Faith says, that the decrees of God proceed 
without any condition whatever, even without faith itself 
(see section v. chap. 3). If, however, there be any decree 
respecting the adoption of children unto God, it is cer- 
tainly not an unconditional one; for, according to Scripture, 
men are adopted only when they believe, and on condition 
of their faith. ‘As many as received Him, to them gave 
He power to become the sons of God, even to them that 
believe on His name” (John i, 12). “For as many as 
are led by the Spirit of God, they are the sons of God” 
(Rom. viii. 14). “For ye are all the children of God, 
by faith in Christ Jesus” (Gal. iii. 26). In the face of 
such texts, it is really warring against Scripture to uphold 
the claim of the Confession, to assert that some men 
are unconditionally chosen to the adoption of sons. Being 
through faith in Christ Jesus that men become sons of 
God, it stands clear as a maxim of common sense that 
there can be no man adopted while he is in unbelief— 
no man adopted before time. Christ was “made under 
the law,” not because some men were adopted from all 
eternity, but that the adoption of sons might be enjoyed 
(see Gal. iv. 4, 5). 

Observe, 3rd—This act of adoption, when, or wherever 
it takes place, proceeds “according to the good pleasure 
of His will.” It is an act of great benevolence—of 
supreme benignity, and is thus congenial to the heart of 
God. Men often bring in the helpless orphan to fill up 
a blank which they feel existing at their own childless 
hearth ; or they may choose to adopt the lonely and 
fatherless wanderer because they may see a resemblance 
to some friend, or some departed one, who has left a 
“vacant chair.” But it is not so with God, though 
there be myriads on myriads in His blessed home on 
high ; yet His heart yearns as strongly as when there 
was no human soul in His glorious mansions. 
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**From heaven His eye is downward bent, 
Still ranging to and fro, 
Where’er in this wide wilderness 
There roams a child of woe. 


Nor His alone, the Three in One, 
That looked through Jesus’ eye, 
Could still the harps of angel bands, 

To hear the suppliant sigh. 


And when the rebel chooses wrath, 
God wails his hapless lot, 

Deep breathing from His heart of love— 
‘I would, but ye would not.’ ”—Guthrie. 


Eph. i. 6—‘‘To the praise of the glory of his grace, wherein he 
hath made us. accepted in the Beloved.” 


This verse immediately follows the one we have just 
considered, and is naturally enough a continuation of the 
same subject. The aim of the Confession is, to prove by 
it, that in virtue of a decree of predestination, some men 
are unconditionally “‘made accepted” by God. We cor- 
dially admit that there is something in the text related to 
predestination, but we should be worse than blind, we 
should be deluded, beguiled from the simplicity of the 
truth, if we should believe that the verse teaches the doc- 
trine of eternal and unconditional predestination, especially 
when it literally says, that Christians are “accepted im 
the Beloved.” Pray, how can men be accepted in the 
Beloved, except it be by faith in Him? And how can 
they have faith in Him, while as yet the world was not 
created, nor the inhabitants that are therein ? 

The Confession of Faith seeks its item of proof from these 
words ‘“‘hath made us accepted.” Most unfortunately 
however for the Confession, this phrase is almost univer- 
sally regarded as an improper translation. To assist the 
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reader, we give a few renderings. Dr. Clarke—‘ has 
graciously favoured us;” Barnes—“has regarded us as 
the objects of favour and complacency ;”? Whitby—“ hath 
favoured us ;’ Eadie—“ Grace is liberally conferred on us ;” 
Hammond—“ hath received (us) graciously ;’ MacKnight 
—‘hath highly favoured us;” Chandler—‘“ the plain 
meaning of the word, and the true rendering of it in the 
place before us is, not as we have translated it—made us 
accepted, but, ‘highly favoured us.’” The true rendering 
of the original term is found in Luke i. 28, “And the 
angel came in unto her, and said, Hail, thou that art highly 
favoured, the Lord is with thee.” This is put beyond 
doubt by the 30th verse, “thou hast found favour with 
God.” 

This text puts before us the ultimate aim which God 
has in view in marking out for Christians, the highly 
honoured privileges belonging to sonship. It is, that they 
should be to the praise of the glory of His grace, or 
favour—that they should live in adoring gratitude, and 
everlasting praise. They shall never cease to sing the praises 
of Jehovah, because of the great and abundant favours 
which He has conferred upon them. They shall all be 
righteous too, branches of His own planting, the work of 
His own hands, that He might be glorified. The glory of 
God’s grace seems to be its liberal bestowment. The senti- 
ment of the true Christian will ever be—the Lord hath 
greatly favoured us, therefore we will sing His praises, and 
live to His praise for ever and ever. 


‘* For oh! eternity’s too short, 
To utter all His praise.” 


The force of the text will now appear : Christians are marked 
out by God, for the blessings included in the adoption 
which makes them children, and marked out for these, before 
they actually enjoy them, according to the benignity of 
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God’s will; to the end that they might be a praise to the 
glory of His favour, wherewith He hath so richly favoured 
them, as men united by faith to His well-beloved Son. 
Surely there is nothing in this like unconditional or arbi- 
trary decretalism—nothing here to show that heaven is 
to be given only to an eternally chosen few. Does not 
the text tell us, that the actually redeemed of the Lord 
are all those who are in Christ—believers on Him, trusting 
Him for salvation, through His great mediatorial work ? 
Then may not all believe on Him? This is indeed that 
which is commanded by God’s word. Therefore we say 
to one, and to all, have faith in Him who died to redeem. 
And as many as thus believe, shall be marked out as 
children, who shall yet possess that exceeding weight of 
glory, which shall adorn the hosts of the Lord, in that 
house of many mansions. 


Prov. xvi. 4—‘The Lord hath made all things for himself; yea, 
even the wicked for the day of evil.” 


This is the last text employed in the Confession to prove 
the doctrine stated in Section JII. As already noticed, 
that doctrine divides itself into two parts—election, and 
reprobation. This text is evidently applied to a supposed 
decree, respecting the latter ; for the words emphasized are 
—‘¢wicked for the day of evil.” Taking this verse how- 
ever as the Compilers indicate, it would certainly prove too 
much for them ; for the text does not say that God hath 
decreed, but that God hath made even the wicked for the 
day of evil. By their selection of this verse, they clearly 
assume, that to make and to decree, are verbs identical in 
meaning. But surely this is tripping up their own feet; 
for then we would be authorized to say, not only that God 
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has decreed unchangeably, whatsoever comes to pass— 
hence, that He has decreed the wicked to sin—but we 
would be authorized to say, in name of the Westminster 
Assembly of Divines, that God has made the wicked to sin. 
This would look far worse in God, than in him who had 
the bad pre-eminence of making Israel to sin. In the 
light of this use of the text, what face could these divines 
put on their saving clause, that though God foreordains 
whatsoever comes to pass, “yet so as thereby, neither is 
God the author of sin, nor is violence offered to the will 
of His creatures?” (Sect. I. Chap. 3). 

We must look for a better interpretation than that 
implied in the Confession. To this end we must make one 
or two remarks on the phraseology of the text; and, 

lst—In the cluster of Hebrew words rendered “for 
himself,” one term seems to be so slurred over that its 
distinctive import is lost. The word we refer to occurs 
eight times in the Bible, and in every case, but that of the 
text, it 1s rendered by the English word “answer.” With 
this change, the verse would read, “The Lord hath made 
all things to answer Himself,” &. ; and the meaning would 
be that God turns all things to account, in some way or 
another, making the very wrath of man to praise Him. 

2nd—Two interpretations at least, of the ‘day of evil” 
may be advanced. It may be taken,as Dr. Wardlaw thinks, 
to denote the day when God inflicts judicial vengeance on 
a nation, or people. The wicked being already full of 
wrath, and ready to fall on their fellow creatures to 
destroy them, may be allowed to vent their own passions, 
and thus in their own free exercise of will, become the 
sword of the Lord, in chastising nations. According to 
this explanation, the text would be paraphrased thus, ‘‘ The 
Lord hath made all things, in some way or another, to 
answer His own ends ; yea even the wicked to answer Him, 
when He wishes to visit men for their iniquities.” 
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Another and a better application of “the day of evil” 
may be made. It may be applied to the day, when the 
wicked shall be, made subject to the final infliction of 
punishment. In connection with this, it may be remarked 
that “all things’ may as well be read every thing, and the 
pronoun “himself” may be exchanged for itself. These 
changes imply no license of translation. The meaning 
may now be brought out thus, “The Lord hath made 
everything to answer itself ; yea, even the wicked to answer 
their day of punishment.” Archbishop Tillotson puts it 
thus—‘“ the wisdom of God hath fitted one thing to another, 
punishment to sin; the ewl day to the evil doer.” 
Respecting the evil day, the two following translations 
also occur. Chaldee—‘‘ All the works of the Lord are 
for those who obey Him; and the wicked is reserved for 
the evil day.” Coverdale—“ The Lord doth all things for His 
own sake; yea, and when He keepeth the ungodly for 
the day of wrath.” The Syriac Septuagint and Arabic 
seem to translate the latter half thus—‘‘The wicked are 
reserved for the day of punishment” (Dr. Clarke). It 
will be remembered, that it is the latter part of the verse, 
translations of which we have just given, that the Con- 
fession lays hold of, to do its work. But it does seem 
humiliating, when it is thus seen, building its terrible 
doctrines on texts, or phrases, which if not mistranslated, 
most unquestionably admit of a meaning diametrically 
opposed to that assumed by the Confession. 

Observe further, it is not said that God makes men 
wicked ; only that when He finds them already wicked, He 
sets them apart for the day of punishment. A king neither 
decrees, nor makes rebels in his kingdom, although he 
may prepare them for receiving punishment, or set them 
apart for it, having already found them in rebellion. To 
the same intent are the words of Dr. Clarke—“ He does 
not make the wicked, or ungodly man, but when man has 
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made himself such, even then God bears with him. But if 
he repent not when the measure of his iniquity is filled up, 
he shall fall under the wrath of God, his maker.” 

Our text no doubt teaches the solemn truth that if men 
are wicked, they are under condemnation: like withered 
trees, fitted for the fire, they answer but one sad end— 
everlasting destruction. Yet while on earth their case is 
not hopeless: Christ is able and willing to save even the 
most wicked. Men who are wicked, are wicked from 
choice ; death and life are set before them, but they choose 
death rather than life. 


How long shall men this folly love, 
And hear God’s words in vain? 


Why not cease to do evil, and learn to do well? Why 
not flee to the stronghold? Prisoners on earth are pris- 
oners of hope. By faith in the Saviour, they become at 
once freedmen of the Lord—men who shall answer for 
the day of ineffable blessedness, and not for the day of 
evil. 

Thus, we finish another section of the Confession of 
Faith, and the texts attached to it; and, surely, now, 
we may assume that the reader rejoices to discover that 
no part of Scripture chosen will serve the end for which 
it is taken. If it did, God would then appear worse 
than the most heartless tyrant that ever trod the earth. 
No man has ever yet been found in the history of fallen 
humanity, wicked enough to rear up his children, to care 
for all their wants, to profess great loving-kindness to 
all, to declare that he shows no respect of persons, to 
swear by his own existence, that he wishes the life and 
unending happiness of all, and yet has had nothing else 
in his heart from the very first, than to fall upon them, 
and mercilessly destroy them, and, if possible, doom them 
to the horrors of eternal woe. All this, too, to show 
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the glory of His power, or His glorious justice. And, 
after all, He tells those who are spared that they are 
no better in themselves than the others; and, at the 
same time, affirms that for their own evil conduct He 
so destroyed them. If a king should act thus with his 
subjects, or a father with his family, might we not suppose 
that the very artillery of hell would be turned against 
such an one? Shall we then believe it to be a picture 
of our God which is thus drawn by the Confession ? 
God forbid. To do so would be awful blasphemy. If 
these doctrines of the Confession, concerning decrees, were 
true, then might the whole heavens be clothed in sack- 
cloth, and Ichabod be written upon every work of God ; 
for then, assuredly, would His glory be departed—that 
glory which He proclaimed unto Moses, “The Lord, 
the Lord God, merciful and gracious,” &.—that glory 
of loving-kindness cherished towards all the children of 
men, even though they love Him not. The Lord is very 
pitiful, and of tender mercy. Instead of arbitrarily de- 
creeing men to go down to destruction, He appeals before 
the universe, and says concerning him who slights all 
His goodness—not how shall men, or how shall angels, 
but “how shall J give thee up?’ JZ who am God, and 
not man? 


‘“TV.—These angels and men, thus predestinated and foreordained, 
are particularly and unchangeably designed; and their number is so 
certain and definite, that it cannot be either increased or diminished.” 


Thus it is, that the fourth section of the Third chapter 
of the Confession runs. It may, at least, get the credit 
of being explicit. It leaves no one to doubt its mean- . 
ing. It clearly teaches, that not even one unit can be 
taken from, or added to, the number unconditionally 
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predestinated from eternity to everlasting life. As a 
kind of necessity, it also teaches that there can be no 
alteration in the number of those who have been un- 
changeably decreed to everlasting misery, even from all 
eternity. If, however, it were as true as it is explicit, 
how strangely would it stultify evangelistic action! There 
are many who have solemnly vowed to uphold and defend 
the doctrines of the Confession. Indeed, their position 
in the Church is to a great extent dependent on their 
profession of adherence thereto. In practice, however, 
many of these doctrines are treated as dead letters. If 
any one really took hold of the true meaning of this 
fourth section, just quoted, and, at the same time, fully 
believed it, how could he feel himself stirred up to preach 
the gospel? He could never preach it, as if he expected 
brands to be plucked out of the burning; or if he did, 
he would then have turned his back upon his favourite 
Confession. According to it, “brands plucked from the 
burning” would be a gross incongruity. Does it not say, 
that the number of those predestinated, and, of course, 
predestinated from all eternity to everlasting life, cannot 
be diminished. How could any souls be near the burning 
of unending wrath, if an unchangeable decree so protects 
them that they cannot perish? Yea, God Himself is 
supposed to stand between all such and everlasting burn- 
ings. All this, it must be granted, is assumed by the 
Confession of Faith. It thus virtually maintains that 
those representations of Scripture, which declare that some 
men are saved, when as near eternal destruction as a 
man is near death, when he is rescued from a house 
that is on fire around him, are falsely drawn. 

On the other hand, what can stimulate a preacher who 
professes adherence to the doctrines of the Confession, to 
go forth with the message of mercy, as if he were to have 
souls for his hire? How can he? All are already saved, 
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in virtue of an eternal decree, that can be saved. He 
cannot even be the means of adding one to the number 
whom God has already made safe, consequently he cannot 
be blessed to the diminishing of the reprobated. God’s 
decree makes their eternal destruction inevitable. In view 
of this doctrine we might ask, what then can be the func- 
tion of the preacher? It will readily be answered, that 
God works by means, and that his instrumentality is thus 
needed, that God may effect His end. But in the authority 
of Calvinism we reply—‘ the means are ordained in the 
end.” Why then should the preacher be anxious or 
earnest? In so far as God requires him, all his works 
are ordained. He therefore cannot fail in any point 
required, any more than he can overturn the everlasting 
decrees of God. However, it may yet be said, that it 
is just as necessary for us to be earnest, as though the 
salvation of our fellow-men depended wholly upon it. 
This, indeed, is worse than casting dust in the eyes. It 
puts falsehood in the place of that which is regarded as 
truth ; for the Confession is particular and explicit, in 
declaring that all God’s decrees are absolute, and that they 
will stand independently of any human condition whatever. | 
In the next section that falls to be noticed, it is plainly 
stated that God hath chosen those who are predestinated 
to life, “without any foresight of faith, or good works, or 
perseverance in either of them, or in any other thing in 
the creature as conditions or causes moving him thereunto.” 
Does it not appear quite a farce to believe, on the one hand, 
that the decrees of God are unconditional, and that they 
will unchangeably and eternally stand, and yet, on the 
other hand, to believe that the earnestness, or non-earnest- 
ness of a merely human creature, will affect these decrees? ~ 
Moreover, those who believe that God has foreordained 
whatsoever comes to pass, must if consistent, believe that 
all their actions, duty and non-duty, are unalterably 
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decreed of God Why, then, do they take responsibility 
to themselves, or think, or act, as if they thought or acted 
for themselves? If their own doctrines be true, they no 
more act the part of moral beings than do the stars which 
roll through the regions of space, obedient to the power of 
irresistable omnipotence. 

Again, why should the preacher who believes, that a 
number of the human race is eternally reprobated, and 
that that number cannot be diminished, go and preach 
the gospel to them? Why should he say that the gospel 
is sent unto them; that God loves them; that God does 
not wish that they should die; that the Saviour pleads 
with them ; that they should look unto God, and live; that 
they should believe and be saved? ‘True, he says to him- 
self, “I do not know those who belong to this number, 
and as God bids me preach the gospel to every creature, 
I doit. Moreover, I do not speak to them as individuals, 
but as a promiscuous meeting.” This is the excuse 
generally made, but to say the least of it, it bears a very 
dishonest look. 1st—It accuses God of commanding the 
preacher to declare what is to many of his hearers a 
manifest untruth. For the sake of conscience, and in the 
interests of morality, would not men be justified in refus- 
ing to take service under such terms? 2nd—lIt assumes 
that much of what the preacher declares is positively 
false. He speaks to all who hear, and often he tells 
the reprobated man that it is his own blame if he is not 
saved ; he tells him of God’s love to his soul, and a great 
many kindred other things, whereas the exact contrary is 
believed to be the truth. He preaches the gospel that 
Christ died for our sins, according to the Scriptures, and 
that He is the propitiation for the sins of the whole 
world, he preaches thus to all. But if the doctrines he pro- 
fesses be true, this is a lie to all the eternally reprobated ; 
and thus in preaching the gospel both truth and wniruth are 
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proclaimed. Would God require His servants to pro- 
claim falsehood to one class of men, that he might reach 
the ears of another class? This would be doing evil, that 
good may come—a practice which is condemned by Scrip- 
ture. 3rd—It is mere sophistry to say, as the limitarian 
preacher often does, that he does not preach to individuals, 
but to a promiscuous meeting. Why, is not every such 
meeting made up of individuals? And if the individual 
is not addressed, no one is addressed. If there be no 
individual rain drops, there is no rain. Moreover, does he 
not call every individual that sits under him, a hearer? 
But if every one be a hearer, then every individual must 
be spoken to, else he could not be a hearer. This system 
of dealing with God’s sacred truth is rotten to the core. 
It is a miserable shift, to support that which has no truth 
on which to rest. Away with it, away with it. Let it be 
for ever reprobated by all the friends of God and man. 

But we may be speaking too fast. May not Scripture 
support the doctrine which is the mother of this? Two 
texts are indeed chosen by the Confession to prove that 
the number of those eternally decreed to be saved, and of 
those eternally decreed to be lost, can neither be increased 
nor diminished. The text which comes first to be con- 
sidered is, 


2 Tim, ii. 19—‘‘ Nevertheless the foundation of God standeth sure, 
having this seal, The Lord knoweth them that are his. And, Let every 
one that nameth the name of Christ depart from iniquity.” 


In the verse that immediately precedes this text, Paul 
refers to some who had erred concerning the truth, respect- 
ing the resurrection of the body; nevertheless, he says to 
Timothy, the foundation of God is not yet shaken, our 
glorious gospel structure shall not fall, though some may 
wander from the truth. 

The term “foundation,” often means that on which a 
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building rests, but it is frequently taken metaphorically, 
to denote the whole building. Clearly enough, the Apostle 
uses it here in this latter sense; for, in the verse which 
follows, he keeps up the same figure, and speaks of a 
great house—by which house, or edifice, he, no doubt, 
intends to represent the Church of God, which is established 
by the religion of Jesus Christ. It is not uncommon 
in Scripture to find the Church compared to a building. 
In Eph. ii. 20, 21, we have the same figure as that 
employed in our text—‘ And are built upon the founda- 
tion of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ Himself 
being the chief corner stone, in whom all the building, 
fitly framed together, groweth unto an holy temple in 
the Lord.” Jesus Christ is thus the real and ultimate 
foundation stone. On Him rest the apostles and pro- 
phets; and, on them, those other Christians who have 
been added to the Church. The Church is thus resting 
on that which cannot be shaken— Christ, the Rock of 
Ages. No turning aside of men—no spirit of defection— 
can ever overturn the eternal basis on which the Christian 
rests. Though men may apostatize, Christ is the same, 
yesterday, to-day, and forever. The faithful in Christ 
shall never be deprived of a sure resting place. A founda- 
tion has been laid in the world, and the chief stone is 
He who has overcome the world, and has led Satan as 
a vanquished foe, having bound him to the chariot wheels 
of the everlasting gospel. The Church, therefore, shall 
stand; for the very gates of hell shall be powerless to 
prevail against her. But to prove that the Chureh on 
earth cannot be overthrown by her enemies, can by no 
means prove that the number of her stones can neither 
be increased nor diminished. Indeed, the verse which 
immediately precedes the text, plainly speaks of apostates. 
Even Calvin admits this. He says, “If any of the 
common people apostatize, we are not so deeply affected 
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by it.” “This,” he adds, “is the subject which Paul has 
now in hand; for he declares there is no reason why 
believers should lose heart, although they see those persons 
Jall whom they were wont to reckon the strongest.” Paul 
says concerning the apostates, that they erred, and over- 
turned the faith of some. And that, concerning faith, they 
themselves made shipwreck (Ist Tim. i. 19). Dr. Clarke’s 
note on the text last referred to, is good :—“Of whom 
is Hymeneus and Alexander, who had the faith, but thrust 
it away; who had a good conscience through believing, 
but made shipwreck of it.” The stones of the spiritual 
temple are moral, and have a power to change within 
themselves ; and when they change to unbelief, they cease 
to be part of the Church. Those who have thus been 
in it are taken from it. It therefore can be diminished. 
Branches that are in Christ may not abide. “If a man 
abide not in me, he is cast forth as a branch, and is 
withered ; and men gather them, and cast them into the 
fire and they are burned” (John xv. 6). ‘ Let us labour 
; lest any man fall after the same example of 
unbelief” (Heb. iv. 11). If men may fall out of the 
Church by falling into unbelief, may not men be added 
to it, though they have never belonged to it before, by 
believing on the Lord Jesus Christ? Unsaved reader, 
make this trial, and you will find that God will accept, 
and make you a living, polished stone, in His glorious 
temple. And if you keep steadfast unto the end, in the 
faith, you shall obtain a crown of life. 

The term “seal” in our text, may be taken in its literal 
sense, or it may be taken to mean the impression made by 
a seal—that is, a motto, or inscription. In this sense it is 
to be taken here. The allusion is to the custom of inscrib- 
ing names, words, or significant expressions, on the founda- 
tion stone of a building. The Church is thus a building, 
and on its foundation stone are inscribed two mottoes ; the 
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first is this, “‘The Lord knoweth them that are His.” This 
seems to be quoted from Numbers xvi. 5, “The Lord 
will show who are His.” The Septuagint version however, 
translates as Paul quotes. The words originally refer to 
the rebellion of Korah, Dathan and Abiram. The verb 
to know, means here, to approve, hence by approval, to 
make others to know that good men have the Lord on their 
side. Dr. MacKnight’s rendering is, “The Lord will make 
known them who are His.” 

Note here—Those who are the Lord’s are not the 
ungodly. They are all believers who are approved of by 
Him. Unbelievers are under condemnation, children of 
Satan, children of wrath. Those. who are the Lord’s there- 
fore, cannot include any who may be supposed to have been 
eternally elected, but yet living in sin. Note 2nd—If the 
Lord approves of the believer more than the unbeliever, 
would He not approve of all, if all would believe? If they 
would then live holy lives, would He not approve of their 
holiness, when He disapproves of all unholiness? If the 
Lord approves of them that are His, this just shows that if 
men would become His hy faith, He would approve of them 
all; for “ whosoever feareth God, and worketh righteousness 
is accepted of Him.” There is certainly nothing here to 
to show that the number of the saved, or of those that will 
be saved, cannot be increased. 

The next motto on the building is, “‘ Let every one that 
nameth the name of Christ depart from iniquity.” This 
may refer to what Moses said, concerning the rebels we 
have already named (Num. xvi. 26), “Depart, I pray you 
from the tents of these wicked men.” 

Observe here—the Apostle presents this, the last part of 
our text, as the motto of them who are believers. Un- 
believers do not say, let us depart from iniquity ; moreover, 
they do not profess the name of Jesus, as true disciples. 

Jt is of great importance to notice this, because the 
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doctrine of Calvinism says, that God has a certain people 
chosen from all eternity ; some of these may be believers, 
but some of them may yet be in open rebellion against God. 
They are said to be His in virtue of unconditional election, 
and not in virtue of faith. Our text however, gives no 
shelter to this, for “‘them that are His” are the apostles 
and believing christians, who stood in contradistinction to 
those who were in unbelief. ‘Them that are His,” moreover, 
were actually in the christian temple, and not yet to be 
broughtin. Those who are actually the Lord’s therefore, are 
those who are living in the faith. By the Apostle’s figure, 
the church thus stands as a stately building, resting on a 
sure foundation. On it was inscribed this motto, “The Lord 
knoweth them that are His,” that is, notwithstanding the 
influence of apostates, they will soon be seen, the Lord will 
show by His approval of those who are on His side, that 
they are really His true followers. They trust in Him, 
therefore, the Lord will never forsake them. Moreover, 
there is a second motto on this great building—the church. 
It says that this great house is dedicated to the Lord. It 
is in Christ’s name, and its aim shall be to depart from 
all iniquity. 

The sum of the text is now before us. The church is 
established on a sure foundation, and the Lord approves 
and protects all who are built thereon, so long as they 
remain faithful to Him; indeed their aim is to be faithful. 
They endeavour to depart from iniquity. The Church is 
composed of all those who are in the faith: they are the 
called out; God preserves them, and they glorify Him. 
Surely there is nothing in this to show that there is a 
predestinated number, so definite that it cannot be either 
increased or diminished. On the contrary, all men are 
entreated to come in by faith. But God would not invite 
all, if he had decreed so that they could not come. We 
therefore affirm, that the number of the saved could be 
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increased. Those who have gone to hell, might have 
gone to heaven instead. They have neglected a great 
salvation. Dear Reader, there is no limit set that may 
exclude you. He who so loved you, as to die in your 
room, would never set a limit to keep you out. 


‘Come all the world, come sinner thou, 
All things in Christ are ready now.” 
“You need not one be left behind, 
For God hath bidden all mankind.” 


‘Whosoever will, let him take the water of life freely ”— 
come and drink. ‘ Yet there is room’—come and occupy. 
God has set no limits. Therefore, heed not those who 
would presume to set limits to Israel’s Holy One. 

“The Lord knoweth them that are His.” These are 
the emphatic words in the text, as it is quoted in the 
Confession. Let it therefore be noted, that we must take 
the verb, ‘“‘ knoweth,” somewhat as we have done, because 
the Lord knows, in the literal sense of the verb, all 
beings in all worlds, whether good or bad, and, conse- 
quently, all men, whatever be their moral condition ; but 
He can approve only of those who are children, and who 
are being conformed to His own image. 

Let it also be noted, that it is common to find the 
verb, to know, used in the sense of approving, thus— 
“Depart from me, I know you not.” Again, the ori- 
ginal Hebrew of that which Paul quotes, runs thus— 
“The Lord will show who are His.” God, in His pro- 
vidence, puts a distinction between them that fear Him, 
and them that fear Him not. He puts His mark of 
approval on the former, and thus shews them that are 
His. Hence, to shew them that are His, and to know 
them that are His, are substantially of the same import. 
But because God in this way puts a difference between 
the righteous and the wicked, does that afford even the 
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merest tithe of evidence, that there could, by no pos- 
sibility, be any increase to the number of the righteous? 
or any lessening of the wicked? The followers of two 
rival princes may exchange both sides and uniform; so 
may the two great classes into which men are divided. 
It is in virtue of this truth that we can say unto all 
the followers of the wicked one—Choose ye the Lord, 
and serve Him, and He shall be to you a God, and 
ye shall be unto Him a people. He shall not cast you 
off, if you come thus. He never said unto the sons of 
men, seek ye my face in vain. ‘ Whosoever shall call 
upon the name of the Lord shall be saved.” 


John xiii. 18—‘‘T speak not of you all: I know whom I have chosen : 
but, that the Scripture may be fulfilled, he that eateth bread with me 
hath lifted up his heel against me.” 


Especially by the words, “I know whom I have chosen,” 
is this text expected to uphold the assertion made by 
the Confession, that the number of those predestinated 
to everlasting life, and also of those foreordained to ever- 
lasting death, ‘‘is so certain and definite that it cannot 
be either increased or diminished.” 

Having finished that interesting and touching ceremony, 
of washing the disciples’ feet, the Saviour inculcates the 
grace of humility—a grace which He had just so divinely 
exemplified. Respecting the instructions given, He says— 
“If ye know these things, happy are ye, if ye do them. 
But when I speak of you being happy, I speak not of 
you all. J know whom I have chosen, and I know that 
one of you is a traitor, and, therefore, must be miserable 
at heart. He has lived with me, and on my bounty, 
as a familiar friend ; but, like Ahithophel, who thus lived 
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with David, he hath lifted up his heel against me.” The 
action of Judas resembled the “restive ill-natured horse, 
that sometimes kicks, even the person who feeds and 
takes care of him” (Dr. Clarke). 

Observe now, Ist—This text is chosen to prove the 
doctrine of eternal, unconditional, election to everlasting 
life—an election, moreover, which, in respect to the 
number chosen, could neither be increased nor diminished. 
From this, too, it would naturally flow, that the number 
of the eternally reprobated could not be altered. This 
being the teaching of the Confession, one is struck with 
astonishment when the compilers actually adduce John 
xill. 18, as a proof. Does not that text prove that Judas 
was chosen? Dr. Hammond’s note explains it thus—‘“‘I 
have chose twelve Apostles, and the Scripture is fulfilled 
of one of them.” Dr. Whitby says, “He owns that He 
had chosen Judas by saying, ‘ Have not I chosen twelve, 
and one of you is a devil?” John Wesley—“I know, 
one of you twelve, whom I have chosen, will betray me.” 
Calvin is very guarded, that the choice spoken of by 
Jesus should be made to appear to refer to an election 
to everlasting life, an election which would never include 
Judas ; yet the ebvious truth of the text is so strong, 
that he says, “‘ He again declares that there is one among 
the disciples who, in reality, is the very reverse of a 
disciple.” He thus admits that Judas was among the disci- 
ples, and that could only be, in virtue of Christ having 
chosen him. “I have chosen Judas, not as a wicked man, 
nor that he should become such” (Dr. Clarke). Against the 
obvious meaning of the text, some endeavour to prove 
that the Saviour did not make choice of Judas; but 
they might as well expect to stay at will the proud 
waves of the sea, for the Saviour Himself declares it in 
terms that cannot be contradicted. ‘“ Have not I chosen 
you twelve, and one of you is a devyil?’—(John vi. 7). 
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When the Saviour says, “I know whom I have chosen,” 
He clearly means that He knew what was the condi- 
tion of all their hearts. He saw the inner being of the 
traitor, and discovered his wickedness, hence He could 
affirm of the disciples, ‘“‘ Ye are clean, but not all.” 

Observe 2nd—If our text refer to the election unto 
everlasting life, as the Confession assumes, and if it be 
true, as it also assumes, that the number of those chosen 
cannot be diminished, then Judas, after all, is one of 
God’s elect. He was “a devil,” and yet one of the elect 
of God, against whom no charge could be laid. This is 
a conclusion too grossly out of joint with Scripture, to 
be for one moment admitted, yet, it naturally follows, 
from the use which the Confession seeks to make of the 
text. 

Observe 3rd—The text shows that Judas, though chosen 
at one time, must have been afterwards rejected, for he 
lifted up his heel against the Saviour. If therefore, the 
Confession be right in assuming that the choice spoken of 
in the Saviour’s words, was unto everlasting life, then it 
is inevitable that one at least must have fallen from the 
number of those eternally chosen, and gone to make up 
the number of the lost. The compilers have imposed a 
meaning on the text, without which they could not have 
chosen it at all, but by this very import thus imposed, 
the text upsets the Confession on every hand. | 

Observe 4th—The text refers only to a choice that 
was limited to the twelve—a choice to the apostle- 
ship. To make this clear, a few reasons may be briefly 
stated. 

First—Several times we find Jesus Christ saying that 
He made choice of twelve to act as apostles. It is there- 
fore probable enough that He speaks only of this choice 
in the text. 

Second—-A: glance at the evidence makes it certain that 
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He speaks only of a choice to the apostleship. He and 
the disciples were at supper together; He had washed 
their feet; had said unto them, ‘Ye are clean, but not 
all.” His address was to them alone; hence He said 
unto them, “Verily, verily, I say unto you, that one of 
you shall betray me.” ‘Then the disciples looked one 
to another, doubting of whom He spake.” In the midst 
of such circumstances, it would be very unnatural to 
suppose that He spoke of any choice, but of that to the 
apostleship. 

Third—The tense of the verb used in the text, and 
in other places where Christ speaks of election to apostle- 
ship would be better rendered, if it were expressed accord- 
ing to the indefinite force of the Aorist. The middle voice 
also might be brought out. The words in the text bearing 
on this point would then run, ‘I know whom I chose 
(at one time) for Myself” —that is, to be my servants and 
apostles. The act of choice, in this way of reading, does 
not appear to have stood in force, when Judas turned 
traitor. Expressing thus the import of the original Greek, 
we would be enabled to read John vi. 70, in a ‘more ex- 
plicit form. ‘Did not I at one time choose you twelve 
to serve as apostles, and one of you is (now) a devil?” 

Fourth—Christ is never represented in Scripture as 
choosing to everlasting life. This is uniformly the work 
of God the Father. He chooses in Christ to eternal life, 
and it would mark a derangement in the economy of grace, 
if Christ were represented as both choosing, and being the 
meritorious cause of the choice. ‘Christ speaks not here 
of an election to faith, and by it to salvation, that being 
constantly ascribed to God the Father, not to Christ acting 
as His prophet” (Dr. Whitby). 

_ We presume it is now obvious to all, that the Confession 
has made an egregious ‘“ blunder” in selecting our text to 
prove anything regarding election or reprobation. The text 
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bears only on the election of twelve men to act with Christ 
as His apostles among men. It was a choice that could not 
in itself secure eternal life, for Judas was chosen, and yet 
went to his own place, having betrayed his blessed Lord. 
But did not Judas change sides, respecting his state 
for eternity, as well as his state for time? Can we suppose 
that he was a devil when Christ chose him to be one of 
His followers? If so, then as a devil “he was Christ’s 
servant. Bad men might thus serve Christ, as well as good. 
Was Judas a devil when he was sent out one of the twelve 
disciples, having power to cast out unclean spirits, and to 
heal all manner of diseases? In Matthew, Tenth chapter, 
his name is mentioned distinctly, as one of those who had 
got power to “ Heal the sick, cleanse the lepers, raise the 
dead, and cast out devils.” But, if he had been a devil 
himself at this time, and thus sent out by Jesus, then 
indeed, the charge of the Jews was not very erroneous. 
He casts out devils, ‘but by Beelzebub, the prince of 
devils.” Christ however rebutted this charge with trre- 
sistible power, therefore we must conclude, that Judas was 
a true follower of Christ, when he was so engaged by Him. 
Alas, however, he exchanged the ‘service of the Blessed 
Redeemer, for the miserable serfdom of Satan. Christ 
Himself intimates in John xvu. 12, that all the disciples 
were kept by Him in God’s name, and that none of them 
was lost, but the son of perdition. Judas must have been 
possessed before he could have been lost. ‘‘I have chosen 
Judas, not as a wicked man, nor that he should become 
such; but I plainly foresaw that he would abuse my 
bounty, give way to iniquity, deliver me into the hands 
of my enemies, and bring ruin upon himself” (Dr. Clarke). 
However sad and disastrous to those who exchange sides— 
who go from light to darkness, there is yet no lack of 
evidence that the melancholy step is too often taken. An 
illustration is seen in the angels who fell; and for proofs 
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in Scripture let the reader examine Ezek. xxxiii. 12, 13, 18 ; 
1 Tim. i. 19-20; 2 Peter u. 12-22. 

There could scarcely be any defeat more ignominious, 
than that which the Confession sustains, when it seeks to 
prove from John xiii. 18, that there is a number eternally 
and unchangeably fixed, which alone can be saved, and also 
a number equally fixed, which must be lost. This, Dear 
Reader, is not the doctrine of God; even those once chosen 
out, on condition of their faith, may make shipwreck of it, 
therefore let us all keep in mind the Scripture injunction— 
*‘ Give diligence to make your calling and election sure.” 

In concluding our remarks on this text, let us note, 1st— 
That Jesus Christ is kind even to those whom He knows 
will turn against Him, and His kindness is designed to lead 
to repentance. Jesus was kind to Judas; He gave him 
many warnings, and he might have turned. “ By all these 
warnings, did not our Lord intend that Judas should be 
benefitted, that he should repent of his iniquity, and turn 
and find mercy ?” 

2nd—They who are as familiar, as to eat bread with 
Christ, may yet perish; Let us beware, ‘‘lest there be in 
any of us an evil heart of unbelief, in departing from the 
living God.” 

3rd—Christ knows the condition of all men, so that no 
impostor can deceive Him. “He that covereth his sins 
shall not prosper, but whoso confesseth, and forsaketh them, 
shall have mercy” (Prov. xxvii. 13). 

We have now finished our consideration of section 
Fourth, and the two verses of Scripture on which its doc- 
trines are supposed to rest, and while all may not in every 
point agree with us, surely every one who reads, will admit, 
that doctrines so absolute, so disrespectful to all condition- 
ality, so crushing to every importance of moral change, so 
inconsistent with all the warnings and invitations of Scrip- 
ture, so awfully discouraging to anxious or despairing souls, 
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so destructive to the natural and Scriptural sense of re- 
sponsibility, and so calculated to cause the souls of men 
sleep in the lethargy of decretalism, should have some- 
thing more to rest upon than two texts, which to say the 
least, admit respectfully of another meaning than that 
assumed by the compilers of the Confession. In the 
absence of evidence to support the doctrines just charac- 
terized, we must be allowed to say—‘‘ Take away her battle- 
ments for they are not the Lords.” 


V. ‘Those of mankind that are predestinated unto life, God, before 
the foundation of the world was laid, according to his eternal and 
immutable purpose, and the secret counsel and good pleasure of his 
will, hath chosen in Christ unto everlasting glory, out of his mere 
free grace and love, without any foresight of faith or good works, or 
perseverance in either of them, or any other thing in the creature, as 
conditions, or causes moving him thereunto ; and all to the praise of his 
glorious grace.” 


This section is virtually divided into three parts, to 
each of which there is attached a group of proofs. The 
purport of the first part is, that God hath chosen, in 
Christ, some men to everlasting life, before the founda- 
tion of the world was laid. To a statement such as 
this we could scarcely object, were it not that the Con- 
fession throws around it an entirely human and artificial 
dress. It affirms that the act of election proceeds according 
to an “immutable purpose.” ‘This purpose is immutable,” 
says Dr. Shaw, “it being impossible that any of the 
elect should perish”—(Expos. p. 47). The Confession also 
affirms, that it is according to a secret counsel that men 
are elected ; but, if secret, how did the compilers find it 
out? It also declares that men are chosen in Christ, 
but “without any foresight of faith ;’ indeed, without 
faith the elect are chosen, for they are chosen before 
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they believe; but if they are chosen im Christ, how can 
they be chosen before they believe? Can they be in 
Christ, and yet unbelievers? If so, they must be in 
Christ, and safe for eternity, even while they are in 
unbelief. If the Confession be right in this, Paul is 
wrong when he says, ‘“ By grace are ye saved, through 
Jaith.” To support election, however, as thus confusedly 
stated, the Confession quotes various passages. The first 
of these is— 


Eph. i. 4—‘‘ According as he hath chosen us in him before the founda- 
tion of the world, that we should be holy, and without blame before him 
in love.” 

No doubt, this passage clearly shows that election is 
a doctrine: of Scripture. In the nature of things there 
must be an elect number, so long as there are good and 
bail men on the earth. God will always know the 
righteous from the wicked. He will always make a dis- 
tinction between the godly and the ungodly — between 
His own children and the children of the wicked one. 
He knows the sheep by the goats at all times. The 
former He has chosen out, in His own mind, and has 
them set apart as believers on the Lord Jesus Christ, for 
the inheritance of the Saints in light. These are the 
elect of God. To deny their existence would be equi- 
valent to saying that God does not know His own 
children. A father would know his own children, though 
commingling with the children of strangers. So does 
God, and He marks them out, and has them thus selected 
from among the ungodly. They are elected, and are 
appointed by God to receive crowns of glory, on condi-_ 
tion that they keep steadfast to the end. 

To elect, is simply to gather out—to choose—to select. 
In the act of selection itself, there is nothing to show 
that it is arbitrary, or non-arbitrary—conditional or un- 
conditional. When an election is made, some are left 
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unchosen. Were all included by an elective act, such 
as some modern divines think, respecting infants, then there 
would be no election at all. What generally goes by the 
name, instead of being what it properly is, a gathering 
out, of some, would be a gathering in of all. If all the 
world were chosen by God, there might then be implied 
an election of worlds, but not an election of men. God, 
however, chooses only the believer to everlasting life ; 
by consequence the unbeliever is left out. ‘There is thus 
an election of men, because some of them believe and 
are elected, while others reject divine truth, and are left 
to eat of the fruit of their own ways. 

We are quite aware that Calvinists will say, God 
elected from all eternity, and that in His election, He 
showed no respect to faith or good works, or to anything 
belonging to the creature, and that therefore, the elect 
and non-elect, do not mean believers and unbelievers, but 
the unconditionally chosen, and the wneonditionally re- 
probated. It is quite true, that ultimately the elect are 
supposed to come to believe, being brought into a state 
of salvation by a Redeemer, and operated on by a special 
and irresistible influence of the Holy Spirit given to them 
alone. It is also true, that the non-elect or the reprobated, 
are regarded always as unbelievers, because no Redeemer 
is provided for them, and no spirit’s influence to show them 
the things of Christ—no Christ having done anything to 
avail for them. According to this view therefore, some 
men are elected, and some are reprobated, merely by an 
arbitrary and unconditional decree of God, made in 
eternity. Its tendency is very baneful. It causes those 
who believe it, very frequently set aside the requirement 
of Scripture—to believe in the Lord Jesus Christ—and 
seek the basis of all their hopes in an act of election ; 
because, if they are included in it, then both a Saviour, 
and faith in that Saviour will be to them inevitably certain, 
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and if not included, neither can be possible. This mode 
of reasoning, men often dogmatically say, does not belong 
to us at all. It is ours to believe, and let the election alone. 
All this is beating the air. So long as election is regarded 
as the only revealed basis of salvation, men will ever 
be more anxious to discover that they are included within 
the range of an elective decree, than to believe the gospel ; 
for if a man be elected from all eternity, and uncondition- 
ally, then faith is made certain by the act of election. 
Faith, moreover, appears to be but a mere item, necessarily 
included in the decree. Faith thus sinks into mere in- 
significance, and the moral change it implies, drops out of 
view when a man believes according to Calvinism, that 
if he is one of God’s elect, he must be saved, and that if he 
is not, he must be lost. Surely there must be something 
wrong in this, for the Scriptures never tell man to look 
to election, but to look unto God, to believe in His Son, 
and be saved. If salvation be possible only to a few, and 
to an unconditionally elected few, then the moral standing 
of the Scriptures must be very low indeed, when they call 
upon all men to believe and be saved. They promise to 
give salvation on condition of faith in Jesus Christ. But 
if the Confession be correct, salvation must be decided 
by a decree of election, before faith is possible, and without 
any reference to faith at all. The Confession and Scripture 
are thus clearly at war. Victory however shall yet be 
declared for the Word of God, for against it the words of 
men shall never prevail. But, does not our text itself 
seem to rest salvation on the election of God, without 
any respect to faith whatever? The Confession assumes 
this, but let us see. 

Observe lst—The text says, that God “ hath chosen us’— 
that is, “‘ hath elected us.” The verb is in the indefinite tense, 
and middle voice. Its force therefore is this—God elected 
us for Himself—for His own good and holy ends. Whom 
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then does He choose for Himself? Certainly not wun- 
believers—children of Satan. A king would never select 
the rebels in his kingdom to do his will, and the work he 
most prefers. Neither can we suppose that the King of 
Kings, would choose His enemies—those in vice and in 
every phase of rebellion against His throne, to do His will, 
to be His true witnesses, and to glorify His holy name. 
We may therefore safely say, that believers alone, are the 
chosen of the Lord. 

Observe 2nd—The text says that God elected “in Him,” 
that is, Christ; what can this mean? Might we not refer 
it to the figure of the vine? Christ is the vine, and 
believers the branches. The branches, moreover, are in 
the vine. Let us now pause here, and inquire, could the 
branches be in the vine, and yet not exist? Of course 
they could not. The branches are chosen therefore, when 
they become united to Christ, the chosen vine. This cer- 
tainly does teach that men are actually elected, only as 
believers, and not before they exist. For men can be in 
Christ only by faith. Duty now becomes plain, and 
privilege open to all. Let all believe, and then election 
shall be denied to none. 

It does not matter what figure we may use, the phrase 
“in Him,” unquestionably means, wnited to Christ by farth. 
Then, as men, who .are elected, are chosen in Christ, 
they are chosen as believers—that is, they are chosen 
in time, and on condition of their faith in Christ. Men 
can only be in Christ by faith, and, of course, they must 
first have been living on the earth before they came to 
have faith in Him. It is, therefore, a contradiction to 
say, that men are actually chosen in Christ from all eternity. 
They must first live and hear, for “faith cometh by hear- 
ing.” Men can be in Christ only in time. Paul was 
one of the elect of God, but not always, because he was 
not always in Christ. He thus writes—“Salute Andro- 
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nicus and Junia, my kinsmen, and my fellow-prisoners, 
who are of note among the apostles, who also were in 
Christ before me” (Rom. xvi. 7). Neither of these brethren 
were in Christ from all eternity, else the one could not 
have been before the other. They were in Christ only 
in time, and being elected “in Him”, as believers on 
Him, they could not have been elected before they believed. 

But does not the text say, that God elected “before 
the foundation of the world?” Is not this plainly enough 
declaring that election was settled in eternity? If it 
do declare this, then there is a contradiction in the text, 
for it distinctly says, that those elected were chosen in 
Christ, and such a choice could not be possible till they 
had lived, and believed on the Saviour. Paul had a very 
high regard for the merit of Christ’s work and the glory 
of His name; and, as if he were guarding his language, 
lest it should be misconstrued to mean that the elect 
were @hiosen by God, apart from that faith which enabled 
them to enjoy the virtue of the Saviours work, he tells 
them that they were chosen as believers in Christ. How 
then were they chosen from before the foundation of the 
“world? We answer, They were not actually chosen in 
eternity. There is a clear instance of the figure prolepsis, 
in the words chosen before the foundation of the world, 
just as there is a distinct metaphor implied in the phrase, 
in Him. Prolepsis is often applied to God. It means 
that what He will do, is as certain as though it were 
done. By this figure, things that are far in the future 
are spoken of as actually done. Two or three illustra- 
tions may be taken from Scripture. We find one in 
John xvii. 4, where Christ says, before going forth to 
the Cross, “I have finished the work which thou gavest 
me to do.” We all know, however, that the actual finish- 
ing was on the Cross, when He exclaimed, ‘It is finished.” 
In Heb. ii. 8, we read concerning Jesus, “Thou hast 
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put all things in subjection under His feet.” This is 
a strong figure to intimate, that Christ would reign till 
He put all enemies under His feet. This is certain, but 
not yet actually realized, for, in the concluding part of 
the same verse, the writer speaks in plain language, and 
says, “But now we see not yet all things put under 
Him.” The next case we quote is from Rev. xiii. 8, 
where Christ is spoken of as “the Lamb slain from the 
foundation of the world.” No sober minded man will 
say that Jesus was literally slain from the foundation of 
the world. The language is figurative, and means that 
what God actually resolved to do, could be spoken of as 
done, while yet it had not become actual history. It 
was done in the Divine mind. It required only to be 
executed when the fulness of the times came. By the 
reflection of these side lights, the reader may now see 
the meaning of the text. God had seen these Christians 
at Ephesus, as well as other Christians. He had seen 
them as men that would believe on His Son. He had, 
therefore resolved, even in eternity, to elect them as men 
in Christ. But their actual election only took place in 
time ; yet, being chosen, wm purpose, as men.in Christ, 
even from eternity, according to the figure explained, it 
could be said that God chose them in Christ before the 
foundation of the world. But if any one will affirm that 
they were actually chosen before time, we bind him to 
maintain that Jesus was also slain before the world began. 

Our text thus presents election in two aspects: Must, it 
contains the purpose of God, to elect all who would believe 
in Jesus Christ. In other words, it presents God’s purpose 
to elect all whom He foresaw as believers. From eternity 
these are elected in purpose. Second, It presents to us 
the conditionality of election, and hence the time when 
men are actually elected—when they are in Christ. None 
are really elected except believers. This view removes 
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the Calvinistic anomaly, which represents men as elect 
while out of Christ. The phrase “before the foundation 
of the world,” marks out to us God’s eternal design to 
elect believers in His Son. And the words ‘‘in Him,” 
point out the condition that God requires ere He actually 
elects, and also the time when men become really elected. 
This gives a far more complete view of election than that 
presented in the Confession of Faith, which looks only to 
its eternal aspect. ‘In Him” is not italicized in the 
Confession, while the words before and after are. This is 
in a manner making the text say merely that God hath 
chosen in eternity, and that He chose without any regard 
to faith. The little words ‘in Him,” however, are big 
with meaning, and show that the Confession is wrong 
in saying that election has no reference to faith, as a 
condition. These words in the text which imply faith on 
the part of those elected, were no doubt emphatic enough 
in the Apostle’s mind, and it does seem wrong to put them 
in the shade, merely that the Confession may be established. 
When we deny unconditional election, the Calvinist, with 
very little candour, often cries out that we deny election ; 
but let us reply, that we believe in a more full and perfect 
election than he does. He holds to it merely as having 
an eternal element, whereas we maintain that it has both 
an eternal and a temporal element. It is eternal in 
purpose, but temporal in actuality, just as the death of 
Jesus was eternal as to purpose, but actual only in time. 
Calvinists take but one side of election, hence the apparent 
contradictions which they admit it involves. They cer- 
tainly do contradict, when they invite all men to believe 
and be saved, and at the same time, tell them that they 
cannot all be saved, because they are not all elected. They 
contradict, when they proclaim the love of God to all 
men, and yet maintain that God practically hates the 
reprobate, whom He has brought into existence, for no 
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other end than destruction. We get free from all this when 
we take election on both its sides. Its eternal side is 
this—God purposed in eternity to elect all those that would 
believe in time. We can therefore say to all, Believe, and 
you will be elected. The temporal side of election is—God 
actually elects, only when men believe in Christ. We 
therefore again say, and are always safe and free from 
every contradiction when we say to all men, indiscrimi- 
nately, Believe, and you will be saved, and hence elected. 
This is the only view that is consistent with the gospel 
call, which invites all men to come. This invitation must 
imply that there is no unconditional reprobation shutting 
any one out from the heart, or the home of the eternal 
Father of all. This is the only view that is consistent 
with the Scripture truth, “He gave Himself a ransom 
for all.” Surely Christ would not have died for all, if 
the great mass had been shut out from salvation by an 
election of eternity, that made it impossible that any 
could be saved, but a certain few. This is the only 
view that enjoys the harmonious smile of Scripture, for 
Scripture does speak of election having an eternal reference, 
as well as a temporal, but the eternal reference in no 
way limits the number of the saved. It fixes nothing for 
time. It only affirms that God has all along purposed 
to elect all those who in time will believe in Jesus. It 
is the only view that points the sinner to Jesus, and to 
Him alone. The Confession makes a person always think of 
election as the most important thing—as that which neces- 
sarily makes him safe ; but this continually says, believe and 
be saved, and also elected. The Scriptures always point men 
to the duty of believing, and never to election. Surely, 
then, no such system, as that the Confession maintains, 
can be of God, for the Scriptures never point to it as 
a thing to be looked to as a ground of hope. They point 
all to the Saviour. There is something far wrong in 
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that belief which makes men look more into a hidden 
and partial decree, than to the blessed invitation, ‘‘ Look 
unto me, and be ye saved, all the ends of the earth.” 
Belief in the doctrine of the Confession must necessarily 
cast suspicion on such a glorious text as that just quoted. 
It must say, that “all the ends of the éarth” do not 
mean ‘all the ends of the earth’—that God does not 
mean what He says—for all the ends of the earth cannot 
be saved. Every one that dares to set limits to those 
that may be saved, thus dares to set at nought God’s 
earnest and explicit word, which is our only safe guide. 

The view that we present, is the only one that is 
consistent in this—that it does not believe any are elected 
while in unbelief. Jt does not believe that any of God’s 
elect are at the same time Satan’s slaves. This is agreeable 
to the doctrine of God’s word. It teaches that no one 
can charge God’s elect—that they are all justified (Rom. 
vill. 33). There is ne passage in all Ged’s word which 
shows that any man is elected to everlasting life while 
he is in unbelief; but if men were actually chosen in 
eternity, many would be chosen while yet in sin—many 
would be elect unbelievers—elect of God, and children of 
wrath, under condemnation; but the elect of Ged are 
all justified men, and all believing men, therefore they 
cannot be actually chosen till they have believed the 
Gospel. The Confession of Faith is wrong. I+ contains 
dangerous heresy when it says that men were actually 
elected before the word began, and that God, in electing, 
paid no regard to faith. The truth is, that God pays 
great regard to faith—so great, that He elects no man 
without it. He chooses only on condition of faith. ‘God 
hath, from the beginning, chosen you to salvation, through 
sanctification of the Spirit, and belief of the truth” (2nd 
Thes. ii. 13). 


This is the only view that gives encouragement to 
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every soul to hope—to believe—to live. If the Confession 
be right in saying that the number of the elect cannot 
be increased, then all cannot hope in God, believe, and live. 
An awful death is the inevitable doom of a great mass, 
God having sought no more of them than a revenue of 
glory in their hopeless and tragic end. But we are enabled 
by God’s word to invite all to come and be saved—yea, 
to be elected; and, in this, the true doctrine of election 
does not hinder us; for as many as believe the truth, 
and just when they believe it, become the elect of God. 
Does the Reader feel anxious to enjoy this distinction ? 
Then, we say, Have faith in Jesus Christ, who loved 
you, and gave Himself for you ; then are you chosen out 
from among the ungodly, and set apart as an heir of 
everlasting glory. 

Dr. Eadie, in his commentary on our text, builds up 
a huge structure in support of unconditional election. A 
child, however, may pull it down. He proceeds in this 
fashion, Why was Abraham chosen, and not others? Why 
was Shem’s race selected to the exclusion of that of Ham 
and of Japheth? Why is one born in Europe, to enjoy 
European privileges ; and another born in Africa, to slavery 
and wretchedness? Why is one born of Christian parents, 
and another gets a heritage of woe? Enough is now 
said to show the power of the argument; yet, after all, 
it is perfectly powerless—a monument of mistake. All 
men were not commanded to be like Abraham, and con- 
demned for not being chosen as he was. The races of Ham 
and Japheth were not commanded to be as that of Shem, 
and condemned for not being so. The African child was 
never commanded to be born in Europe, and condemned 
for not being thus born. The ill-favoured child was not 
commanded to be born of Christian parents, and condemned 
for not having such. If not, there is no illustration here 
of Calvinistic theology, for it says that the non-elect cannot 
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be elected, but are commanded to be among the chosen, and 
condemned for not being there. This is the doctrine of 
Calvinism respecting election, but there is nothing in 
heaven, or in earth, that can support it. It is not of God, 
and ought never to be found among men. 

Our text seems to intimate that God had long cared 
for believers ; that He had a plan long formed to favour 
them, and thus to encourage them; and also to invite, 
by them, others who might come in, to swell the ranks 
of the redeemed. In view of His great goodness, then, 
Jet us all have faith, and become thus elected, “that we 
should be holy and without blame before Him in love.” 


Eph. i. 9—‘‘ Having made known unto us the mystery of his will, 
according to his good pleasure, which he hath purposed in himself.” 


. This text must be understood by the Confession to 
contain matter similar in import to the one last con- 
sidered, for it is quoted, in common with it, to prove 
the same doctrine. But the words italicized in the fore- 


going text are—“‘chosenus . . ._ before the foundation 
of the world;’ whereas, in our present text, the italics 
are “‘ His good pleasure;’ . . . “hath purposed.” These 


are the phrases supposed to contain the specific meaning 
required by the doctrine stated in the Confession. But 
to assume that these emphasized words, in their respective 
verses, are equivalent in import, is to demand an amount 
of credulity which mythology itself might blush to acknow- 
ledge. ‘‘ His good pleasure” is not like choosing ‘“ before 
the foundation of the world.” It cannot convey such a 
meaning, and it might refer to any one of thousand 
other things as well. Might it not refer—yea, does it 
not unmistakably refer—to the whole scheme of salvation, 
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through Jesus Christ, which, though long unknown, is 
now proclaimed to the Gentiles? This is the same inter- 
pretation, substantially, as that given by Wesley, Clarke, 
Whitby, Hammond, Pool, Ellicott, MacKnight; and, (not. 
to multiply names) we shall satisfy, we presume, the most. 
fastidious friend of the Confession, by quoting a sentence 
from Calvin, the great father of Confessional orthodoxy. 
He says, ‘The Ephesians. are thus led to consider that 
Christ has been made known, and the Gospel preached 
to them, not because they deserved any such thing, but 
because it pleased God.” ‘The good pleasure of God is thus 
correctly associated with the preaching of the Gospel and 
the revealing of Christ. We now feel ready to ask, By 
what law of logic, or rhetoric, can the good pleasure of 
God, as mentioned in the text, be made to prove that 
God. has, from eternity, unconditionally chosen some men 
to everlasting fife? Is not this another instance In which 
the Confession endeavours to make a pyramid stand upon 
its apex? It tries, at least, to build a structure of stern 
and absolute doctrine, on a basis where many able and 
eminent students of God’s Word cannot see even one stone 
on which it may rest. Doctrines, awful in their moment-_ 
ousness, and claiming to be invested with all ‘the rigidity 
of invincible facts, should have an undisputed support by 
plain and explicit texts of Scripture. 

“Hath purposed,” are the other emphatic words, accord- 
ing to the requirement of the Confession. But surely, 
they cannot mean that God from eternity predestinated 
some men to eternal glory. They plainly and most 
obviously refer to God’s independent, and benignant 
resolve, to make known the gracious scheme of salva- 
tion through faith in Jesus Christ. This shall become 
more apparent, when we explain the term ‘ mystery,” 
in the text. It comes from a verb, (uvéw), which means 
to instruct or initiate. It therefore means, that which 
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requires to be revealed, or explained in order to be 
understood. Barnes, in his notes on the text, clearly 
enough expresses the true meaning. In the New Testa- 
ment, he correctly says, it never means that which is 
above our comprehension, but applies to a doctrine or ° 
fact which has been hid, or not plainly revealed for a 
time, but when revealed is as plain as any other doctrine. 
He is also right in referring the mystery to God’s intention 
to call the Gentiles, which was only dimly known—indeed, 
disbelieved by the Jews as a nation—until it was demon- 
strated after Jesus Christ had come. Dr. Eadie gives 
the meaning very concisely—“In such a passage as this, 
it is not something unknowable, but something unknown, 
till fitting disclosure has been made of it ; something long 
hid, but at length discovered to us by God, and therefore 
a matter of pure revelation.” That the reader may be. 
convinced of its meaning, let him consult Eph. iu. 3, 4, 9; 
vi 19; Col. i. 26; iv. 3; Matt. xi. 11. After reading 
these he will clearly understand the term; he will under- 
stand that the Gospel is a mystery to the heathen, while 
it is not a mystery to those enjoying its light in Christian 
lands. Then, were not the men who became saints at 
Ephesus but heathen when Paul preached the Gospel unto 
them? That Gospel was the mystery, of which he speaks 
in the text—see it thus declared in Eph. vi. 19, compare also 
Col. iv. 3. Our text may now be paraphrased thus— 
“‘ Having made known unto us the blessed Gospel, which 
for its existence, and manifestation, alike depends on the 
will of God—this too He did according to His own 
benignity, which He planned within Himself.” 

If God’s purpose to send the Gospel to the Gentiles prove 
that He has unconditionally chosen some men to everlasting . 
life—some men who must be saved, and cannot be lost ; and 
if it imply that there is a number foreordained to eternal 
death—a number that must be lost, and cannot be saved, 
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then anything may be proved, whatever it be. But, instead 
of any such doctrine as that of the Confession being 
intended, the verse following the text tells us that God’s 
benevolent work had for its aim “the gathering in one 
‘all things in Christ, both which are in heaven, and 
which are on earth.” God’s benevolent design in making 
known to men the glad tidings of His Gospel, is, that 
the wandering and disrupted units of the human race 
may be brought into unison, and eternal harmony, through 
Christ—that, as there is but one shepherd, there may be 
but one sheepfold. God stands all day long with out- 
stretched arms, ready to embrace even the gainsaying 
and the disobedient (Rom. x. 21). If still outside, Dear 
Reader, He waits thus for thee. Return to His arms of 
love, and He will rejoice over thee, saying, “This my 
son was dead, and is alive again ; he was lost, and is found” 


(Luke xv. 24). 


Eph. i. 11, is the next text chosen under this section ; 
but as we have already considered it under the first section, 
we shall pass on to the proof text which immediately 
follows. 


Rom. viii. 30—‘‘ Moreover, whom he did predestinate, them he also 
called ; and whom he called, them he also justified ; and whom he justi- 
fied, them he also glorified.” 


This verse is claimed by the Confession as one that may 
assist in declaring that God has predestinated—that is, 
. eternally and unconditionally elected some men to ever- 
lasting life. Here, however, as in many other places, 
the claim of the Confession is disputed. The reader may 
be inclined to reply, This is but a small matter ; nothing 
else could be expected, seeing there are many opposed 
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to the doctrines of the Confession. It may perhaps produce 
a little impression however, when we state that Calvin 
denies the right to use this verse as the compilers have 
done. His words are—“ That the readers might better 
understand the meaning of the Apostle, they are to 
remember that which I admonished before, namely, that 
the word predestinate noteth not election, but the purpose 
or decree of God, whereby He hath ordained for His, a 
cross to be borne” (Calvin on the text). Instead of apply- 
ing predestination to the eternally elect, Dr. Clarke applies 
it to the “Gentiles whom He determined to call into His 
Church with the Jewish people.” Dr. Hammond explains 
thus—“ And those whom He thus predetermines to suffer- 
ing, those He hath accordingly called to suffer actually.” 
These quotations are sufficient to show that the ground 
claimed by the Confession as a basis, is disputed. 

Predestination to life, or election, as set forth in the 
Confession of Faith, is regarded as a thing settled in 
eternity. By consequence, we must conclude that the 
compilers take the predestination mentioned in our text, 
in this eternal sense. Evidently they have been eager 
to obtain proof, and hence have seized on that which 
will not do them service in the day of trial. 

Let us now suppose that the predestination of the text 
dates from eternity. According to this, we should have 
to assume that the parties predestinated: were also called, 
justified, and glorified, in eternity ; for all the verbs are 
in the same tense. How could men be as literally 
“called,” either to the Gospel, or to heaven, from all 
eternity, as they are supposed to have been predestinated ? 

Further—How could those elected be justified from 
eternity? If they were, they must have been justified 
while in unbelief—while they were children of wrath— 
while they were under condemnation—for they who are 
not believing aré under condemnation. This would present 
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us with conflicting conditions, which could not co-exist. 
God says, “I will not justify the wicked” (Ex. xxiii. 7). 
It is, therefore, impossible for God to justify men before 
they turn from their sins, and live by faith in Jesus Christ. 

It is the explicit doctrine of Scripture, that God justifies 
only when men believe. See for proof, Acts xii. 39— 
“ By Him, all that believe are justified from all things’— 
compare Rom. ii. 26, 28. Justification could not have 
been done in the past, for God still continues to justify. 
Indeed, He is described as “the justifier of him who 
believeth in Jesus” (Rom. iii. 26). In Barnes’ notes on 
the text, he says, “Not that He justified them from 
eternity, for this was not true; and if it were, it would 
also follow that He glorifed them from eternity, which 
would be an absurdity.” 

If our text teach that God has predestinated from 
eternity, it also teaches that He has glorified ag well. 
But how can this be? for believers are not glorified while 
on the earth. Their glory, therefore, is not a thing of 
the past, but a thing that is always future, so long as 
they are on the earth. The glories of heaven are always 
future to the life that is spent in this world—hence, 
the declaration of holy writ is, “The Lord will give 
grace and glory.” <A weight of glory that is eternal is 
laid up for them who believe. If we should take the 
meaning of the Westminster Confession, we would be in- 
volved in these difficulties that we have pointed out, 
in connection with the verbs “called,” “justified,” and 
“ slorified,” besides other confusions which naturally follow 
in their train. But does not our text seem to teach 
the same doctrine with the Confession? The verbs are, 
certainly, all translated in a past tense, but this is the 
tense which we have already spoken of several times. 
It may be translated into English in the present. Indeed, 
it often demands to be so translated. Let the Reader now 
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try the present tense. By it the text will read thus— 
‘* Moreover, whom He predestinates, them He also calls; 
and whom He calls, them He also justifies; and whom 
He justifies, them He also glorifies.” A new meaning 
now appears ; and is it not consistent with fact and Scrip- 
ture representation? We shall see this better, if we glance 
at the preceding verse. It runs thus—‘‘ For whom He 
did foreknow, He also did predestinate, to be conformed to 
the image of His Son, that He might be the first born 
among many brethren.” ‘Did foreknow” is in the same 
tense as “predestinate,” and the other verbs, and should 
also be put in the present. This stands to common sense, 
for, if God foreknew in the past, He must yet foreknow. 
We may, therefore, safely say, that God foreknows. If 
He once knew the future, He must still know it. We 
shall now explain the verses, thus—beginning with verse 
29th—“ For whom He foreknows (not merely as men, 
but as those who love God, and who are invited to glory, 
according to His plan to bestow it upon those who believe— 
see verse 28), He also predestinates’—sets apart to be 
conformed to the image of His Son—that there may be 
many growing like Christ—that there may be a glorious 
brotherhood of men, all adorned with Christ’s image, and 
He, the elder brother, the most excellent of all, being 
- fairer than the sons of men, and altogether lovely. By way 
of addition to this, the Apostle now says, in our text, 
‘Moreover, whom He predestinates—sets apart to become 
Christ-like, He also calls—invites to heavenly mansions ; 
and whom He thus invites, He also justifies—treats as 
righteous, for the sake of Christ, the elder brother; and 
whom He thus treats as righteous, He also glorifies, with 
those glories which eye hath not seen, nor ear heard— 
glories which shall never tarnish, nor dim with years— 
glories that are eternal. 

Does not the reader now see a beautiful representation 
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of divine truth? God is presented as continually setting 
apart those who love Him, and believe on His Son ; having 
this end in view, that they should grow in likness to Christ, 
and that they may enjoy at His hand, all conditions suit- 
able to this growth. He is also presented as continually 
inviting to glory, those who believe; always justifiying, 
and treating them as righteous, and also continually intro- 
ducing the faithful into the glorious felicities of heaven. 
As time rolls on, all these things require to be done; and 
for the comfort of believers, the Apostle assures them, 
that God thus works in their behalf. This truth gives 
strength in trouble, and thus suits admirably the writer's 
theme—suffering for Christ and His cause. 

Perhaps some one is now ready to say, where is our 
authority for this modification of the text? We might 
reply, common sense is sufficient to give it ground on 
which to stand. We might also say that the text as it 
appears in our English version, is greatly out of joint 
with other Scripture declarations concerning justification, 
&c. We might also refer to what we have already said 
on the tense, in which the verbs of the text are found. 
As, however, the Reader may be fresh on that point, 
we shall here confine ourselves to a few quotations from 
various expositions of the passage under consideration. 
The following are the words of Dr. Hodge, of America, 
a divine of the Calvinistic school—‘‘ The past tense here 
used, may express the idea of frequency. Whom He calls, 
He is wont to justify ; and whom He is wont to justify, 
He is accustomed to glorify, so that the meaning is the 
same, as though the present tense had been used, ‘whom 
He calls He justifies,’ &e. See James i. 11; Ist Peter 
i. 24, where the same tense is rendered as the present.” 
We quote next from Calvin—-“ Paul, according to the 
phrase of the Hebrew tongue, hath used the past tense 
in the verbs for the present tense. Surely it is out of 
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question that a continual action is noted to this sense. 
Whom God now. after His own counsel, exerciseth with 
adversity, those He also calleth and justifieth into the 
hope of salvation.” Beza, Calvin’s colleague, was of the 
same mind respecting the tense of the verbs. Dr. 
MacKnight says—‘‘ Because the Greek verbs in this and 
the following verse, are all in the Aorist, or indefinite tense, 
Le Clerc thinks they should be translated thus—Whom Tle 
Jforeknows, them He also predestinates,’ &e. MacKnight 
adds—‘“ The proposed amendment will not seem improper.” 

We need not add more on this point. The candid 
Reader will at once perceive that we have sufficiently 
shown the mistake made by the Confession, in selecting 
this text to prove its own favourite doctrine, unconditional 
and eternal predestination. The text simply teaches that 
God sets apart all who love Him, as men who will grow 
in the likeness of Christ. He sets them apart for this 
end, before they have really attained it. All those who 
love Him, He also invites to heaven ; justifies them from all 
things, and glorifies them too, as soon as they have fought 
their good fight. Does any reader desire these blessings ? 
then, let him love God, and show it by believing on 
His only begotten Son, and, at once, he is made an heir, 
and a joint heir with Christ. He is admitted into the 
glorious brotherhood of the redeemed. Have we not, in 
this, a blessed doctrine compared with that taught in the 
Confession? By it, only an eternally chosen few can become 
partakers ; but by the interpretation which we have given, 
there is an open door presented, through which all may 
enter in, and find mercy to pardon, and grace to help, 
in time of need. Dear Reader, the gates of heaven are 
not shut against you—they are open on all sides. 

It does seem sad, indeed, that a text so intrinsically 
rich, and blessed in its teaching, should be associated 
with such doctrine as that which it is taken to prove 
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in the Confession. It ought not to have been so chosen. 
Even, Calvin himself differs from the compilers in this 
matter, for he gives it a meaning quite different from 
that implied in their choice. This fact will surely make 
the most zealous friend of the Confession think. 

It should not be forgotten that the doctrine of pre- 
destination, according to the Confession, is unconditional ; 
but is it so with the predestination of the text? On this 
matter, Dr. Clarke says—‘ Everything here is conditional, 
as far as it relates to the ultimate salvation of any person 
professing the gospel of Christ: for the promises are made 
to character, and not to persons.” Conditionality is ex- 
pressed, or implied, throughout the chapter. The parties 
addressed were “in Christ Jesus” (verse i). They were 
“led by the Spirit” (verse 14). They were lovers of God 
(verse 28). 

Dear Reader, the list is not yet closed. Your name, 
if not yet appended, may be added to the number of 
those who are enjoying the privileges mentioned in the 
text. No difficult task is required at your hand in order to 
be admitted. 


God makes no hard condition, 
> Tis simply look, and live.’ 


Qnd Tim. i. 9—‘ Who hath saved us, and called us with an holy 
éalling, not according to our works, but according to his own purpose 
and grace, which was given us in Christ Jesus before the world began.” 


This text also belongs to the number of those intended 
to prove that God predestinated, or elected, some men 
(unconditionally, of course,) to everlasting life, “ before 
the foundation of the world was laid.” With respect 
to this, notice Mirst—The text affords no evidence what- 
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ever that the Apostle refers to predestination. It does 
not say, who hath predestinated, or who hath elected, but 
“ who hath saved us.” 

Second—It gives no clear indication that it refers to 
a period that antedated the creation of man. The phrase, 
‘“‘before the world began,” (IIpo xpovwy alwviwv) (ante-tem- 
pora seculorum) literally means—before the times of the ages. 
By no rule could this be pressed to mean from eternity. 
“ Ages” is equivalent to eras, or dispensations. The 
Apostle, therefore, may merely refer to that period, when 
Adam first received the announcement of salvation, through 
mercy. This was at the beginning, or before the periods 
commonly called the ages of the world. The same phrase 
occurs in Titus 1. 2, a passage which sheds no incon- 
siderable light on our text,—‘In hope of eternal life, 
which God, that cannot lie, promised before the world 
began.” On this verse, Dr. Whitby says—‘“ Seeing no 
such promise could be made to men, no such grace given to 
them before there were any men in the world, these words 
mpo xpovwy aiwviwy cannot properly be rendered, before 
the world began, but as Chrysostom, Theodoret, Gicumenius, 
render them, of old tume, or from the beginning.” Whitby 
thinks that the promise must either be that which was 
made to Adam, respecting the seed of the woman, made 
from the beginning—that is, “before any of the three 
ages of the world were passed; or to the promise made 
to Abraham, that in his seed shall all the families of the 
earth be blessed, which was a promise made a long time 
ago, and before the first age of the world expired.” 

In our text, Whitby translates the phrae thus—‘ Before 
any age hath passed.” MacKnight explains it thus,— 
‘Long before the times of the Mosaic dispensation.” Locke 
says—“ The true literal translation is, before the secular 
times.” Dr. Clarke—‘‘ Before the Mosaic dispensation.” 
These renderings will appear the more correct, when 
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we keep in view that, in Titus i. 2, a verse parallel 
to our text, 16 is said that God promised eternal life 
before the times of the ages. A promise always implies 
a@ promisee—a party to whom the promise is made. But 
so far as the race of man is concerned, there was no 
such party before the world began. ‘This translation, which 
makes the Apostle thus speak, is clearly inaccurate. Very 
evidently, he refers to the first promises of mercy made 
by God to men. 

Third—* Purpose,” though italicized in the Confession, 
cannot be demonstrated to mean, or to imply, that God 
has predestinated some men to everlasting life. Even, 
Calvin would be suspicious of such an interpretation, for 
he says, ‘“ Although Paul commonly employs the word 
purpose, to denote the secret decree of God, the cause 
of which is in His own power, yet, for the sake of fuller 
explanation, he chose to add grace, that he might more 
clearly exclude all reference to works.” He also says, 
“In the two words purpose and grace, there is the figure 
of speech, called Hypallage, . . . as if he had said, 
according to his gracious purpose.” Calvin thus makes 
out a difference between God’s gracious purpose and His 
purpose, which he takes to mean decree, for he says— 
“The whole depends on His gracious purpose and election.” 

It may yet be noted, that God’s gracious purpose to 
give salvation is not unconditional. It is clearly declared 
in the text, that men are not saved on condition of 
their works ; but does this exclude faith? On the contrary, 
“Tt is of faith, that it might be by grace” (Rom. iv. 16). 
Moreover, the text informs us, that “grace” is given, 
but to whom? Only to those who are in Christ Jesus. 
There can, therefore, be no reference to eternal uncon- 
ditional predestination, as taught in the Confession ; for 
that does not contemplate men as believers, but as men 
isolated from every condition. 
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A glance at the original leads us to conclude that 
“race” is the thing which is represented in the text 
as given. It seems to include all that is bestowed on 
a man who is saved by Christ Jesus. <A parallel sense 
seems to be found in Rom. v. 2—‘“ By whom also we 
have access by faith into this grace wherein we stand, and 
rejoice in hope of the glory of God.” The grace con- 
ferred on a man as a Christian, is enjoyed in virtue of 
his faith, but he does not believe until he exists, and is 
converted. How, then, are we to say, as in the text, 
that grace, as including all the privileges of a child of 
God, was given before the times of the ages? We must 
regard this as an instance of prolepsis, according to which 
the text would be understood, as intimating that God 
had, at a very early period in the history of man, pro- 
mised to confer such grace as we have explained, on all 
who would believe in Christ. In explaining the giving 
referred to, as meaning merely a promise to give, we are 
doing simply what Paul himself does. In Titus i. 2, he 
says—using words substantially the same in import as 
those of the text—‘‘In hope of eternal life, which God, 
that cannot lie, promised before the times of the ages.” 
As God cannot lie, His promise is as sure to believers, 
while it 1s yet a promise, as when it is fulfilled. The 
Apostle, therefore, uses a figure, which intimates that, 
in virtue of God’s promise, the grace conferred on men 
who believe in Jesus was as sure, even at the beginning 
of the ages, as though it had actually been enjoyed. 
Whitby explains the words in our text, “which was 
given,” by determined to be given. Hammond—“ Long 
ago designed us in Christ.” Barnes—“ which he intended 
to give us, for it was not then actually given.” 

The general teaching of ovr text seems to be—God saves 
believing men ; then He addresses them with a heavenly, 
hence a holy invitation to travel Zionward, that they might 
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be for ever blessed in His own presence. These things 
He does, according to His own unchanging plan, to save 
on condition of faith, in Jesus Christ, and, according to 
the grace—the favours—made sure to all who receive 
Christ and live in Him, in virtue of God’s promises of 
mercy, which were made from of old. 

Before leaving this text, observe— 

lst—There is not even a semblance of wnconditional 
and eternal predestination found in it. 

2nd—tThere is to be found in it, however, that, salvation 
is free. It is not of works. It is “without money and 
without price.” Itis granted on the simple condition of 
faith in Jesus Christ. None of us can merit salvation 
by our works, but we may all enjoy it through faith. 
God must have desired the salvation of all men, when 
He conditioned it on their simple faith in Christ. The 
soul may look, when the hand cannot work. 

3rd—That which is promised to men, as Christians, 
is as sure as though it were already enjoyed. Heaven is 
thus as sure to him who shall continue faithful, as though 
he were already in it. 

In our text, we have encouragement for the unconverted 
man. There is yet room for him. He requires only to 
acknowledge his iniquity, and turn unto the Lord. There 
is also consolation for him who has already turned . to 
God. On the condition that be endures to the end, he 
is as sure of those glories which, in their greatness, baffle 
all human conception, as though actually invested with 
them. From God’s mouth there is a word in season for 
every one that is weary. 
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1st Thes. v. 9—‘‘ For God hath not appointed us to wrath, but to 
obtain salvation by our Lord Jesus Christ.” 


This is the last in that parcel of texts, chosen to prove 
that some men are unconditionally and eternally, and, 
of course, to the exclusion of all others, predestinated to 
everlasting life. By the italics of the Confession, the text 
is clearly intended to say that God hath appointed us— 
the unconditionally elected—of course, not to wrath, but 
to salvation. A very strange anomaly presents itself here. 
If the pronoun “us,” denote the eternally elected, how 
is it that almost all Calvinistic readers, preachers, or 
expositors, plume themselves with such dignity as enables 
them to say, “God hath not appointed ws to wrath?’ 
Why do they so generally expect to be among the us, 
who are to obtain salvation, and seem so much satisfied 
that all others should have wrath? That we may under- 
stand the meaning of this proof-text, observe— 

first—The Apostle has the two great classes of men 
before his eye—the children of the day, and the children 
of the night. This, no doubt, gives form to his words, 
when he says, “God hath not appointed us to wrath.” 
By the “us,” he must refer to the children of the day, 
who are contradistinguished from those of the night. The 
latter are the “children of wrath,” though not of necessity ; 
for the Scriptures tell us of many who were children of 
wrath, becoming children of God. Nevertheless, men, 
while they are in unbelief, are under wrath—liable to 
it. It will fall upon them if they flee not from it. 

Second—The text does not say that the appointment 
was eternal. Indeed, this could not have been the case, 
actually ; for, while the Thessalonians were in sin and 
unbelief, they were under condemnation (see John ii 
18), and could not be, at the same time, appointed to 
salvation. 
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Third—The text does not affirm that Paul and the 
Thessalonian believers were unconditionally appointed to 
salvation, or that any others were unconditionally appointed 
to wrath. On the contrary, everything seems to indicate 
the very reverse. For the children of darkness committed. 
the deeds of darkness—were living in unbelief; whereas 
the children of the day lived the life of faith and holiness. 
Thus, all the heirs of wrath were in sin; but all the 
heirs of heaven were living in the light, in newness of 
life. Such could not have been the case, if the one class 
had been unconditionally chosen, and the other repro- 
bated, from eternity. If men are appointed to salvation, 
without any respect to the condition of faith, it is perfectly 
incredible that that number would exactly correspond to 
the number of those believing. John Wesley’s note on 
the text is, “God hath not appointed us to wrath, as 
He hath the obstinately impenitent.” We know it to be 
a divine truth, that none will go to destruction but those 
who refuse to have life. 

Fourth—The Apostle is addressing his readers as believ- 
ing, and not as eternally elected men. He, therefore, incites 
them to Christian duty and activity. In the verse pre- 
ceding the text, he says, ‘‘Be sober, putting on the 
breastplate of faith and love: and for an helmet, the. 
hope of salvation.” Having touched on this hope of 
salvation, he takes occasion to encourage still farther; thus :— 
“We ought to work, for we have a sure hope: God hath 
appointed us to obtain a glorious salvation by Christ Jesus.” 

Hope will inspire men to action: If made morally 
certain of final triumph, we feel so inspirited that, though 
we may be cast down, we will never despair. The Romans 
would not take the field to fight till they took the auspices, 
and, thereby, consulted the mind of the gods, to see if 
they were favourable to the undertaking. Their arm 
was nerved to strike the blow, when they thought the 
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gods were with them. If so, how much more should 
the good soldier of the Cross of Christ be encouraged 
to fight the good fight of faith, when he knows that his 
God, the great One, who is over all, appoints him as a 
faithful soldier to an eternal triumph? Should not every 
Christian be encouraged to buckle on his armour, knowing 
that a glorious victory shall follow his warfare 4 

There is yet a wider sense in which the sentiment of 
the text may be applied. God has not originally appointed 
any man to wrath. ‘He sent His Son into the world, 
not to condemn the world, but that the world through 
Him might be saved.” ‘They, therefore, who are ap- 
pointed to wrath are such only who wilfully and obstinately 
refuse to believe and obey the Gospel” (MacKnight). We 
have now examined, with considerable care, all the texts 
selected from God’s Word, for the purpose of establishing on 
Scripture grounds the doctrine of eternal and unconditional 
predestination, as stated in the Westminster Confession 
of Faith. But, instead of finding the doctrine in these 
proof-texts, they are all characterized by the utter absence 
of it, and contain not a little that is diametrically opposed. 
If the Reader does not concur with us, in this finding, 
he will, at least, be convinced, that every inch of ground 
on which the Confession has built, is disputed. This is 
sufficient in itself to invalidate the claims set forth by 
the subordinate standard. Doctrines strongly stated, and 
powerful for moulding the minds and shaping the destinies 
of men, ought to be supported by unequivocal testimony 
from God’s Word—testimony that “he who runs may read.” 

If the Reader will now turn back to where we quoted 
Section V., in full, he will find that the next part to 
which proofs are attached, runs thus :— 


““Out of his mere free grace and love, without any foresight of faith, 
or good works, or perseverance in either of them, or any other thing in 
the creature, as conditions, or causes moving him thereunto.” 
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That is, God predestinated out of His mere free grace 
and love, without respect to any condition, or reason, 
or cause whatever—without being guided in any way, 
by anything that might belong to those eternally chosen. 

This representation of God’s action is far from being 
honouring to Him, or encouraging to men. If God saw 
no difference between those chosen, and those. rejected, 
then, His electing love that fell on some men, must be 
a love that has no reason for it; and His hatred of repro- 
bation, a hatred without a cause. 

It is sheer folly to say that the lost were reprobated 
because of their sins. They had committed no sin when 
foreordained to death, in eternity, as is affirmed. More- 
over, predestination includes election and reprobation (see 
Dr. Shaw on the Confession, p. 45). This being the case, 
the Confession itself declares that God has both elected 
and reprobated without reason, condition, or cause. The 
Shorter Catechism says, that He elected “out of His 
mere good pleasure.” If God, from eternity, contemplated 
all men alike, miserable and helpless, His love must 
have been very frigid, when He chose out some, and 
not from want of power, but from want of electing love, 
left others to perish eternally, although they were no 
worse than those chosen. Neither would this appear so 
exceptional, were it not that God is represented as pressing 
salvation on all men, while on the earth, merely that 
He might gain His end by thus making sure to reach, 
and hence to save, those favoured from eternity. In this 
manner, the reprobated are invited to accept a Gospel 
never intended for them, and condemned to a deeper 
hell, on the assumption that they have rejected it. Is 
it not an egregious outrage against justice to condemn 
those passed by to greater torment for ever, simply because 
they were in time mockingly invited by God, that, thereby, 
none of the elect should be missed? To those who maintain 
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the doctrines of the Confession, we say, Is this like the 
God of the Bible? Is this like Him who is altogether 
lovely ? 

It is an abuse of good words to use the terms ‘free 
grace and love,” as is done in the Confession. How is 
grace free, that is restrained from all those passed by? 
How is love free, which is denied to the great mass? The 
meaning of the compilers is evidently this, that God is free 
to bestow love, or grace, on whom He will. But to say 
that God is free, is a very different thing from saying 
that His grace, or love, is free. What is free in the 
proper sense, is really open and extended to all. And, 
blessed be God, this is true of His grace and love. ‘Ho! 
every one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters.” “If 
any man thirst, let him come unto me and drink.” 

All the texts chosen to support that part of Section 
V., which sets forth the unconditionality of predestina- 
tion, we have already considered. They are Rom. ix. 
11, 13, 16, and Eph. i. 4, 9. We do not wish to add 
more on these verses, but would refer the Reader to 
the expositions we have already given. He may, thereby, 
discover, that not one of the texts referred to, contains 
the doctrine of unconditional predestination. Predestina- 
tion, which is the appointment of believing men to the 
felicities of an eternal home, is certainly to be found in 
the Scriptures. But there is not one passage which shows 
that wnbelieving men are set apart, or predestinated to 
the glories of heaven. It is, therefore, impossible that 
there can be such a thing as unconditional eternal predes- 
tination taught in God’s Word. 

The concluding phrase of Section V. runs thus— 


“* And all to the praise of his glorious grace.” 


The meaning is this—God hath predestinated, in the 
manner laid down in the Confession, ‘“ And all to the 
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praise of His glorious grace.” Would it not have been 
more consistent, had they said—-And all to the praise 
of His favouritism? What else could it be, seeing one 
is chosen, and another rejected, while there was no differ- 
ence recognized between them that could afford any reason 
for the respective acts? 

Two proof-texts are appended to the above quoted 
phrase—Eph. i. 6, 12. These we have also considered, 
and would now only remark, that they certainly speak 
of believers being predestinated, or set apart, to the adop- 
tion of children, ‘‘to the praise of the glory of His grace.” 
And, also, of God working in all things, that Christian 
men ‘‘ should be to the praise of His glory.” But although 
God does these things for His own glory, the compilers 
have no right whatever to say that He has _predesti- 
nated, as set forth by them, “And all to the praise of 
His glorious grace.” The matter of conditionality will 
call for attention, in some of the texts that fall imme- 
diately to be considered. We shall, therefore, defer making 
further remarks, till we see the explicit words of Scripture. 
We irust that the Reader is assisted by these endeavours 
to remove those dark clouds which human invention has 
interposed between him and his God. We hope that | 
all is bright to him above the horizon—bright as the 
body of heaven in its clearness—that no cloud ever comes 
between his immortal soul and the unsetting sun of God’s 
love. All this, every one might enjoy. ‘God is light ; 
and in Him is no darkness at all.” 
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Section VI.—‘‘ As God hath appointed the elect unto glory, so hath 
he, by the eternal and most free purpose of his will, foreordained all the 
means thereunto. Wherefore they who are elected being fallen in 
Adam, are redeemed by Christ; are effectually called unto faith in 
Christ by his Spirit working in due season; are justified, adopted, 
sanctified, and kept by his power through faith unto salvation. Neither 
are any other redeemed by Christ, effectually called, justified, adopted, 
sanctified, and saved, but the elect only.” 


We forbear making any remarks on this section asa 
whole, because it divides itself, more or less distinctly, 
into five pieces. To each of these, a parcel of proofs is 
appended. The first piece extends to the word ‘“there- 
unto,” which will be seen by looking at the quotation 
above made. 

The Reader must understand that ‘the elect,” according 
to the Confession, denotes a certain number of men wncon- 
ditionally appointed unto glory, from all eternity. They, 
therefore, are not chosen as believing men, but are selected 
as men void of faith or holiness. In this condition, how- 
ever, they could not enter heaven—God, therefore, fore- 
ordains for them all the means necessary to fit them for 
glory, such as faith and holiness. To put the matter 
short—in ordaining them to life, the means necessary 
to fit them for this end are ordained too. In his exposition 
of the part in hand, Dr. Shaw thus writes—‘“‘ The Almighty 
chose no man to glory because of his future faith and 
holiness, yet provision was made in the eternal purpose 
of God, for the faith and sanctification of all His chosen, 
prior to their enjoyment of bliss. It is, therefore, a 
gross abuse of the doctrine of election, for persons to 
expect that they shall attain the end, while they neglect 
to use the appointed means.” -While Dr. Shaw clearly 
enough states the doctrine of the Confession, he, at the 
same time, makes a very injudicious application of that 
doctrine. Why should he speak of men neglecting to 
use the means? He who may have been chosen from 
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eternity to obtain everlasting life, could no more neglect 
the means necessary to this end, than he could overturn 
the appointment of God. “The means are ordained in 
the end.” 

The first text cited to prove this doctrine of the Con- 
. fession—that God has ordained all the means needed to 
Jit the elect for glory, is— 


1st Peter i. 2—‘‘ Elect according to the foreknowledge of God the 
Father, through sanctification of the Spirit, unto obedience and sprinkling 
of the blood of Jesus Christ.” 


It is quite true that, in this verse, the term elect, 
sanctification, obedience, and sprinkling of the blood of 
Jesus are found, but not the slightest semblance of any- 
thing to show that even one of these conditions indicated 
was forcordained. On this point the Confession assumes 
the whole matter. It teaches for doctrine what is not 
to be found in the Scriptures of God. This is no less 
dangerous to men, than it is unfair to the revelation of 
Divine truth. For the honour of God’s great name, and 
the eternal interest of men, we would counsel all to search 
the Scriptures for themselves, and see that they be not 
led by the words of men, from the simplicity of the truth. 
Concerning the text, observe— 

lst—Those styled “elect,” were all believers. They 
were sanctified by the Spirit, children of God, “ begotten 
again,” heirs of a glorious inheritance, reserved in heaven 
for them (verse 4). We have here again the oft recurring 
truth, that all the elect of God are His children by 
faith. They are never to be found among the ungodly. 
This, certainly, tells with irresistible power against the 
theory of the Confession, that the elect were actually 
chosen in eternity. If they were, we should certainly 
find them at some time, or in some place, pointed out 
as ungodly. ‘The election of the Confession implies neither 
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faith, peace, nor purity, for it can do without them all. 
This, however, is never the case with the election to 
life, as found in holy writ, for it implies these things, 
and cannot exist without them. Christ may not be in 
the elect of the Confession, but He always dwells in the 
elect of God, for they are always temples consecrated to 
His service. 

Suppose that Peter had addressed his epistle to men, 
chosen in the hidden counsels of eternity, how could any 
one of them have been sure that the letter was to him? 
Every one would have been set to find out what no 
one could ever be certain of on the earth. If, therefore, 
Peter, or the parties addressed, had looked on election 
as the compilers, and their followers do, then the letter 
could not have been used without implying an assump- 
tion to the extent of affecting to be wise beyond what 
is written. Drs. Lardner, MacKnight, and Clarke, all 
intimate that the parties could not have been looked upon 
as parties elected to everlasting life, in the sense of the 
Confession. Neither is this an Arminian whim. Calvin 
himself feels its force. It makes him speak rather incon- 
sistently with himself, though more consistently with 
Scripture. On the text he thus writes—“ All who are 
admitted by faith into the Church, are to be counted as 
the elect.” Is not this tantamount to saying that Peter 
speaks here of believers? But the Confession, by the 
term “elect,” does not mean those actually believing, 
but a certain chosen number, which may, or may not, 
be believing during much of their time on the earth. 
Calvin adds—‘“1t is no objection to say that many fall 
away, having nothing but the semblance, for it is the 
judgment of charity and not of faith, when we deem all 
those elect in whom appears the mark of God’s adoption.” 
He seems here plainly to intimate that many of those called 
“elect,” by Peter, may fall away. _ It is impossible, there- 
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fore, that those addressed could coincide in condition 
with those eternally chosen, whose number, it is said, 
cannot be diminished. He further states—‘ As far, then, 
as they proved that they were regenerated by the Spirit 
of God, so far did he deem them to be the elect of God.” 
However powerful the intellect of Calvin was, it seems 
here to be carried along by the force of truth. Most 
unquestionably, he affirms here what is true, that the elect 
addressed by Peter were all characterized by faith. Is 
it not, therefore, obvious enough, that they were chosen 
as believers—hence, on condition of their faith—through 
belief of the truth, as Paul declares concerning the elect. 

2nd—Those addressed by Peter were “elect, according 
to the foreknowledge of God.” It could not be contrary 
to it, for God foresees, not only all the actualities of the 
future, but also all the potentialities. God had long looked 
forward to them, as children He would gather out of the 
world for His own service, foreseeing as He did, that 
they would accept the Gospel of His Son. It was 
encouraging to them to know that, though strangers so- 
journing in foreign lands, it was not because God had 
been taken unawares. He had long foreseen their condi- 
tion, and was therefore fully prepared to sustain them 
in it. The Christian Reader will rejoice in this truth. 
It will enable him to be content in whatsoever circum- 
stances he may find himself, glorying even in infirmities, 
knowing that “God the Father” will bring out of them 
everlasting good and glory. 

3rd—The “elect” of the text are chosen through sanctifi- 
cation of the Spirit. But men are not sanctified from 
eternity. They are never holy till they believe. There 
are no holy unbelievers. Thus, then, to be elected through 
sanctification of the Spirit, is to be chosen on condition of 
faith in Christ, and also on condition of holiness begun in 
the heart, through the Spirit of God. Here is a double 
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conditionality on which election turns. This exactly 
corresponds with what Paul affirms in 2 Thess. ii. 13— 
“God hath from the beginning chosen you to salvation 
through sanctification of the Spirit and belief of the truth.” 
It is only in time that men believe, and are sanctitied ; 
and as they are not elected before these conditions are 
supplied, they can only be elected in time. This is quite 
contrary to the election of the Confession, which is said 
to have taken place in eternity, and without any respect 
to faith, or holiness, or anything else. The Confession 
quotes the text, believing it to teach that the means 
implied in election were joreordained to the parties 
addressed by Peter, because they were elected from 
eternity ; whereas, the text shows that they were elected, 
because in time they believed in Christ, and were being 
sanctified by the indwelling of God’s Spirit. The Confes- 
sion is here against the Scriptures—is at war with them : 
we therefore call on every soldier of the cross to stand on 
the Lord’s side, and ‘‘contend for the faith once delivered 
to the saints.” ' 

4th—The “elect” in the text are chosen to “ obedience.” 
This is one end of election—a proximate one: God never 
chose them out as children, with the intention that they 
should disobey. The elect of God are holy; all that the 
Lord commands they are ready to do. No man can be 
elected who disobeys God. He wishes to foster holiness, 
and hence His act of election turns on the obedience of 
faith. If any man would desire to be elected—and we 
hope all would—then we say, yield the obedience of faith ; 
thereby admitting God’s Holy Spirit as well as His Holy 
Word into the mind, and thus, election becomes certain. 

5th—The “elect” are also chosen to the sprinkling of 
the blood of Jesus. This isa proximate privilege to which 
they are set apart. They have been already pardoned 
through faith in Christ, who is their meritorious Saviour ; 
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and if they should sin, and mingle uncleanness with their 
holy things, then they can go, as by right of privilege, to 
the fountain open for sin and for uncleanness. Thus they 
may wash and be clean through the blood of the Lamb, 
till they come to swell the ranks of that glorious multitude 
whose robes are all washed and made spotlessly pure, being 
clothed with the beauties of holiness. They richly enjoy 
the privilege spoken of by John—‘“If any man sin, we 
have an advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the 
righteous: and he is the propitiation for our sins: and 
not for our’s only, but also for the sins of the whole world” 
(1 John u. 1, 2). 


Ephesians i. 4—‘‘ According as he hath chosen us in him before the: 
foundation of the world, that we should be holy and without blame before 
him in love.” 


This text we have already considered under Section V., 
and will not again repeat what we have there said, but as 
it is here quoted to prove that God has foreordained all 
the means required to fit those elected from eternity unto 
glory, we must glance at it in this connection. By the 
italics of the text we see that it is intended to teach that 
God unconditionally elected some men that they should 
be holy and without blame. Towever, observe— 

lst—The text says, ‘that we should be holy,” &e. 
Paul identifies himself and other Christians with the 
elect of God. But how could the Ephesians know that 
they were the chosen of God, except on the ground that 
believers in Christ alone constituted that number? Indeed, 
the text tells us that they were elected as men in Christ. 
We wish to impress on the Reader the particular truth 
taught in this, as well as in other parts of Scripture, 
that the elect of God—those set apart to everlasting 
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life—always denote those who are actually believing in 
Christ. The election of God to everlasting life always 
denotes the choice of men who are in faith; whereas, the 
election of the Confession never has such a meaning. 
According to it, the elect are men, chosen apart from faith, 
or holiness, but are contemplated as having these things 
ordained for them, so that they shall be under their 
influence before entering heaven. They are never to be 
found, however, as believing men at the same time. The 
effects of such doctrine must be very baneful on Society. 
‘There is no encouragement to seek after faith, or holi- 
ness, for, if non-elect, it is believed these cannot be attained ; 
and, if among the elect, they cannot be arrived at till 
the time of God’s decree make them certain, but will 
inevitably come before the end of life. Why, then, should 
any man concern himself? In the light of this, probation 
for eternity appears a great falsehood. There could be 
no such thing as trial, if eternity had unchangably settled 
the destinies of all. Liberty, responsibility, and moral 
agency would be but shadows to mock the mind. We 
talk of light, and privilege, whereas, if the Confession be 
true, we are under the inflexible rule of fate, doomed 
to say, in the light of future experience, “As men that 
dreamed are we.” 

2nd—The part italicized in the Confession—“ Be holy 
and without blame,” marks out an end to which believers 
are chosen. It is not said, however, that this end is 
merely a means to fit them for glory; but that they 
should grow in holiness, for its own sake, and for the 
glory of God. It is quite true that, ‘“ without holiness, 
no man shall see the Lord.” It is also true, that all 
who are holy shall reach glory. But, pray, Could any 
one be holy who sought after holiness, merely as a means 
of obtaining glory? He would be a selfish servant who 
could have a view only to the reward; he would not 
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have a single eye to the glory of God. But passing all © 
this, it is a huge imposition to say, as the Confession 
does, that the text teaches the doctrine that holiness and 
blamelessness were “foreordained” by God, as means to 
fit the elect for glory. It simply intimates that, when 
God elects men who believe on Jesus Christ, it is that 
they may be fostered and encouraged to live in newness 
of life—that their piety should not be a brilliant dash 
of hypocrisy, but a genuine growth “in grace, and in the 
knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ”—wearing 
‘the ornament of a meek and quiet spirit, which is in 
the sight of God of great price.” | 


The 3rd text quoted in this department is— 


Eph. i. 5—‘‘ Having predestinated us unto the adoption of children 
by Jesus Christ to himself, according to the good pleasure of his will.” 

Under Section III. we have explained this text, and 
need add nothing more concerning it in this connection, 
than merely to call attention to the fact, that it is charac- 
terized by the utter absence of anything like evidence to 
show that God has foreordained all the means required 
to fit those for glory, whom He has chosen, from eternity, 
as is affirmed. As it is selected to give evidence in favour 
of this matter, it cannot but be seen that the compilers 
have made a great mistake in advancing it. There need 
be no wonder at this, for the doctrine they seek to prove 
is not to be found in all God’s Word. 
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Eph. ii. 10—‘‘ For we are his workmanship, created in Christ Jesus 
unto good works, which God hath before ordained that we should walk in 
them.” 


There can be no doubt that this verse is intended to 
say, that as God hath appointed the elect unto glory, 
so hath he foreordained for them a life of good works, 
in order to fit them for the end to which they are set 
apart. That very sense of right, which God has im- 
planted within us, can sanction such procedure only with 
a grudge. Why appoint these men to glory, if they cannot 
be prepared for it, except on the ground that all the 
good they do be foreordained of God? Would not all 
others be as good as they, if blessed by the same decree? 
If this doctrine of the Confession be true, then God has 
made man so as to disapprove of His own actions; for 
that very sense of justice, which He has given us, must 
either be stifled, or feel disapprobation towards that 
decision which assigns heaven as a reward, and hell as 
a@ punishment, when, after all, there is no difference 
between these two great classes of men, but that which 
is put by God’s own decrees. Without anticipating farther, 
we now inquire— What saith the text on this matter? 

lst—It does not say anything at all in favour of the 
doctrine stated in the Confession. It speaks only of 
Christians, and not of an unconditionally elected number. 
The Apostle addresses only those made new creatures 
in Christ Jesus (text), who were “made nigh by the 
blood of Christ” (verse 13); ‘‘ fellow-citizens with the saints, 
and of the household of God” (verse 19). There is no 
possibility of disproving this statement; but, to satisfy 
the most fastidious, let Calvin be heard. He says—‘“ This 
applies to none but believers.” The truth here made 
mgnifest upsets the whole point contended for in the 
Confession. It demonstrates that Paul was not speaking 
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of an eternally elected number; for, if he had, he could 
not have said of them as a whole, they are “ His work- 
manship, created in Christ Jesus’—made new creatures 
through Him. All those elected from eternity, when the 
Apostle was writing (granting there was such a number), 
were not new creatures in Christ Jesus; some of them 
were yet children of the wicked one. That which is said 
in our text, therefore, is affirmed of believers only. It is, 
indeed, a gross assumption to apply it to those never in- 
tended by the inspired writer. He speaks only of those who 
were begotten again by the word of truth, who were related 
to Jesus Christ by faith, and not by an eternal decree. 

2nd—By “workmanship,” we must understand some- 
thing moral and spiritual. It does not convey the idea 
that believers were created by God in the physical sense. 
That is true of them as men, though it is not the thing 
affirmed here. It intimates that the spiritual reforma- 
tion of believers is wholly owing to God. Christ, their 
life, is within. He vitalizes the inner man, and clothes 
with fair forms of life without. He is the author and 
the finisher, the Alpha and the Omega, in this great 
work. Believers all know that, by the grace of God, 
they are what they are. Calvin, however, makes a very 
great mistake when he says, that, because “we are His 
work,” freedom of will is entirely precluded. A moral 
subject can never be constrained in will. Will is no 
more will if necessitated. Moreover, God’s believing people 
are all a “willing people.” God works in them to will 
and to do—that is, to induce them to will and to do, 
according to His good pleasure. If God determined the 
will by necessity, would not every volition, and every 
course of conduct, be perfectly holy? The Bible, too, 
would carry with it a great mistake all throughout, for 
it everywhere addresses man as a moral being, having the 
power of choice. 
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3rd—God’s ‘“ workmanship” is a creation in Christ Jesus. 
It is not a thing that was done when the world was 
created, neither was it done in eternity. It was done 
in time, and on condition of faith in Jesus Christ. This 
refers to a newness of life which is not the result of 
an eternal election, but of a vital union with Him in 
whom the Christian man believes. Dr. Eadie puts it 
well—“ Through their vital union with Him, men are 
formed anew, and the spiritual change that passes over 
them has its best emblem, and most expressive name in 
the physical creation, when out of chaos sprang light, 
harmony, beauty, and life.” The relationship established 
by faith is a temporal one, and as the creation is subse- 
quent to it, it must also be a thing of time, The whole 
matter is made clear as a sunbeam by the Apostle’s 
words, in 2nd Cor. v. 17. “If any man be in Christ, 
he is a new creature ; old things are passed away ; behold, 
all things are become new.” It is greatly to be regretted 
that men are so easily beguiled from the simplicity of 
the truth, going, as they do, to a hidden and eternal 
decree, to find security for salvation, while the Scrip- 
tures clearly show that it can be found only through 
faith—faith, moreover, which every soul must exercise 
for itself—faith, which is the right hand of the soul, 
that lays hold of eternal life. Without this faith, it is 
impossible to please God—impossible to be saved—impos- 
sible to be elected. Reader, this is your starting point ; 
your only entrance to the narrow way that leads unto 
life. <“‘ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt 
be saved.” 

The end for which men are made new creatures through 
Christ Jesus, is that they should abound in “ good works,” 
new works—works of faith and love. None but believers 
can work for God in His vineyard—none but they can 
serve Him in His temple, day and night, therefore He 
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wishes all men to believe, and thus become new creatures, 
to do new and holy deeds. 

Observe here, men are not made new in order to get 
to heaven, but to do “good works.” Heaven shall 
be. the blessed reward of the holy ; but holiness is of 
prior importance to heaven, inasmuch as there could be 
no heaven without it—no God unless He were holy. 
This truth aims to pluck up by the root that unholy 
desire which would like to get to heaven, while the 
holiness it requires is hated. ‘* Without holiness, no man 
shall see the Lord.” 

4th—The text does not speak at all of election. It 
only speaks of Christians, who do the will of God, being 
embodiments of His work. A moral man is constituted 
by fearing God and keeping His commandments (Kccl. 
xii. 13). It is true that the words, “hath before ordained,” 
are found in it. If the Reader will look to the margin, 
he will find, however, that prepared is put for ordained. 
As MacKnight says, “The rendering in our Bibles is 
utterly wrong.” He translates thus—before prepared. 
Whitby —hath before prepared. Hadie—has prepared. 
Wesley—had before prepared. Clarke—before prepared. 
Calvin—hath prepared. Pool—hath prepared. We. need 
not add more translations. Enough has been given to 
show that “ordained” holds a very questionable posi- 
tion in the text. The verb (zpoetomafw) occurs only in 
this verse, and in Rom. ix. 23, where it is rendered, 
had afore prepared. Its proper meaning, as given by 
Liddell and Scott, is to get ready before. The Apostle 
tells the Ephesians, that as believers they were renewed 
in their minds for the purpose of doing good works— 
bringing forth fruit unto holiness; and, as God required 
this at their hands, He had a path ready for them. It 
stretched out before them as a race-course. Mountains 
are brought low, and valleys raised up, so that no obstruc- 
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tion could be found on God’s highway. We can scarcely 
do better than state our meaning in the words of Ellicott— 
“God, before we were created in Christ, made ready for 
us, pre-arranged, prepared, a sphere of moral action, or, 
(to use the simile of Chrysostom,) a road, with the intent 
that we should walk in it, and not leave it. This sphere, 
this road, was good works.” There can be nothing here 
to prove that God has foreordained the means which fit 
the elect for glory. The text merely shows that God 
has all things necessary for the life of holiness provided 
and in readiness, even before His Saints come to need 
them. The means are ready, but that does not prove 
that they are foreordained to be enjoyed exclusively by 
some people, neither does it prove that any man is pre- 
destined to an unconditional use of these. We should 
illustrate the very romance of logic, were we to affirm 
that because God says to men, ‘This is the way, walk 
ye in it,” that, therefore, He has foreordained all to 
walk therein. Though the race-course to life eternal be 
open, though the narrow way be prepared — the fields 
ready for the harvest, and the vineyard prepared for. willing 
hands to engage, there is afforded no evidence whatever 
that these things are foreordained for the unconditionally 
elect, so that they must do them. There is no foreordi- 
nation whatsoever taught in the text. The Confession, 
therefore, makes an entirely false claim, when it fixes 
on it to prove that God hath foreordained the means 
which fit an eternally and unconditionally elected number 
to the enjoyment of everlasting glory. 

Before leaving the text, it may be noted that believers 
on the Lord Jesus never need to wait for a sphere of 
Christian conduct. They never need to be idle for want 
of good work to do. God has always plenty of this 
ready for them before they have come to do it. It is 
not work that is wanting in the vineyard of the Lord, 
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but willing workmen. Another thing to be noted is, 
that men cannot be saved by good works, for they are 
saved by faith, that they may do good works. They 
must first be new creatures, ere they can work for God. 
Work accounted good by Him, is done only by holy hands. - 
He first requires the plant of faith to be rooted in the soul, 
and then He looks for fruit. We would here remind the 
Reader who may be unsaved, that he cannot serve God, nor 
improve himself, till he believe on the Son of God’s love. 
We would also say to the Reader who may have believed 
the Confession, which teaches that the means of a holy 
life were foreordained only to a few, that such doctrine 
is not only false, but dangerously so. All men may 
live holy unto God. No one has a claim stronger than 
another. ‘The Confession, with all its daring limitations 
and groundless assertions, cannot hush to silence the 
Word, that sounds like the roar of many waters. ‘“ Who- 
soever will, let him take of the water of life freely” 
(Rey. xxii. 17). 


2nd Thes. ii. 13—‘‘But we are bound to give thanks alway to 
God for you, brethren beloved of the Lord, because God hath from 
the beginning chosen you to salvation through sanctification of the Spirit, 
and belief of the truth.” 

This is the last text employed to show that God has 
foreordained all the means which fit the elect unto glory, 
as is affirmed in the Confession. 

Observe concerning it, that the parties addressed were 
all saints—“ brethren beloved of the Lord.” This is enough 
in itself to disprove the assumption of the Confession ; 
for the limits of those actually believing, and of those 
supposed to be elected unconditionally from eternity, do 
not correspond. They could by no means include the 
same number of men. 
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Observe further Those spoken of as brethren, are 
said to have been chosen by God from the beginning. 
Grounding their belief on this, some affirm that they 
were chosen from eternity. Dr. MacGilvray, in his “ Hlec- 
tion of Grace,” p. 9, asserts that, “from the beginning” 
must mean ‘‘from everlasting”—that is, of course, from 
eternity—but eternity never had a beginning. If the 
Reader would take his New Testament, and turn to John 
vii. 25; Ist John i. 1; it. 7, 24, where he will find 
the phrase recurring, he will, thereby, discover that it 
refers only to the beginning of the time when the Gospel 
of God operated in the midst of the people addressed. 
“From the beginning’ never means from eternity. It 
refers, in our text, to the introduction of the Gospel 
among the Thessalonians (see Ist Thes. i. 4, 5). This 
was the time when they believed, and became sanctified in 
heart, and it was through these two conditions that they 
were chosen. The choice of God, therefore, was an actual 
one, and not one merely in purpose. It was made to turn 
on two temporal conditions, sanctification and belief; these 
did not belong to the people before they heard the Gospel, 
and, therefore, the act of election which turned on these 
could not be before them. Life began with the Thessa- 
lonians when first they believed the Gospel, and from 
that beginning God chose them to everlasting salvation. 
We doubt not that it was God’s purpose from eternity, 
to choose as many as would believe in Christ, but His 
actual choice comes into operation only when men believe. 
It may just be proper to mention that some Greek manu- 
scripts, and some editors of the Greek New Testament, 
read, in place of “from the beginning,” “first fruits.” 
Wiclif, following the Vulgate, read it so, in 1380. 
According to this reading, the text would be modified 
thus-—- “ God hath chosen you jirst fruits to salvation,” &c. 
This makes good sense, seeing the parties addressed were 
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among those who were early gathered out on condition 
of faith, from the surrounding heathenism. We shall 
keep, however, by the common reading of the text, ex- 
plaining “ from the beginning,” as we have done. 

Observe again—Our text presents only a statement 
of conditions, but in no way refers to foreordination. 
How then can it meet the demand of the Confession to 
prove that God has foreordained the means that fit the 
elect for glory? The words of the text are of no use 
unless they prove that men are chosen to salvation, on 
the two-fold condition that the Spirit has been admitted 
into the heart, and is working holiness there, and that 
the truth has been believed. See the inconsistency of 
those who try to make this passage teach that election 
is from eternity in its actuality. Barnes is one of these, 
and he says, that ‘sanctification of the Spirit” means, 
“made holy by the divine Spirit.” Now, mark, accord- 
ing to him, and his school, the Thessalonians were chosen 
from eternity, and at the same time through “being made 
holy by the divine Spirit.” How could that Spirit make 
them holy in eternity? He also says, belief of the truth 
means, ‘“‘in connection with believing the truth.” How 
could they be chosen “in connection with believing the 
truth,” if chosen from eternity? Moreover, does not the 
Confession say that God elected “without any foresight 
of faith or good works?’ Yet, Barnes is constrained to 
say, that God chose the Thessalonians, through “ being 
made holy by the divine Spirit,” and “in connection 
with believing the truth.” Though he professes the 
doctrine of the Confession, he cannot keep it up here. 
The system will not hold together. Nothing can be 
more flatly contradicted than the unconditionality of the 
Confession, by the conditionality of the text. The text 
teaches that men are elected only when they believe the 
Gospel, and are being renewed in their minds by the 
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Spirit of God. We trust that the reader sees more 
clearly than ever, that God chooses to salvation only 
those who believe in His Son, and are being conformed 
to His image, by the Spirit of God. We hope too, that 
if the reader is not yet elected, that he sees his way into 
the sacred inclosure of that number. Faith finds the gate: 
enter by it, one and all, and you shall be accepted in the 
Beloved. Heaven is not shut up against any soul. As 
all are invited to believe, pressed on to believe, commanded 
to believe, pleaded with to believe, encouraged on every 
hand to believe, so may all men be chosen to salvation 
through sanctification of the Spirit, and belief of the truth. 
All who wish salvation must say that this, the doctrine 
of God’s Word, is glad tidings of great joy, compared with 
the heartless, rigid, frigid, and baseless doctrine of the 
Confession, which monopolizes every blessing to an uncon- 
ditionally chosen few. 


What we now proceed to quote is that which stands as 
the second part contained in Section VI.—it is as follows :— 


*‘ Wherefore they who are elected being fallen in Adam, are redeemed 
by Christ.” 
This proposition seems explicit enough, but if one did not 
know the import attached to the word, “redeemed,” by the 
Compilers, he would fail to understand their meaning. 
Now-a-days we would readily apply redemption to actual 
deliverance, but the word was not so understood by the 
Westminster divines. By looking at Section VI. it will 
be clearly seen that they regarded the elect as redeemed 
before they were called unto faith, or had enjoyed actual 
deliverance from sin. They evidently understood redemp- 
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tion as equivalent to ransom or atonement. Dr. Shaw 
(Expos. of the Confession, p. 51) writes thus :—“ When 
the Westminster Confession was compiled, the term, re- 
demption, was generally used as almost exactly equivalent 
to the modern term, atonement.” He adds—“In this 
section we are taught, that Christ purchased and secured 
a certain salvation to all for whom He died ;” also, ‘That 
Christ died exclusively for the elect, and purchased redemp- 
tion for them alone; in other words, that Christ made 
atonement only for the elect, and that in no sense did 
He die for the rest of the race.” The Confession, therefore, 
teaches that Christ died only for those unconditionally and 
eternally elected, and that thereby He secured salvation for 
them, and for them alone. 
The first proof adduced to verify this is— 


Ist Thes. v. 9—‘‘ For God hath not appointed us to wrath, but 
to obtain salvation by our Lord Jesus Christ.” 


This verse has been examined under Section V., so that 
we need not again enlarge upon it. Its new connection, 
however, demands a few words. It is here brought for- 
ward as a witness to testify that Christ, by His death, 
unconditionally secured salvation for a number supposed 
to be elected from all eternity. In the text, the Apostle 
is no doubt speaking of. Christians, and He is affirming 
that they are appointed to salvation—a salvation which, 
in all its chief glories, lies in the future. What else 
could he say concerning believers. We all know that 
they, as such, are not appointed to wrath. This, how- 
ever, is, as the poles, asunder from the doctrine of the 
Confession, which is, that a certain number chosen from 
eternity have a salvation “secured” to them by the doing 
and dying of the Lord Jesus, and that this salvation is 
provided for them, and for them alone, and made sure 
to them, even while unconverted, unbelieving—yea, even 
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while unborn. The Apostle speaks of the happy end to 
which believers in Christ are appointed ; whereas the Con- 
fession affirms that the work of Christ makes salvation 
inevitably certain to a few eternal favourites, not on 
condition of faith, or works, or anything in them—for 
the certainty is made to lie, in the virtue of God’s decree, 
and, therefore, is assumed to exist long before the chosen . 
few come into being. We trust the Reader sees the 
difference, and that he approves of that in the divine 
revelation. By it he will see a way of acceptance fof 
himself and for all others. Should not this be a happy 
thought to every man? Who, with a heart that is human, 
could delight to discover himself belonging to that eternally 
chosen number, while he saw a great mass of his fellow- 
men left to utter ruin and wretchedness, though no 
worse in themselves than the chosen, and, especially, 
when their woe is intensified by the bringing of the ° 
Gospel to bear on the eternal favourites? No man can - 
obey the law—to love his neighbour as himself, and be 
satisfied with these things. He who is satisfied may be 
looked upon as an incrustation of selfishness. 


1st Thes. v. 10—‘‘ Who died for us, that, whether we wake or sleep, 
we should live together with him.” 

This text completes the sentence begun by the Apostle 
in the last one, and, therefore, must bear on the same 
subject. It clearly sets forth that Christ died for believers, 
and that, through His death—whatever might be their 
rank, or condition, among men—they would live together 
as one brotherhood, united to one Saviour, both in this 
‘life and in the life to come. Thus, the Apostle speaks of 
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them who believe, but he says nothing of election ; far 
less does he speak of that election set forth in the Con- 
fession. Though Paul affirms that Christ died for believers, 
he does not say for them only. His doctrine is, that 
He “gave Himself a ransom for all” (lst Tim. i. 6). 
In our text he is speaking to Christians ; and, certainly, 
if Jesus died for all, He died for those addressed by 
Paul. He could therefore say, “who died for us.” 
Moreover, he was stating a truth which they had all 
believed, and were enjoying the benefits of, through 
faith. In the text, the Apostle does not speak to those 
who require to be called to faith, but to those already 
having like faith with himself. The Confession, how- 
ever, chooses the text to prove, that a certain elected 
number have salvation made sure before they believe, so 
that, being ‘redeemed by Christ,” they “are effectually 


. ealled unto faith in Christ” (Section VI.) On this point 


_ Dr. Shaw writes, “ But the Section clearly distinguishes 
between the elect being redeemed and their being saved ; 
and it represents their redemption, by Christ, as being 
effected and completed previous to their being effectually 
called unto faith in Christ.” This is completely subversive 
of the divine plan laid down in the Scriptures. In every 
case they represent salvation, and all concurrent blessings, 
as flowing to the soul when it believes, but never before 
that time. But the Confession teaches that all these are 
secured to an eternally chosen few before they have faith 
at all, and that, in virtue of their salvation being secured, 
they are made to believe, when God’s time comes, by 
His Spirit working irresistibly in them. If the Confes- 
sion be right, then the Scriptures are very wrong every- 
where, when they call upon all men to repent and believe 
the Gospel, affirming that, by doing these things, God 
will then save them. If they stood corrected by the 
Westminster Divines, they would have to present the 
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matter thus—There is a certain number elected from all 
eternity ; salvation is made inevitably sure to them, so 
that God will bring them all to faith in His own time: 
these all exercise faith, not as a condition of salvation, 
but because they have been unconditionally elected to 
salvation: none but these can be saved, and none but 
these can have faith: all the chosen number, however, 
will necessarily come to both. Nothing could be more 
detrimental to Scripture truth. Scarcely anything could 
paralyze religion among the masses so effectually as this 
system does. It suppresses individual putting forth of 
effort to understand and believe. It also lulls to sleep 
in the cradle of sin. 


The next text is— 


Titus ii. 14—‘‘ Who gave himself for us, that he might redeem us from 
all iniquity, and purify unto himself a peculiar people, zealous of good 
works.” 

This is chosen to do the same service as the two 
preceding texts—to prove that the work of Christ 
secured salvation for those eternally elected, The Confes- 
sion here again makes a gross mistake, when it assumes that 
the Apostle refers to an elected number, such as the 
compilers conceived. Nothing can be more foreign to 
his words. Though he says that Christ died for those 
who were in the faith like himself; he does not mean 
to confine that death to them. In verse llth of the 
same chapter, he says—‘ For the grace of God that 
bringeth salvation to all men hath appeared,” (marginal 
reading). No doubt God has provided salvation for all 
men, else He would never invite all to accept it. It is 
no doubt affirmed, that he invites multitudes for whom 
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He has made no provision. If God acted as a crafty 
Jesuit, we might believe this, but certainly Paul did not 
so understand God. He regarded Him as earnestly desir- 
ing the salvation of all men, because there was one God, 
and one Mediator, ‘“who gave Himself a ransom for all.” 
Christ gave Himself for the world, that He might redeem 
the world—that the world through Him might be saved ; 
and since this is true, He no doubt gave himself for all 
who believe, as a part of the world. That they know as 
a precious truth, and therefore the Apostle when writing, 
seeks to incite them on to higher Christian effort, by call- 
ing to their remembrance what Christ did for them. This, 
however, nO more militates against the Scripture truth 
that He ‘tasted death for every man,” than it plucks the 
sun out of the heavens. We need not add more, as we 
presume the reader cannot fail to see, that Paul and the 
Confession are utterly at variance with each other. He 
everywhere proclaims salvation through faith, but never 
through election. He teaches everywhere that men are 
elected through faith, but never to faith. If any friend 
of the Confession may demur to this, we ask him to give 
us one solitary proof to show that men are elected before 
they believe the gospel. The position we occupy is always 
consistent with the faithful proclamation of the gospel 
which presents salvation to all men, to be enjoyed on 
condition, and only on condition of faith in Jesus, the 
Saviour. It always preserves intact the doctrine, that 
Jesus is a Saviour, not monopolized by a few, but open to 
all, ready to save all, willing to save all, yearning for the 
salvation of all, saying—“ If any man thirst, let him come 

unto me and drink.” 7 
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‘‘Are effectually called unto faith in Christ by his Spirit working 
in due season ; are justified, adopted, sanctified.” 


That is, those who “are redeemed in Christ are effectually 
called,” &e. 

In this part we shall take notice only of the effectual 
calling that is here referred to. According to the Confession 
(see Chap. x.), 1t implies all that is involved in the change 
from death unto life. It also involves the exercise of 
Almighty power, determining the elect to that which is 
good. It thus appears that the elect of the Confession 
are not treated as moral beings, but are necessitated by 
an Almighty power that determines their action. The 
same power coming upon all, would make all alike. For 
who could resist the omnipotence of Jehovah? Be it 
known however, that God never converts by omnipotence. 
Moreover, it now appears from the Confession that men 
are not truly divided as the behkeving and unbelieving, 
but as those who are effectually called, and those who are 
ineffectually called. Nothing can now prevent the con- 
clusion that the unsaved get an «effectual call from God— 
a mock call—the famous Calvinistic “outward call.” We 
are not called on by the Confession to lament the hardness 
of men’s hearts, nor the enormity of their sin. What we 
must desiderate is, a hetter call to the lost. Indeed, the 
Confession would authorize them to say— ‘Let us have 
as good a call as the unconditionally elect, and we shall 
stand side by side with them at any time. Why: then 
condemn us under a mere pretext—that we have neglected 
a great salvation? -Such a salvation was never provided for 
us. Had it been provided, and a call addressed to us, as to 
the favoured few, it would have been well with us as it is 
with them.” How can God be free from respect of persons, 
if the system of the Westminster divines be correct? 
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To the clause above quoted, Rom. viii. 30; Eph. i. 5; 
2 Thess. 11. 13, are adduced as proofs. These texts we 
have already taken up, and need not here re-consider 
them—only let it be observed that effectual calling is not 
to be found in them. Moreover, the effectual calling of 
the Confession, is nowhere to be found within the precincts 
of God’s Word. Marvellous, indeed, is the inconsistency. 
All the three texts quoted, refer beyond dispute, to those 
who were living in faith; whereas the “effectual call” is 
believed to be addressed to those who are in unbelief, and 
to those alone, for it is the supposed drresistible call to 
faith. 


Concerning the elect, the Confession proceeds to say— 
That they are ‘‘ kept by his power through faith unto salvation.” 


We should have little controversy with the affirmation 
of the compilers in this case, had they meant by ‘the 
elect,” all those who are chosen to eternal salvation, on 
condition of their faith in Jesus; but since they refer to 
a number supposed to have been unconditionally chosen 
in eternity, effectually called to faith in time, determined 
to that which is good, and made willing—dealt with in 
a manner perfectly incompatible with moral agency and 
with every sense of right and responsibility, we most 
emphatically protest against the dogma of the Confession. 
It is quite true that a text is chosen to prove what is 
stated. It is— 


Ist Peter, i. 5—‘‘ Who are kept by the power of God through faith 
unto salvation, ready to be revealed in the last time.” 


If the relative “who,” which begins our text, had 
related to a certain definite number, chosen from eternity, 
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wholly irrespective of faith and good works, the aim of 
the compilers would have been better established; but 
since it relates solely to those who were chosen in time— 
hence, chosen through sanctification of the spirit (1st Peter 
i. 2), which implies belief of the truth (2nd Thes. ii. 13), 
we can in no way concede the verse, as a proof of the 
Westminster doctrine. It is granted on all hands that— 


“Saints by the power of God are kept”— 


This is what Peter affirms, but we should be guilty of 
theological licentiousness, were we to infer therefrom, that 
he affirms the same of that fanciful number, supposed to 
have been chosen from all eternity. 

We never call in question that believers are kept by 
the power of God. No other power could sustain them. 
Christ, their life, dwells in them. As men merely, we live, 
move, and have our being in God; how much more shall 
we exist by Him when we are His spiritual children? 
We cannot exist, even in God, however, apart from the 
use of the means necessary for sustenance. God will 
not keep alive the man who takes no food. Even Omni- 
potence will not sustain, if we refrain from the use of 
means—if we supply no conditionality. Let the Reader 
take note of this, specially respecting spiritual life. No 
saint is kept by mere Omnipotence, apart from faith. 
They who stand steadfast are kept through faith. It is 
true, there is “no preserving without the power, and no 
power without the faith” (Clarke). Our text does not 
prove, as the Confession assumes, that all, of a certain 
class, must necessarily be kept unto salvation. It only 
affirms that all who stand are kept by the power of 
God, through faith. Faith is the condition of being kept. 
Thus it is that faith is instrumentally the victory that 
overcometh the world. “This place proves only that they 
who are thus preserved, are kept through faith, 7.¢., if 
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they hold the beginning of their confidence firm to the end” 
(Heb. iii. 14—-Whitby). Only those who are faithful 
unto death shall receive a crown of life (Rev. ii. 10). 
Peter was certainly impressed with this truth, when he 
said—‘ Give diligence to make your calling and election 
sure ; for, if ye do these’ things, ye shall never fall” (2nd 
eterna) 10), 

The salvation reserved in heaven for those who endure 
to the end, shall be revealed in the last time—at the 
close of the world, when the judgment day shall make 
manifest before an assembled universe, the glories that 
await the just throughout an eternal future. Let us all 
have faith in the Saviour, and endure to the end; then 
shall the everlasting blessedness of God’s salvation be 
revealed in our favour—then shall we have pleasures for 
evermore at the right hand of God. Salvation is now 
begun witb the believer, but its giorious fulness shall be 
enjoyed only ‘‘ when this corruptible shall have put on 
incorruption, and this mortal shall have put on immor- 
tality ; then shall be brought to pass the saying that is 
written, Death is swallowed up in victory.” 


The last clause, in Section VI., now falls to be noticed :— © 


‘‘Neither are any other redeemed by Christ, effectually called, 
justified, adopted, sanctified, and saved, but the elect only.” 


We have here to remind the Reader, that the verb, to 
redeem, as used by the Confession, is equivalent to atoning 
for, or dying for. To refresh the Reader's memory, we 
shall re-quote a sentence, from Dr. Shaw, on this point :— 
‘Tn this section we are taught, that Christ died exclusively 
for the elect, and purchased redemption for them alone. 
In other words, that Christ made atonement only for the 
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elect, and that in no sense did He die for the rest of 
the race.” He continues—‘“‘ Our Confession first asserts, 
positively, that the elect are redeemed by Christ; and, 
then, negatively, that none other are redeemed by Christ 
but the elect only. If this does not affirm the doctrine 
of a particular redemption, or of a limited atonement, 
we know not what language could express that doctrine 
more explicitly” (Expos. of Conf., p. 51). 

It cannot be disputed with any show of fairness, that 
Dr. Shaw has very correctly expressed the meaning of 
the compilers of the Confession. Our “general refer- 
ence” brethren, therefore, make a very great mistake, 
when they assert that the Westminster standard offers 
no obstruction to them. They say that Christ died in 
a general sense for all men, but in a special and faith- 
securing sense for the eternally elect. Dr. Eadie, of 
Glasgow, will be accepted as a good representative of 
this class of theologians. In one of his speeches on the 
Union question, he says—‘ The point which ever turned 
up was the doctrine imputed to them, as what was called 
the general reference, of the atonement. The doctrine ex- 
pressed by the phrase came in contact with no statement 
in the Confession. The relation of Christ’s work to sinners 
generally, was nowhere formally taken up in it; and 
they subscribed cordially to all it said about the relation 
of Christ’s work to His own people, and in perfect harmony 
with such truths.” 

Observe two things here. Ist—Dr. Eadie affirms that 
the relation of Christ’s work for sinners generally, was 
no where formally taken up in the Confession. The reason 
-for this is very obvious. The compilers did not believe 
in any work being done by Christ in behalf of any 
sinner, beyond the number of those eternally chosen. How 
could they, when the only provision made for the non- 
elect, according to them, is, that God had passed them 
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by, and ordained them to dishonour and wrath, even from 
eternity, haviug no other end in view for them? 2nd— 
Dr. Eadie declares that the doctrine of the general reference 
theory comes “in contact with no statement in the Con- 
fession.” This is indeed wonderful, seeing the very 
last clause we have quoted from the Confession asserts 
most emphatically, that Christ redeemed—that is, atoned 
for, or died for, the elect only. The Confession knows 
absolutely nothing of a double reference theory. Indeed, 
it entirely repudiates any approach to it, so that those 
who try to combine it with a belief in the Confession, 
endeavour to construct a rope of sand. Nothing will 
keep the two views together. They can adhere by no 
natural affinity. It never can be true, that Christ died 
only for the elect, and, at the same time, jor all men. 
The general reference men, who profess to abide by the 
Confession, vainly try to occupy two incompatible posi- 
tions. They attempt an impossibility, and must either 
give up one position, and be consistent, or signally fail 
in the endeavour to maintain a harmony. That doctrine 
of atonement, which teaches that Christ’s death has a 
special reference to the eternally elect, securing faith, 
the effectual operation of God’s Spirit, and ultimate 
salvation for them, and which represents it as having 
a general reference to all the non-elect, but so vague and 
powerless as to fail entirely in benefiting one solitary 
soul for eternity, is an incongruity in theology—a clumsy 
invention in ecclesiastical polity, and a perfect sham in 
the exhibition of mercy. It is a desperate shift, resorted 
to for the purpose of saving the head of that worn-out 
system—the limited atonement taught in the Confession. 
It cannot endure long. It will perish, and it ought to 
perish. True, indeed, it professes to open a door of 
mercy to the world, but for what end? Not to save, 
or benefit the non-elect, but to unfetter the tongue of 
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the herald of the cross, so that when he proclaims salva- 
tion from the house-top, to every man, he may, thereby, 
be sure to reach the ears and the hearts of the eternally 
favoured few. To do this, in the name of mercy, is to 
perpetrate an awful deed of hypocrisy. It is to declare 
things that are false. It is to say that there is a door 
of mercy open for all, when, in truth, it is such a door 
as will admit, not even one solitary wanderer from the 
ranks of the non-elect; for the general reference system 
distinctly teaches, that for them there is no divine secur- 
ing influence, or action, such as is believed to be vouch- 
safed to the unconditionally elect. Let it be further 
stated, that all who hold the general reference theory, 
which is grown into popularity of late with many in 
the Presbyterian Church, are, most assuredly, heretics, if 
judged by the Confession. It gives no uncertain sound 
in declaring that Jesus made an atonement only for the 
elect. ‘The aim to prove this is very manifest, by the 
way the compilers have selected passages to support what 
they have stated as doctrine. The first of these is— 


John xvii. 9—“‘ TI pray for them. I pray not for the world, but for 
them which thou hast given me; for they are thine.” 


The aim in adducing this passage is evident. The proof 
here expected is not direct, but inferential, thus—if Christ 
refuses to pray for the world, how can it ever be expected 
that He would die for it? To many this seems incon- 
trovertible, but, 

Observe, lst—Prima facie, the thing would be monstrous. 
Could Christ pray for His murderers, even, when on the 
cross, and yet fail to prav for the world? Could His 
benevolent heart have no breathing at all for the welfare 
of the wretched, and woebegone? Could He weep over 
Judea’s sons and daughters, who were nigh unto destruc- 
tion, and say, “I would have gathered you under my 
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everlasting wings had you heard my entreaties,” and. 
yet not pray for them? Could the Scriptures enjoin on 
all men the duty of prayer; and could all good men in 
all ages have prayed for the world, and yet Christ Him- 
self refuse? Are they more holy, more gracious, more 
loving, more philanthropic, than the Saviour Himself? 
Calvin, on our text, insists that we should pray for all 
men, that every man may be saved, and thus be sure 
to include the whole human race. This we should do, 
because we do not know the elect from the reprobate ; 
nevertheless, we must pray with the intent that our 
prayers be heard only for the elect. This is a desperate 
stratagem resorted to for the purpose of making out the 
prayer of the Saviour to be for the elect, and to make 
it harmonize with the duty to pray for all men. 

‘Dr. D. Brown mistakes too, when he makes Jesus say, 
““T pray for them—not as individuals merely, but as repre- 
sentatives of all such in every succeeding age.” . How could 
this be? The Apostles, as such, represented no successors. 
In this part of the prayer, the Saviour intercedes for 
His disciples alone. This is emphatically stated, as Prin- 
cipal Campbell translates—‘“‘ It is for them that I pray.” 
To have prayed for others beside the Apostles, at this stage, 
would have been quite superfluous, seeing that a section 
of the prayer is devoted to believers, as such. Verse 20, 
“Neither pray I for these alone (showing that im the 
foregoing part, He did pray for them alone), but for 
them also who shall believe on me through their word.” 

2nd—To understand the Saviour’s prayer, we must take 
notice of its gradations. He begins first to pray for 
Himself (verses 1-5); then, from ver. 6-19, He prays for 
His disciples; in verses 20, 21, His prayer extends to 
believers; and, in verses 21-23, it opens out to embrace 
the whole world. In the first part He prays only for 
Himself. He was about to bring into actuality the glorious 
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work by which He is a propitiation for the sins of the 
world. None but Himself could do this work. Helpers 
among the people He could find none. In this condition, 
He required that which could be of no avail even to 
an Apostle. He, therefore, prays for things suitable to 
Himself alone. It would be a fearful abuse of this part 
of the prayer, were we to argue that, because He prays 
only for Himself, that He, on that account, refuses to 
pray for all others, or for the world. 

In the second section of the prayer, He makes His 
petitions only on behalf of His disciples. He asks that 
they might be kept through God’s name (verse 11); that 
they might have His own joy fulfilled in themselves (ver. 
13); that they should be defended (verse 15); that they 
should be sanctified (verse 17) ; that they should be united 
(verse 11). He prayed for them as men sent into the 
world, as He was sent into the world (verse 18). Having 
Apostolic work to do, they required Apostolic fitness ; 
and for this end the Saviour intercedes. Then, could the 
blessings desired be, in the nature of things, extended to 
the world as such, lying in sin and wickedness? Could 
the ungodly world be kept through God’s name? Then, 
His most holy name would be the patron of all ungod- 
liness. Could the wicked world be filled full of Christ’s 
holy joy, while in sin? This would be to encourage 
and secure the continuance of iniquity. It would be to 
reward it—to justify the wicked. Could those who do 
the evil of the world be defended from it? The thing 
is impossible in the highest degree. Could the unholy, 
unbelieving world be sanctified in its polluted condition? 
This would be to make clean the sow while it is wal- 
lowing in the mire. Could the ungodly be united, as 
Jesus and the Father are? Could they be united at all? 
Not easily. Their selfishness would break all bonds of 
union. Moreover, to pray for the union of wicked men, 
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would be to desire that their hearts and hands should 
be strengthened against the Lord and His Anointed. To 
grant unity of purpose to such, would be to fortify the 
artillery of hell against the kingdom of heaven. 

The Reader will now be convinced that the things 
prayed for could not be enjoyed by the world that lieth 
in sin. Had Jesus, therefore, prayed for the world, while 
asking blessings suitable for His Apostles, and utterly 
unsuited for the world, He would have done that which 
is entirely opposed to His unerring wisdom and intelli- 
gence. But because He has not done this, many have 
grossly misused the sublime discriminating prayer of the 
Saviour, by saying—It proves that He did not pray at 
all for the world; and, if He did not pray, how could 
He give His life for it? 

We should mistake, exceedingly, were we to affirm 
that, because, in section second, the Saviour prays only 
for the Apostles, that He, therefore, refuses to pray for 
other believers, for, at verse 20, the third section is begun, 
and it is devoted to the request of blessings suited for 
them. And were we to say that because, in that part, 
He prays only for believers, we would also greatly mistake, 
for, in verse 21, His prayer opens out to embrace the 
world. He does not there pray for union to the world, 
as such, however ; neither does He pray for any blessing 
fitted only for Himself, or His Apostles, or for believers— 
He prays for faith to the world (verse 21). That is the 
thing the ungodly need, ere they can get other blessings. 
He also prays that the world might know the Saviour 
as the Sent of God (ver. 23). The Saviour, therefore, 
does most emphatically pray for the world. His prayer 
is, throughout, touching and sublime. Everything is in 
its appropriate place. It begins as a fountain, springing 
from the hill of God. It flows on, expanding as it flows, 
till, like a majestic river, it falls into the ocean which 
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encircles the whole earth. Thus, the loving Saviour, 
guided by His intelligence, wisdom, and discrimination, 
cast circle after circle around Him, till He embraced 
within His holy and ardent desires every unit of the 
race of man. It could not be otherwise. He came to 
save the world, and, with such a mission, He could not 
but pray for it. 

drd—The Confession, and those who follow it, err 
egregiously, when they assume that Jesus prays for the 
elect in our text. He prays only for His disciples. The 
elect, as believers, are prayed for, in verses 20, 21. The 
opinions of expositors might be given here in abundance, 
to corroborate the statement that the Saviour in the 
text, prays only for His Apostles, but this is so evident, 
that we feel as if we would be slighting the intelligence 
of the Reader, were we to adduce these. We may, how- 
ever, state, that Calvin explains verse 9th, as if it referred 
to the elect; but the force of truth overcomes him, when 
he goes a little farther on. Verse 20 begins that part 
in which Jesus prays for believers. And Calvin says, 
in his opening remark on that verse—at the expense of 
consistency, but in truth—‘ He now gives a wider range 
to His prayer, which, hitherto, had included the Apostles 
alone.” If our text, therefore, taught that Christ did 
not die for those not prayed for in it, it would teach 
that Christ did not die for any, but His disciples. Will 
any of the friends of the Confession maintain this ? 

4th—The Confession entirely mistakes the nature of 
Christ’s prayer, when it assumes that he prayed for one 
class entirely, to the exclusion of others. When He prayed 
for Himself alone, and for the Apostles alone, and for 
believers alone, it was, that all these in their respective 
spheres might let their glory, and their light so shine, 
“that the world might believe,” and believing “might 
have life through His name.” Out of affection for the 
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world, Christ prayed as He did. He prayed that Apostles 
and Christians should so play their parts, that by their 
consistent testimony, for the cause of God, they might 
convince the world, that He who is the great head over 
all is the Sent—the Messiah of God. What an awful 
Saviour we should have, were the Confession true ; coming 
as one professing to seek the salvation of the world, and 
yet so cold and indifferent, as to refuse even to breathe 
a prayer for it! Did He not do good even to the unkind 
and unthankful? And could He not pray for them? How 
stolid the Saviour of the Confession! How unlike the 
true Saviour, who stood up on the last, the great day of 
the feast, and said, “If any man thirst let him come 
unto me and drink!’ Were the compilers ignorant of 
one of the grandest things prephesied concerning Jesus— 
He “made intercession for the transgressors?” (Is. liii. 12). 

We have now seen that the Saviour did pray for all 
men. And if the extent of the prayer measure the extent 
of His atoning sacrifice, as the Confession assumes, then 
those who concur with the arguments of the compilers 
ought, in consistency, to conclude, that the Scriptures 
speak literal truth when they affirm that “He tasted 
death for every man.” Dear Reader, Jesus died for, and 
prays for all. He prays even for the unconverted, and 
those who may be lost. In heaven He prays for the 
barren fig tree ; and that it may bear fruit He works too, to 
this end, digs around it, &c He prays for thee—‘ If 
any man sin, we have an advocate with the Father, 
Jesus Christ the righteous, and He is the propitiation 
for our sins, and not for ours only, but also for the sins 
of the whole world” (1 John ii. 1, 2). 
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Rom. viii. 28—‘‘ And we know that all things work together for good 
to them that love God, to them who arethe called according tw his 
purpose.” 


It is notified at the end of this verse, that the proof 
expected to be found in it, is also to be found in the 
remaining verses of the chapter. The one quoted how- 
ever is a sample of all the others, and therefore we shall 
confine our few remarks to it. Let the reader keep in 
mind that, it is adduced to prove the limitation of the 
atoning work of Jesus to the number, supposed to have 
been chosen by God in eternity. But fortunately for the 
human race, though unfortunately for the Confession, that 
fictitious, unreal, unrevealed election is no where touched 
on in the text, or in the verses which precede or succeed. 
Tt is not said, “all things work together for good to them 
who” have been chosen from eternity, but “to them that 
love God.” But who are they that love God? May they 
be the elect as understood in the Confession? They can- 
not. That number is never all found at one time loving 
God. Believers alone love God. They love Him because 
they have learned that He first loved them, and gave His 
Son to be the propitiation for their sins. The Apostle 
therefore is not addressing an imaginary number, whose 
units could not be individually warranted to apply His 
consoling words; but those who had believed, and who 
knew that through means of faith there was no condem- 
nation to them. They not only believed in the Saviour, 
and loved God, but they were “called according to His 
purpose.” This latter clause the Confession has italicized, as 
if it were fitted for doing special service, but it must be 
admitted that this cannot be the effectual call, which is 
supposed to be addressed to the unconditionally elect, 
and which is to bring them into faith and love. Those 
addressed stood in need of no such call. They already 
believed, and loved God. They were therefore “the 
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called” in the sense of being invited to heaven. This 
invitation, however, was not an exclusive one, for it 
was according to God’s purpose. Does this mean His 
purpose to elect arbitrarily a certain definite number? 
No, but to give heaven as an inheritance—-a glorious 
possession, to be enjoyed for ever, to all who believe on 
His Son. All believers, (and they are the true elect of 
God) are invited to be partakers with God Himself, in 
His heavenly home. It is His own gracious plan to in- 
vite thus. The children of faith may be pilgrims sojourn- 
ing on the earth, despised and rejected among men, 
accounted as sheep for the slaughter; nevertheless, they 
hold by the right hand of faith their title and invitation 
to the palace of the Great King, so that when their course 
is finished, they shall receive an abundant entrance into 
everlasting habitations. Dear Reader, have faith in the 
Saviour, and you shall be one of that number, thus invited 
according to God’s purpose. 


eee 


John vi. 64—‘‘ But there are some of you that believe not. For Jesus 
knew from the beginning who they were that believed not, and who should 
betray him.” 


In the first part of this text Jesus is presented as 
addressing a certain class of men, They had followed 
Him for a time. They were indeed disciples (verse 66), 
but had never got beyond the letter of the Saviour’s teach- 
ing. They were gross in heart, dull in mind, they therefore 
missed the spirituality of the Saviour’s words, but there 
is nothing in this, to show that they were excluded in 
virtue of any decree. As Calvin writes—“ He therefore 
says, that by themselves, it is prevented; for unbelief, as 
it is always proud, will never understand anything in the 
words of Christ which it despises, and disdains.” 
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The second part of the text is added by the Evangelist. 
According to his custom and design, he interjects an 
evidence of the Lord’s divinity. He thus shows that 
Jesus was entitled to speak as He did. He knew all 
that was in man. He knew, from the beginning of His 
ministry, how men would be affected by His teaching. 
He knew, indeed, the parties who would at this time 
go back and walk no more with Him. He knew what 
the traitor would do, notwithstanding the fact that he 
was one of the twelve--and thus more closely related 
to Himself than those disciples were, who forsook Him 
at this time. Though we take “beginning” here, as 
Whitby does, to refer to the commencement of His mini- 
stry, yet, we would contend that the Saviour foreknew 
all things, even from eternity. But what has all this 
to do with the doctrine of the Confession ? 


“*Foreknowledge causes not the fault, 
Which had no less proved certain, unforeseen.” 


Moreover the text has no reference to the atonement 
of Jesus at all. The compilers would have been as near 
their mark, had they chosen their proof at random. Any 
verse would have done as well as the one here chosen. 
This is not a matter of surprise, for their doctrine of 
atonement is not in all God’s revelation. 


John vi. 65—‘‘ And he said: Therefore said I unto you, that no 
man can come unto me, except it were given unto him of my Father.” 


Like those texts immediately preceding, this one is 
selected to testify that the work of Christ, for the salva- 
tion of the soul, is confined to the elect alone. One would, 
therefore, expect to find something in the verse, bearing 
either directly, or indirectly, on this important theme. 
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On the contrary, however, we find that the text treats 
only of man’s difficulty in coming to the Saviour. There 
is a world of difference between the doing of the Saviour, 
and the comimg of the sinner. Yet, these two things 
have been confounded by the compilers, in their choice 
of the verse in hand. 

In our text, Jesus Christ is looking back to verse 44, 
where He said, “No-man can come to me, except the 
Father, which hath sent me, draw him.” It cannot be 
affirmed with any show of truth, that Jesus is here apolo- 
gizing for the unbelief of those who received not His 
word. Neither can it be inferred, as Calvin foolishly 
affirms, that ‘Christ declares that the doctrine of the 
Gospel, though it is preached to all, without exception, 
cannot be embraced by all, but that a new understand- 
ing, and a new perception are requisite; and, therefore, 
that faith does not depend on the will of men, but that 
it is God who gives it.” 

Instead of apologizing, or affirming, that all men cannot 
receive the Gospel, He is reprehending those of His hearers 
who did not understand, and believe His sayings. They 
were gross and grovelling, consequently, they missed the 
sense of His words, Indeed, they had no taste for the 
spirituality of His teaching, nor the sublimity of thoughts. 
Hence they harp upon His words. “I am the bread 
which came down from heaven” (ver. 41). They could 
not understand this. They affirm that they knew all 
about Jesus, His friends, &.—they, therefore, could 
see nothing heavenly about Him. They saw in Him 
no form fairer than the sons of men, no spiritual beauty, 
so that they should desire Him. Indeed, they murmured 
at Him; but He said, murmur not among yourselves, 
the blame rests wholly on your own heads. Could Jesus 
have made this accusation, in righteousness, had God 
withheld from these men what He had unconditionally 
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granted to others? Verily, He. could not. The matter 
of accusation is ignorance. The Saviour gives them to 
understand, in verse 45th, that all who come unto Him 
are taught of God. They boasted about being the peculiar 
people of God, but they knew Him not—they, therefore, 
despised His Messiah. The purport of the Saviour’s ad- 
dress is this—Ye are not taught of God, ye know Him 
not, else ye would have known me; and since ye know 
Him not. and understand not the teaching of His prophets, 
and are not led by His Spirit, how can you come to me? 
Ye have not learned what He has said concerning the 
Messiah He has now sent into the world. Your own 
prejudices, therefore, prevail—consequently, ye stumble 
at me; but for this, blame yourselves. Ye are out of 
sympathy with God. Had ye known Him, ye would 
have known me, and understood my sayings. The Sa- 
viour here, touckes a false refuge. Those who were 
addressed, thought that they knew God, but He tells 
them that they had not learned His ways, and, by con- 
sequence, had a moral aversion to Him, who is the Sent 
of God ; whereas, all those who know God, the Father, 
embrace the teaching of His Son. While the teaching 
of the Father and the Son were the same, it was impos- 
sible for those rejecting the one to accept the other. 

What was the cause of those men addressed by the 
Saviour, being in ignorance respecting the things of God? 
Was it any withholdment on God’s part? Was it a want 
of cultivation in His vineyard? Let Matt. xii. 15, reply 
—‘ For this people’s heart is waxed gross, and their ears 
are dull of hearing, and their eyes they have closed, lest 
at any time they should see with their eyes, and hear with 
their ears, and should understand with their heart, and 
should be converted, and I should heal them.” 

We now ask, what is meant in the text by coming 
unto Jesus? In verse 35, we find that plainly shown— 
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“And Jesus said unto them, I am the bread of life; he 
that cometh to me shall never hunger ; and he that believeth 
on me shall never thirst.” Beleving and coming, accord- 
ing to the synonymous parallelism of this verse, are here 
presented as being equivalent in import. To come, there- 
fore is to believe on Jesus; and there can be no doubt, that 
it was faith that was wanting on the part of those who 
went back and walked no more with Jesus. 

In the 45th verse, Jesus says ‘‘ Every man therefore 
that hath heard and hath learned of the Father, cometh 
unto me.” Zo hear and to learn must be to understand 
so as to believe, and every man who thus believes comes, 
and comes in faith. Let it be here observed, that coming 
or believing is always expected from the sinner himself. 
Calvin then, must be grossly wrong when he says, on 
verse 44, “Faith does not depend on the will of men.” 
True enough, all necessary means are supplied of God, 
but man must come—man must believe. That is always 
required of him; and if coming or believing do not 
depend on man’s choice of will, the Scriptures often err, 
seeing they uniformly call on men to come—to believe ; 
and affirm, that death shall be the lot of all the lost, 
because they believe not. 

It may now be asked, what is meant by the inability 
spoken of in our text? Does it denote an absolute want 
of power on the part of the unbeliever. If it did, then 
God would be an hard taskmaster in demanding it, gather- 
ing where he has not strewed. He would be acting the 
tyrant’s part, punishing for what could not be helped. 
Matthew Henry says correctly, that it is a “moral impo- 
tency” that is referred to, that is, a cannot which means 
a will not, arising from an aversion in the carnal soul to 
divine things. A man therefore cannot—will not come 
in faith to Jesus, while in heart he hates all His ways, 
and teachings. A man, as a moral being cannot go be- 
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yond the choice of his own. If he be pressed beyond this, 
the act is not his, but that of him who necessitates. How 
then ig a sinner to come to Jesus? He must learn of God, 
learn that he is a sinner, undone in himself, and that God 
is merciful. He must also learn that Christ is the Messiah. 
of God, and that God mercifully pardons through faith 
in Him. Seeing God’s love, and the Saviour’s death for 
him, he rests in faith, having come and found the Saviour. 
But is there not a special administration of God’s Spirit 
which operates on some souls so as to cause them thus 
to learn, while it is denied to others? Many may affirm 
this, but it is directly negatived in God’s Word. His spirit 
is poured out on all flesh (Acts 11.17). The work of that 
Spirit is to convince the world of sin (John xvi. 8). Some 
however, do despite unto the Spirit of Grace—grieve Him 
away. They who do these things perish in their sins, 
while those who hear and learn yield the obedience of 
faith, and receive an everlasting salvation. 

Our text may be safely understood to say, “No man 
wills—no man desires to believe on Jesus, except it be 
given him of God;” but what is meant by being given of 
the Father? Calvin is right in saying on this point— 
«He now uses the word give instead of the word which 
he formerly used—draw.” It is in verse 44 that draw 
is used. Does it intimate that God lays hold of some 
men, and takes them to Himself by irresistible power ? 
That cannot be, for all who are drawn have to “come;” 
which implies active choice. Agustine shows the philo- 
sophy of drawing, when he says—‘ A man is drawn by 
that which he delights in.” This accords well with what 
is set forth in James i. 14—that a man’s lust, that is, his 
desire, is the thing which draws him. Thus, if a man be 
made to take a delight in any thing, or to see in it some- 
thing that is precious to him, his mind is drawn to it, 
The reader can have no better instance to illustrate than 
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that of the Prodigal Son: his father’s house drew him— 
he saw in it all that his wants required, he therefore said, 
“JT will arise and go.” Thus God attracts by His rich 
provision for the homeless guilty soul, but it is the 
sinner himself that must arise and come to God. The 
true nature of drawing is very clearly brought out in 
Jer. xxxi. 3—“TI have loved thee with an everlasting 
love, therefore with loving-kindness have I drawn thee.” 
The loving-kindness of the Lord is here presented as that 
which draws. Kindred to this are the words of Hosea, 
xi. 4“T drew them with cords of a man, with bands 
of love.” We may now understand what the Saviour 
means by saying, “No man wills, or desires to come to 
me by faith, except it be given him, or except he be 
drawn of the Father.” He intimates that unless the 
guilty soul be touched with the mercy, the loving-kind- 
ness of God towards itself however undeserving, it sees 
nothing attractive in divine things. The Saviour was 
addressing men who felt not their own wants—who saw 
not the true glory of God, who were wrapt up in selfish- 
ness, who saw nothing in God, or in Christ, in heaven, 
or in earth, more attractive than themselves. God’s glorious 
character had neither won their hearts, nor secured their 
attention. They knew not the language of heaven, and 
they understood not Him who had come from hence. 
How could they understand when they wished not? 
They sought honour one from another, but they sought 
not to know God, so that knowing Him not, their 
desires never went out towards Him. ‘They were not 
drawn by Him, and as a consequence they cared not 
for the message of His ambassador. 

Observe—Men must know something about God ere 
they have any desire to believe in Jesus. They must 
know that they are sinners against the law of God. They 
must also come to see His love to them as such. Without 
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this they cannot be drawn in their hearts. No greater 
exhibition is to be seen of that love, than in the work of 
Christ, hence—‘‘I, when I am lifted up from the earth, 
will draw all men unto me” (John xi. 32). To Him 
shall the gathering of the people be. 

Observe further—-Men require only to learn of the 
Father, in order to love Him. ‘Every one therefore 
that hath heard, and hath learned of the Father, cometh 
unto me” (ver. 45). They come to Christ that they may 
also get to the Father. ‘To be drawn, or attracted by God, 
is to see God loveable ; and to see God loveable, is to love 
Him—‘“ We love Him, because He first loved us,” hence 
was loveable to our view. When Jesus said to the Jews, 
““No man can come to me except the Father which hath 
sent me draw him,” the moral significance of His words 
was, No man can come to me except he love God; ye do 
not love God, therefore ye hate me because I speak the 
things of God, and these things ye cannot,—will not 
believe, while in your present state of mind—which is 
aversion towards them. It would have been to the same 
import had Jesus said, Ye will not believe in me, because 
I speak the things of God: all these ye despise, because 
the love of God is not in you. If any unconverted 
reader catch these words, let him know that he must 
first discover the love of God to his own guilty soul, and 
thereby begin to love God in return, ere he will humble 
himself to cast his all in full confidence on the Saviour, 
whom God has appointed. It is by seeing the love of 
God that a man is drawn, and when he learns to know 
God thus, he comes by faith to Christ, knowing that Christ 
and the Father are one, and that no man cometh to the 
Father but by the Son. 

God is love; He may be thus known toall men. He 
so loved the world that He gave His Son to die for it. 
Evidences of this stand thick on every hand, all around, 
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and every man may discover them, and thereby come 
unto Jesus, asthe living way to the Father. 

Could an eagle eye detect anything in our text, or in 
its surroundings, to prove the heartless doctrine of the 
Confession—that the love of God, the death of Jesus, and 
the work of the Spirit, are confined to the eternally elect 
alone? Jesus speaks of the unwillingness of men to 
believe on Him, but does not this imply that there is 
something for them who believe not? Were the Con- 
fession right, however, there could be no unbelievers at 
all. There could be nothing for the lost to wnbelieve ; 
no salvation to be neglected by them. It would, indeed, 
be tyranny of the cruellest kind to condemn men to ever- 
lasting torments, as wnbelievers, when, after all, there 
was nothing provided for them. We have not so learned 
of God, as to believe such things of Him. But when 
the text speaks of coming unto Jesus, and when, in many 
parts of Scripture, all men are invited to come and be 
saved, it is because provision is made for all—room is 
provided, and all things are ready. And God Himself 
is waiting to receive the guiltiest soul out of hell, pro- 
vided that soul come by Jesus Christ, the Messiah whom 
He has appointed. 


John x. 26—“ But ye believe not ; because ye are not of my sheep, as 
I said unto you.” 


At first sight, one would almost think that the compilers 
had got a text this time that would serve their end, in 
proving that the work of Christ was confined to the 
eternally elect. It must be noticed, however, that Jesus 
does not say, Ye believe not, because ye are not of the 
elect, but “because ye are not of my sheep.” The uncon- 
ditionally elected number is not wholly composed of sheep. 
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All of them are wolves who are in unbelief, but the sheep 
here mentioned were all believers. Verse 27—‘‘ My sheep 
hear my voice.” That is the reason why they believed. 
They gave heed: to the evidence. But those to whom 
they stand contradistinguished believed not, because they 
were ill disposed towards Jesus, and would not give 
proper weight to the evidences of His Messiahship. They 
said, Tell us plainly, whether Thou be the Christ ? (verse 24). 
Jesus replied, I have already told you, ‘‘and ye believed 
not: the works that I do in my Father's name, they 
bear witness of me” (verse 25). But ye are enemies, 
and ye look not at the evidence. Had you been wishful 
to be led—teachable in heart, as my sheep are, ye would 
have believed, by the evidence already obtained, that I 
am the Christ. 

Observe 1st—Though it might lead to it, yet it is not 
exactly faith in that which saves, that Jesus speaks of. 
The sheep had already believed to the salvation of the 
soul. Indeed, they became sheep through believing. It 
was not in this matter, therefore, that they were contrasted 
with the enemies of Jesus, but in the treatment of those 
things which gave evidence of His Messiahship. From 
a malicious design, the Jews ask Jesus to tell them whether 
He was the Christ or not. To this He replied, that 
He had given evidence enough. It satisfied His followers 
who wished to be rightly exercised by the truth, and 
if they would give heed as the sheep did, they would 
also believe that He was what He professed to be. 

2nd—Jesus Christ lays the cause of their unbelief 
respecting the works that He did, not in a decree of 
reprobation, but in their own wolf-like character. Men 
thirsting for His blood, and calling Him a devil, would, 
by no means, give due weight to any evidence of good 
concerning Him. There is not the slightest hint in the 
text, or in its surroundings, to the effect that these wicked 
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men might not become sheep. Indeed, the Saviour seems 
to blame them'because they were not. He intimates to 
them that His sheep hear, but that they will not hear. 
Will any friend of the Confession say, that because they 
believed not, therefore they could not believe—that they 
believed not, because no atonement was made for them— 
that they were not sheep, because they were decreed to 
be reprobates? Surely this could never be, so long as 
those imperial words of Isaiah stand addressed to all, 
“‘ Hear, and your soul shall live” (1s. lv. 1-3.) Dr. Clarke’s 
note on the verse following our text may be quoted with 
profit :—‘‘ Any person who reads without prejudice, may 
easily see that our Lord does not insinuate that these 
persons could not believe, because God had made it impos- 
sible to them ; but simply because they did not hear and 
follow Christ, which the whole of our blessed Lord’s dis: 
course proves that they might have done. The sheep 
of Christ are not those who are included in any eternal 
decree, to the exclusion of others, from the yearnings of 
the bowels of eternal mercy; but they are those who 
hear, believe in, follow, and obey the Saviour of the world.” 

We learn from this text that there is great danger 
in neglecting evidence. Prejudice shut the eyes, and 
stopped the ears of many of the Jews, and destruction 
came upon them as a whirlwind. They neglected the 
evidence of the Saviour’s mission, and they lost their 
all for eternity. Many are in unbelief just now, because 
they neglect to examine the evidence that is given respect- 
ing a Saviour who loves and who seeks to save them. 
Many are in doubt just now, as to whether Christ be a 
Saviour provided for them, simply because they xeglect 
the evidence on this all important matter—‘ To the law 
and to the testimony.” Whatsoever is not according to 
these ought not to be heeded. We also learn that those 
who are right-minded towards God, are in a better con- 
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dition for receiving more good at His hand. “To him 
that hath shall be given.” “The friendship of the Lord 
is with them that fear Him.” 


John viii. 47—‘‘ He that is of God heareth God's words: ye therefore 
hear them not, because ye are not of God.” 


It is quite unnecessary to write at any length on this 
text, seeing it is so similar in import to the one immedi- 
ately foregoing, and chosen by the compilers, for the 
purpose of serving the same end. It may be pardon- 
able however to glance at the fallacy that is ever recurring 
in the selection of proof texts. The fallacy consists in 
taking for granted, that the number elected in the sense 
held by the Confession is referred to, when there is no 
evidence whatever that this is the case. 

They who are “of God,” and they who are “not of 
God,” denote the children of God and the children of 
the devil (see preceding context). These terms mark 
out respectively believers and unbelievers. Men who be- 
come believers, and are thereby elected “to salvation 
through sanctification of the Spirit and belief of the 
truth,” are never said to be “of God” while they are 
in unbelief, but ‘children of wrath even as others” 
(Eph. ii. 3). According to the Confession, those Ephe- 
sians who came to believe were children of wrath, and 
children of God at the same time—children of wrath, 
or of the Devil, because of unbelief, but children of God 
all the while, by reason of an eternal election. The 
Scriptures, however, admit of no such anomaly. All 
who are of God, are of God by faith, and all who are 
not of God, are not of God by unbelief—‘ Ye will not 
come to me, that ye might have life” (John v. 40). ‘He 
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that believeth on Him is not condemned, but he that 
believeth not is condemned already, because he hath not 
believed in the name of the only begotten Son of God” 
(John iii. 18). 

In our text the Saviour affirms that they who are of 
God, hear His Word as the Word of their God and Father. 
They hear, that they may know His will, in order to do 
it. But they who are not of God, are of their father the 
Devil (verse 44). They therefore listened to his sugges- 
tions, and served him; so that while hearkening to him, 
they certainly would not hearken at the same time to 
God. It is the general characteristic of those who are 
not of God to despise His Word. The Jews addressed by 
the Saviour did go, and therefore marked themselves out 
as children of the wicked One. Were they this of ne- 
cessity however 2 By no means. Did Christ do nothing 
for them? Did He not come to seek and to save the 
lost, and them among others? Did He not die to save 
the world?) He would be a rash man indeed, who would 
say that, all the unsaved on the earth just now, are un- 
saved because eternally reprobated, and that all who are 
saved, are saved, because eternally elected; and in addi- 
tion, that no atonement was made for any one of those 
presently unsaved. No less rash is the Confession, which 
assumes that such was the condition of men when the 
Saviour uttered the words of our text. Were it the case 
that they who are “of God,” and they who are “not of 
God” were respectively those elected, and those reprobated 
from eternity, then the machinery of the Gospel might 
rest: its sound need no longer be heard by the unsaved ; 
its most earnest appeals would be inevitably fruitless ; 
false pretences would they all be—delusive words—an 
empty sound. The Saviour surely acted a foolish part, 
when He sought to teach those who were “not of God,” 
if He knew that He would not die for them, and that; 
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therefore, they could not hear or be saved. More foolish 
still, if not tyrannical, when, as Calvin affirms— ‘“‘ He 
kindles into greater indignation .against them,” because 
they do not hear—a thing they could not help, seeing 
they were not elected. 

Suppose the disciples had understood the Saviour to 
say—Now all those who hear me, hear because they were 
elected from eternity ; but all those who do not hear me 
cannot, because they are not’ thus chosen, and none of them 
can be saved: would they have gone with a message of 
salvation from God to the lost sheep of the House of 
Israel? Although one class on earth be believers, children 
of God, who delight to hear His Word, and seek to obey 
it, yet that class must never conclude that Christ has 
died only for them. They must work rather, that those 
refusing may be induced to hearken, that those who scoff 
may be led to praise, that those who are at war with 
‘God may be at peace, that those who are on the side of 
Satan may decide for God, that the kingdom of the Messiah 
may be extended by many being turned from darkness 
to light. All this too must be done by the help and 
encouragement of God, and through the Gospel of His 
Son; therefore Christ must have made an atonement, 
even for those who do “not hear God.” Many of this 
class do, indeed, turn unto the Lord, and are accepted of 
Him,—‘‘ Him that cometh to me [I will in no wise cast 
out” (John vi. 37). ‘Come unto me, all ye that labour 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest” (Matt. xi. 
28). 
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1 John it. 19—“‘They went out from us, but they were not of us; for 
if they had been of us, they would no doubt have continued with us: 
but they went out, that they might be made manifest that they were not 
all of us.” 


This is the last of a series of texts adduced in the Con- 
fession to show that all which the Saviour did in order 
to save, was confined to the unconditionally elect. This 
is the last put forth here to prove, that God has no 
solicitude for the salvation of the great mass of men that 
go down to destruction—no solicitude that would make 
any provision—no solicitude that would open the divine 
heart of God, that a non-elect, guilty soul might find refuge 
in everlasting love. Oh, God! what are men that they 
should thus dare to measure Thy stores, assign the pro- 
vision Thou hast made, and keep the keys of Heaven, to 
shut out all but their fancied favourite number? Blessed 
be the name of the Most High God, that Heaven is open 
to as many as the Lord our God shall call, and His call’ 
is unto all men—‘ Oh earth, earth, earth hear the word 
of the Lord” (Jer. xxi. 29). ‘Look unto me, and be 
ye saved, all the ends of the earth” (Is. xlv. 22). 

Our text teaches nothing at all concerning the atoning 
work of Jesus Christ, and how can it prove that it is 
confined to a few chosen from eternity? Distinctly enough 
the verse speaks about apostates. It speaks of tbem having 
fallen away from the bosom of the Church. They de- 
parted from the faith. Had they not done this, as the 
Apostle affirms, they would have remained with the people 
of God. But having gone away, it was made manifest 
that they had apostatized. Are we to conclude, however, 
that when some men turn away from the faith, it is evident 
that the Saviour did not die for them? Should not the 
presumption rather be, that having departed from the 
faith, it is thereby implied that there was something for 
them to believe? Apostates “have tasted the good Word 
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of God” (Heb. vi. 5). Moreover does not God say “ Return, 
ye backsliding children, and I will heal your backslidings ?”’ 
(Jer. iii, 22). We would now ask the supporter of the 
Confession, would God command backsliders to return 
and be healed, if He had nothing to heal them with? If 
He would not, why assume that there was no healing balm 
for those who had backslidden in John’s day? Jesus has 
died for those who go down to destruction (2 Peter ui. 1). 
He has also died for apostates, but they have been beguiled 
from the simplicity of the truth. Jesus has tasted death 
for every man. This is true, whether men make use of 
it or not—whether they believe, and be firm unto the end, 
or not. Though men may deny the “ Lord that bought 
them,” it is nevertheless true, that they were bought by His 
precious blood. In like manner, though men may apostatize, 
there is still a truth from which they have departed, a 
Saviour whom they have crucified afresh, a ransom which 
they have slighted. 

Having now considered all the texts selected by the 
compilers, for the purpose of proving that the death of 
Jesus is limited, with all its blessed results, to the elect 
alone; and having seen that they have utterly failed— 
not being able to adduce, even one plain declaration, that 
Jesus died for the elect only, we go on to adduce a 
few texts that give no uncertain sound regarding the extent 
of the atonement—He “died for all,’ “gave Himself a 
ransom for all,” “tasted death for every man,” “is the 
propitiation for our sins, and not for ours only, but also 
for the sins of the whole world” (2nd Cor. v. 14; 1st Tim. 
ii. 6; Heb. u. 9; Ist John ii. 2). The practical benefit 
of the glorious truth, that Jesus “gave Himself a ransom 
for all,’ without limitation or distinction, is very great. 
It lays down Gospel truth for every unit of the race, 
so that any one may say, in the forthputting of faith, 
“Therefore, it is for me: I accept it as my only plea 
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with God.” Applying and accepting thus, is siraply believ- 
ing the Gospel, which is God’s power “unto salvation to 
every one that believeth.” 

The reader may yet stand in doubt respecting the 
atonement of Jesus. He may be convinced that there 
is no passage in God’s Word affirming, or implying, that 
Christ died only for some men. He may also see that 
there are many texts which, as clearly as language can, 
enunciate that He died for all—that “the Lord hath 
laid on Him the iniquity of us all” (Is. lili. 6). He 
may infer, too, that since the Saviour gave Himself a 
ransom for all, it is absolutely impossible to be true that 
He gave Himself only for some. Nevertheless, the reader 
may be puzzled. His mind may be warped with the 
notion, that, if the Saviour died for all, then all must 
be saved—that the death of Christ in ttself secwres salva- 
tion, and that, therefore, the existence of lost souls implies 
that Jesus did not die for them. This is the position 
occupied by the compilers of the Confession. They say, 
(chap. viii. sec. 8,) “To all those for whom Christ hath 
purchased redemption, He doth certainly and effectually — 
apply and communicate the same.” That is, the atonement 
of Christ is so powerfully applied to those for whom it 
is made, that they cannot fail to come into a state of 
salvation. On this section, Dr. Shaw remarks—‘“ The 
intention of Christ in laying down His life was not merely 
to obtain for those for whom He died, a possibility of 
salvation, but actually to save thern—to bring them to 
the real possession and enjoyment of eternal salvation. 
From this, it inevitably follows that Christ died only 
for those who shall be saved in Him with an everlast- 
ing salvation.” 

From erroneous premises stich as these, many reason 
themselves into a dominant position ; and from this fancied 
impregnable fort, they dare even to make the Scriptures 
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of God bow to them. The position, however, is one of 
usurpation, and wrongly held—for, 

lst—The Word of God shall stand. It shall not fail ; 
and it sets forth doctrine quite opposed to that affirmed 
in the Confession of Faith. It teaches, most emphatically, 
that men may neglect the “great salvation,’ and that, 
if they neglect it, there is no escape (Heb. ii. 3). There 
must have been something provided, therefore, which would 
have saved them had they believed. The death of Christ 
cannot, in itself, secure salvation, for Jesus says (John 
vi. 51-53), ‘‘The bread that I will give is my flesh, 
which I will give for the life of the world ;’ but “ Except 
ye eat the flesh of the Son of man, and drink His blood, 
ye have no life in you.” Nothing can be plainer in 
affirming that men must themselves take the food and 
the drink that is provided, in order to sustain life. 
Although God has made provision for the salvation of 
men, He has never adopted the method of forcing it 
upon them. Again, in 2nd Peter, i. 1, we read of some 
men “denying the Lord that bought them, and (who) 
bring upon themselves swift destruction.” The death of 
Jesus certainly did not secure salvation for them. On 
this verse, Barnes remarks, ‘That the Apostie evidently 
believed that some would perish for whom Christ died. 
If this be so, then the same truth may be expressed by 
saying that He died for others besides those who will 
be saved; that is, that the atonement was not confined 
merely to the elect. This one passage, therefore, demon- 
strates the doctrine of general atonement. This conclusion 
would be drawn from it by the great mass of readers, 
and it may be presumed, therefore, that this is the fair 
interpretation of the passage.” That the death of Christ 
does not secure salvation is evidenced also by the truth, 
that it 1s enjoyed only by those who believe. He died 
for all others too, (see texts already quoted,) but they 
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live not on that account. Jf the death of Jesus secured 
eternal deliverance, then the Scriptures would be all at 
fault, in declaring that it can be enjoyed only on con- 
dition of faith. The Gospel is the savour of death unto 
death to them who believe not. How could this be the 
case, except on the ground that they reject its provision, 
which has been made for them ? 

2nd—Men are moral agents, and not mere chattels. 
In no case, therefore, can they enjoy salvation, merely 
because Jesus has died for them. Their hearts must 
be won by moral means—means which must never over- 
power the moral constitution of man. Were Christ to 
seize the heart by Almighty power, He would never 
stand at the door and knock, unless He intended merely 
to simulate earnestness—a thing He would not do. Some 
men may love darkness rather than light, and may remain 
in the darkness, even though the kingdom of Heaven be 
open to them. Man is made possessor of his own heart, 
and unless he give it up, a free-will offering to God, it 
will never be occupied by Him. ‘The brazen serpent in 
Israel’s camp, secured by its presence health to no one— 
only those who looked were healed ; “‘ And as Moses lifted 
up the serpent in the wilderness, even so must the Son 
of man be lifted up.” The smitten rock, on mount Horeb, 
from which refreshing water flowed, did not of itself quench 
the thirst of the people. Its presence satisfied no one till 
he drank. So too with Jesus, for “that rock was Christ.” 
One does not gain the heart of a child, who may hold him 
by physical power, neither can God win the heart by 
mere omnipotence. Zo make a man willing is a contra- 
diction. Man is no more man, if his moral constitution 
be forced. God must have men won by moral, resistible 
means, so that they will choose of their own free will. 
Unless gained thus, God will not have them at all. A 
moral change must be brought about by the use of moral 
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instrumentality. That change is implied in faith. God’s 
people are a willing people (Ps. cx. 3)—Free-will offerings, 
as the Hebrew seems to intimate. An atonement that 
would secure salvation of itself, would be more than an 
atonement. It would be an atonement and a security 
beside. Moreover it would be inconsistent with man asa 
moral being, and with the appeals, and addresses, to him 
as such, in God’s Word. The Scripture representation is 
this—“‘He gave Himself a ransom for all.” Only those 
however who take their stand on that ransom enjoy re- 
demption. It is for all, but is enjoyed only by all who 
believe. . 

3srd—It isa mistake to say that the atonement secures 
salvation for all those for whom it was made, for, while 
the work of Jesus is a ransom for all, in itself it is a 
redemption for none. + In Scripture the death of Christ 
is sometimes spoken of as a ransom, but never as a re- 
demption. If both terms were of equal import, as many 
have assumed, then we might interchange them. Thus, 
we might take the words “He gave Himself a ransom 
for all,” and by putting redemption in the place of ransom, 
read as follows :—He gave Himself a redemption for all. 
This would certainly be far from euphonious. Suppose we 
now take a text in which we find the term redemption, 
say Eph. i. 7—“‘In whom we have redemption through 
His blood.” If we now put ransom for redemption, we 
shall read—In whom we have ransom through His blood. 
Does not the ransom laid down by Christ lie in the 
shedding of His blood—in the giving up of Himself to 
die? Then if ransom be the same in meaning as redem- 
tion, this text would read—In whom we have ransom 
through His ransom. We might do the same with 
other passages, but let the above be sufficient to show 
the incongruous effect produced, when ransom and redemp- 
tion are regarded as equal in import. 
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Were the death of Jesus Christ a redemption, in the 
sense that itis a ransom, would not redemption, which is 
a thing enjoyed by the believer, be identical with the 
work of Jesus ?!— a conclusion too preposterous to be | 
for a moment entertained. 

During the darker ages, and specially through the 
instrumentality of the Romish version of the Scriptures, 
ransom and redemption were confounded; but about the 
Reformation period a change set in, and the result is, 
that ‘all accurate modern critics are careful to distinguish 
between the two terms” (Dr. Morison, Expos. of Rom. 
iii, 24, page 263). Dr. David Brown, however, yet con- 
tinues to identify ransom and redemption. He says on 
Rom. iii. 24—“ Though justification is quite gratuitous, it 
is not a mere fiat of the Divine will, but based on a 
‘redemption,’ z.c., ‘the payment of: a ransom,’ in Christ’s 
death.” According to this, believers are justified because 
they have been redeemed, hence redeemed before they 
were justified — redeemed while they were unbelievers. 
If men were redeemed before they believed the Gospel, 
then ‘children of wrath,’—“ children of the Devil,” would 
be at the same time “the redeemed of the Lord.” How 
incongruous! If Dr. Brown had said, that justification 
was based on a ransom and not ona redemption, he would 
have spoken according to Scripture. 

Ransom being made for all men, but redemption being 
co-extensive only with the number of believers, unspeakable 
confusion and inaccuracy must attend the theology of those 
who treat them as equivalents. Ignorance respecting the 
distinction between the two terms, has been the cause of 
many theological battles. The phraseology of the Con- 
fession shows, that no line of demarcation has been laid 
down by the compilers. They speak of purchasing redemp- 
tion for the elect, as if it were an article actually made, 
completed, and virtually bestowed, so that every one for 
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whom it has been provided, must necessarily be saved by 
virtue of the right of possession. One text of Scripture 
will be quite sufficient to show the utter inconsistency of 
such a representation. In Eph. 1. 7, we read—‘“ In whom 
we have redemption through His blood, the forgiveness of 
sins.” The Apostle here explains redemption, as the 
JSorgweness of sins. If, therefore, Christ, by His death, 
purchased redemption, He purchased forgiveness of sins. 
In this view, all for whom atonement was made, literally 
possess remission of sin, in virtue of the right of pur- 
chase made in their behalf. It is thus quite a mistake 
in them to pray God to forgive them, or to suppose 
that He forgives them after they sin, for they were 
really in possession of a purchased forgiveness before they 
sinned. In this point, the atonement would correspond 
to the doctrine of indulgences, according to which men 
are forgiven for the sins they may commit in the future. 
No such absurdities can be deduced, if we abide by the 
Scripture doctrine, that the death of Jesus is a ransom, 
but not a redemption. 

The confusion of these two terms les at the root of 
the fallacy which obtains respecting the extent of the 
atonement. It operates thus :—Those who say that ransom 
means redemption, conclude that, if all men are ransomed, 
that is, redeemed, all men must be saved ; but since all men 
are not saved, all men can not be ransomed, or redeemed. 
So powerfully does this fallacy operate, that those who are 
under it, will not even believe the Scripture—He “gave 
Himself a ransom for all” (1st Tim. ii. 6). As it is a matter 
of no ordinary importance to know the difference between 
ransom and redemption, we shall endeavour to make out a 
clear distinction. 

1st—Ransom is only the means to which redemption is the 
end. Believers are redeemed through-the blood of Christ, 
that is, through means of the ransom provided by His death. 
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2nd—Ransom is the meritorious cause, on the ground 
of which believers are delivered, but their actual deliverance 
is redemption. 

3rd—Ransom is unconditional. It was not on the 
condition of men’s faith that Jesus gave Himself as a 
ransom. He died, in order that men should believe in 
Him as such, and be saved. Actual deliverance, there- 
fore, or redemption, is conditioned on faith. None are 
redeemed, or made heirs of glory, till they believe. 

4th— Ransom consists in that which Jesus did on 
Calvary ; whereas, redemption is one of its results, made 
contingent on the intervenience of faith. 

5th—Ransom is a thing which was entirely completed 
by Jesus Christ; whereas, redemption is the combined 
result of the Saviour’s atoning work, and the sinner’s ac- 
ceptance of that work. 

6th—The ransom was completed when Christ said, “ It 
is finished ;” but redemption is enjoyed only when the 
work, then accomplished, is rested on by faith. 

7th—Ransom is made for all men, but actual deliverance, 
that is, redemption, is enjoyed only by those who believe. 

To this it may be added, that ransom does not mean 
price, in a literal commercial sense, as if it denoted so 
much suffering, procuring unconditionally so much deliv- 
erance. The ransom of Jesus is a something done, or 
laid down, as a ground on which the guilty, by means of 
faith, may go free; and if thus made free, through faith 
in His blood, then they are redeemed. Though ransomed, 
however, the unbeliever is not redeemed, simply, because 
he does believe. Redemption can never be enjoyed, unless 
it be through the intervention of faith in the ransom. 
God has never said that He will be satisfied, so as to 
redeem any man apart from faith. He can accept no 
satisfaction that dispenses with faith as a condition. It is, 
therefore, beating the air when men say, as Dr. Shaw 
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does, that “‘God would act unjustly in inflicting everlast- 
ing punishment upon men for those transgressions for 
which He has already received full satisfaction by the 
death of Christ.” 

Had God promised to save men on the ground of a 
ransom, without any respect whatever to faith in those 
for whom it was given, then it might have been unjust 
in God to punish those who have been ransomed; but 
since He has never done this, but, on the contrary, has 
declared that there can be no salvation enjoyed, except 
on condition of faith, He has a perfect right to punish 
the unbelieving, even though they have been ransomed. 
Why should He not !—yea, and even with a sorer punish- 
ment, seeing they have trod under foot the Son of God, 
and counted the blood that ransomed them an unholy 
thing. They have not only despised the glorious ransom, 
but contemned the love that procured it, and done despite 
to the Spirit of grace. Must God be held bound to save 
those men who thus despise His mercy, simply because 
He provided in the ransom of Jesus, that, by faith, 
they might go free? God forbid. Away, for ever, with 
such superlative absurdities. 

The reader may now perceive that, though the death 
of Jesus is a ransom for all men, all men are not thereby 
redeemed. Redemption means more than ransom. It 
means a “ransoming off’—a deliverance enjoyed through 
faith in the ransom. All men, therefore, are ransomed ; 
but believers only are redeemed. This is just what we 
should expect—that “the redeemed of the Lord” should 
be all His children by faith. 

Ransom and redemption are, no doubt, closely related, 
but by no means inseparable. Slaves may be ransomed, 
but if they refuse to accept liberty, according to the 
terms of the ransom, they remain slaves still. Thus it 
is with men. Every one, without exception, is ransomed, 
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but only those who accept liberty, on the divine terms 
laid down, enjoy redemption. The case of man, as a 
sinner, is unique; his bondage is spiritual; he is blind 
to it, and loves his condition. He is a willing slave. It 
is, therefore, hard to induce him to have faith in the 
ransom; and, without faith, he cannot be redeemed. 
Solomon says, ‘‘ Wherefore is there a price in the hand 
of a fool to get wisdom, seeing he hath no heart to it?” 
The price that procures wisdom is in the hand of the 
fool, but he is a fool still, because he has no heart for 
it. So is it with men who believe not. A ransom that 
would procure the enjoyment of deliverance is provided 
for them, nevertheless, they are not redeemed. The reason 
is, they have no heart for it. Means are employed by 
God to bring men to believe in Christ, who gave Himself 
as a ransom, even till He is constrained to say, “ What 
could have been done more to my vineyard that I have 
not done in it?’ (Is. v. 4). All moral means possible, 
in the circumstances, may be employed to bring men to 
faith. God’s own Spirit may work in all these, yet 
many may still resist, and fail to obtain redemption. Men 
thus obstinate, though ransomed, are not redeemed, because 
they believe not. They will not come unto the Saviour, 
that they might have life. He would, but they would 
not. He invites in sublime, pathetic terms, in divine 
earnestness—the earnestness of all His heart, but they 
reject in stubborn hardness, How sad! The great ransom 
provided, and pressed for acceptance, even by the Spirit 
of God—yet, after all, the glorious, eternal redemption 
lost—lost for ever. 

Many have stumbled at the death of Jesus Christ being 
regarded as a ransom for all. The cause of this, how- 
ever, lies in failing to see that ransom is not redemp- 
tion. It is, no doubt true that Jesus Christ is made 
unto believers, “‘ wisdom, righteousness, sanctification, and 
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redemption.” It cannot be understood by this, however, 
that Jesus is redemption in the sense that He is a ransom. 
It only intimates that believers obtain redemption through 
Him, just as they obtain wisdom, righteousness, and 
sanctification. Moreover, it is only they who believe, 
who enjoy Christ in these senses. His work, however, 
aS an atonement, or as a ransom, is for all men, but 
His great deliverance is enjoyed only by them who believe. 

Dear Reader, we hope the truth is now plain to your 
mind. Christ has ransomed you. For you He agonized 
and died. If yet in unbelief, however, you are not 
redeemed, but are in your sins, and may die in them. 
If, on the other hand, you believe in Christ as the ransom, 
then are you redeemed with the precious blood of Jesus, 
and enjoy the blessedness of the man whose transgression 
is forgiven, whose sin is covered. 


Section VII.—‘‘ The rest of mankind, God was pleased, according 
to the unsearchable counsel of his own will, whereby he extendeth or 
withholdeth mercy as he pleaseth, for the glory of his sovereign power 
over his creatures, to pass by, and to ordain them to dishoneur and 
wrath for their sin, to the praise of his glorious justice.” 


Reprobation is the burden of this part of the Confession. 
It is affirmed here that those reprobated are ordained “to 
dishonour and wrath for their sin.” How marvellous! 
How inconsistent! Is it not emphatically the doctrine 
of the compilers, that God was guided in the making 
of His decrees by no condition in the creature what- 
ever? (see sec. il. & v., chap. 3). And is not ‘confusion 
worse confounded,” by the teaching that God has unchange- 
ably foreordained whatsoever comes to pass—sin included, 
consequently, all the sin of the reprobate, and then, that 
He Himself ordained him to dishonour and wrath for 
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his sin, notwithstanding the reputed truth, that it was 
unchangeably and divinely ordained. 

The half of the truth is not here told us. The compilers 
were evidently afraid that people should see the nakedness 
of the land. They did not like to say that God reprobated 
men “out of His mere good pleasure,” although He could 
have done nothing else, if their doctrine of decrees be 
right. If God ordained all things without respect to any 
condition, then He must have been guided merely by 
His own good pleasure. He could not have acted contrary 
to it. If, of Himself, He willed to choose out the elect, 
without respect to any condition, so must He of Himself 
have willed to reject the reprobate, without respect to 
any condition in them. Moreover, ‘‘The means are or- 
dained in the end”——the means that fit the elect for heaven, 
and the reprobate for woe. What is it that makes the 
real difference between the elect and the reprobate, accord- 
ing to Calvinism? Certainly not sin, but God’s act of 
will in choosing the one class, and His act of will in 
rejecting the other, though both were alike in themselves. 
It is, therefore, a baseless assertion, that those reprobated 
are “ordained to dishonour and wrath for thew sin.” If 
all men were looked upon from eternity as being alike, 
what could account for the great mass being rejected, 
and ordained to a life of sin, and an endless death, except 
the will of God? ‘These decrees of Election and Repro- 
bation,” says Bishop Tomline, “suppose all men to be 
in the same condition, in consequence of Adam’s Fall, 
equally deserving of punishment from God, and equally 
unable of themselves to avoid it: And that God, by His 
own arbitrary will, selects a small number of persons, 
without respect to foreseen faith, or good works, and in- 
fallibly ordains to bestow upon them eternal happiness, 
through the merits of Christ, while the greater part of 
mankind are infallibly doomed to suffer eternal misery” 
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(Refut. of Calvinism, p. 184.) Calvin himself ascribes 
all to God’s own determination—‘“ He so ordains by His 
counsel and will, that some among men should be born, 
devoted to certain death from the womb, to glorify His 
name by their destruction” (Calv. Inst., Book iii.) Dr. 
Shaw, also, traces up the act of reprobation to the will 
of God— “No doubt, those whom God passed by, were 
considered as fallen and guilty creatures; but if there 
was sin in them, there was sin also in those who were 
chosen to salvation. We must, therefore, resolve their 
opposite allotment into the will of God” (Expos. of Con., 
p. 54). The Confession would have told the whole truth 
concerning its own theory, had it said that God ordained 
those passed by to dishonour and wrath, merely because 
He so willed. In this remark, Calvin bears us out very 
strongly —‘“ If we cannot assign any reason for His bestow- 
ing mercy on His people, but just that it so pleases Him, 
neither can we have any reason for His reprobating others 
but His will. When God is said to visit in mercy, or 
harden whom He will, men are reminded that they are not 
to seek for any cause beyond His will” (Calv. Inst., vol. ii. 
p. 558). Again (p. 560,) “Those, therefore, whom God 
passes by, He reprobates, and that for no other cause, 
but because He ts pleased to exclude them from the in- 
heritance which He predestines to His children.” We 
presume that enough has now been said to show that 
the Confession is quite inconsistent with itself, and directly 
opposed to a fundamental doctrine in Calvinism, when 
it affirms that those passed by are ordained to wrath, 
because of their sin. On this point, it deserts its own 
colours, and seeks a passing shelter under the wing of 
the Arminian ; for the Calvinistic position—that some 
men are ordained to dishonour and wrath, merely because 
God willed it, is a very naked, heartless, defenceless 
one. Practically, the Confession acknowledges shame, and 
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shrinks from declaring some of the awful things contained 
in its own system. 

We have assumed that Reprobation is the doctrine 
taught in section vii., chap. 3., of the Confession—neither 
would we endeavour to prove that we are correct, were 
it not that a novel, though a very puerile and fruitless 
attempt was publicly made at the beginning of this year, 
to show that the) Westminster standard contained no such 
doctrine. In connection with the Gilfillan Heresy Case, 
Dr. Johnston said, in the U.P. Presbytery of Edinburgh— 
‘Let it be observed, that neither the word, reprobation, 
nor the phrase eternal reprobation, occurs in the section 
to which Mr. Gilfillan refers, or in the whole Confession.” 
Other D.D.’s tried to enforce the same teaching. We 
cannot do better than meet this very strange and futile 
effort, by quoting the spirited words of a reply, that 
appeared in a public journal :—‘‘The word, it was said, 
was not once used in the Confession, but surely this is 
a very poor argument, if the thing be contained there. 
Had Mr. Gilfillan denied what He had chosen to call 
the unmntermitient penalty of the impenitent, would he 
have been absolved because these are not the very words 
used in the Confession to denote eternal punishment ?” 

In the Dundee Presbytery of the same Church, however, 
reprobation was emphatically upheld as a doctrine of the 
Confession. The Clerk of the Presbytery quoted, from 
Dr. Dick, on the very section we have in hand. Re- 
specting those reprobated, the Dr. says, “They were 
appointed to wrath for their sins (so says the Confession), 
but it was not for their sins, as we have shown, but 
in the exercise of Sovereignty, that they were rejected.” 
Concerning the part of the Confession we are consider- 
ing, Dr. Shaw affirms—‘ This section describes what is 
usually called the decree of reprobation.” Again, “Some 
who allow of personal and eternal election deny any such 
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thing as reprobation. But the one unavoidably follows 
from the other; for the choice of some must necessarily 
imply the rejection of others. ‘Election and rejection 
are co-relative terms; and men impose upon themselves, 
and imagine that they conceive what is impossible to 
conceive, when they admit election and deny reprobation.’” 
Dr. Shaw is correct in this. Election implies reprobation, 
just as a right hand implies a left, as height implies depth, 
or good implies evil. 

Calvin will, no doubt, be regarded as an authority, 
with all his followers. On this matter he speaks thus— 
“Many, professing a desire to defend the Deity from 
an invidious charge, admit the doctrine of election, but 
deny that any one is reprobated. This they do ignorantly 
and childishly, since there could be no election without 
its opposite, reprobation” (Calv. Inst., vol. ii., p. 560). 

Dr. A. A. Hodge, in a work just published, writes 
concerning that part of the Confession, wherein the U.P. 
Divines of the Edinburgh Presbytery failed to discover 
the doctrine of Reprobation—‘‘ This section teaches that, 
as God has sovereignly destinated persons, called the 
elect, through grace to salvation, so He has sovereignly 
decreed to withhold His grace from the rest.” ‘This 
decree of reprobation, as it is called, . . . consists 
of two elements—(1l.) Negative, inasmuch as it involves 
a determination to pass over these (those ordained to 
dishonour and wrath,) and to refuse to elect them to 
life.” Again—“In its negative aspect, reprobation is 
simply not election, and is absolutely sovereign, resting 
upon His good pleasure alone, since those passed over are 
no worse than those elected” (Com. on the Conf. pp. 74, 75). 

In the face of such evidence respecting the teaching 
of the Confession, might not one be excused, should he 
put the question— Why is it ever denied that this 
standard document teaches the doctrine of unconditional 
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reprobation? Moreover, how can any deny this, who 
maintain the doctrine of unconditional election? Were 
Doctors Shaw and Dick to reply, they would say— 
Those who do so, impose upon themselves, and Calvin 
would charge them with ignorance and childishness (see 
foregoing quotations). It is really too bad—yet, tell it 
not in Gath—that ministers of the Gospel, D.D.’s, more- 
over—leading spirits in a large and influential denomi- 
nation, have deserted the standard of their forefathers, 
while, all the time, they profess most sincerely. to uphold 
it in all good faith. In terms very respectful, they 
acknowledge the old landmarks, but in practice they most 
decidedly disregard some of them, and then, in astonish- 
ing simplicity and marvellous ignorance, boldly affirm that 
these do not exist. Were the shades of Calvin and Knox 
to come forth from the regions of the unseen, would 
they not be ashamed to acknowledge their reputed descend- 
ents? Do not those who deny unconditional reprobation, 
reject, at least, one-balf of the key-stone of Calvin’s arch? 
And this is just as detrimental to the structure, as 
though the whole stone were rejected. Calvinism cannot 
exist without the stone which some modern builders now 
despise. Would not the reformers named, feel wounded 
in the house of their friends? How fatal the thrust of — 
Dr. Thomson, when he said—‘‘ /é is a horrid doctrine, 
_ the doctrine of unconditional reprobation, repudiated by 
every minister and member of our Church.” This is a 
sample of those who would prosecute for heresy, if the 
Confession be departed from. Are not the accusers 
equally heretical with the accused, and more inconsistent? 
By this case, we are reminded of what once transpired 
in Macedonia. Two troublesome fellows had a suit before 
Philip, and, as judge, he ordered the one to flee from 
Macedonia, and the other to pursue. It seems to us 
that, if the U.P. Church is to do anything more in this 
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heresy case, that, failing repentance, she must either 
decide that the accused must flee from her midst, and 
that his accusers must follow in pursuit, or else she must 
appear—what we presume is her true condition—powerless 
to make her profession and her practice square with each 
other. 

We should fain hope, even though it be at the expense 
of Calvinism, that Dr. Thomson is right in his averment 
respecting his church, and the doctrine of reprobation ; 
but if he be, we have after all a melancholy spectacle 
presented—a large section of the Church of Christ, pro- 
fessing to uphold Calvinism, as taught in the Westminster 
Confession of Faith, and yet avowedly treating one of its 
most distinctive elements, as an abhorrent thing. It appears 
visible enough, that many in the U.P. Church have out- 
grown the narrow limits of the Confession, and all that 
is required is, an open and honest acknowledgment of 
this. Why should men ever be ashamed to report pro- 
gress? Would it not be far better to do this, than to 
depart from the Faith of the Church, and acknowledge 
it not? Mere human prudence which endeavours to cover 
up manifest inconsistency, will never pass for Christian 
heroism, or holy boldness. And, if these traits of char- 
acter be necessary everywhere, how much more so in the 
ministry, and in those who lead the theological mind? 
A church’s power and influence, are felt just in proportion 
as her profession and practice agree. And does not the 
church of which we speak suffer already from inconsis- 
tency? Had she been faithful enough to mould her creed 
so as to make it harmonize with her change of belief— 
her double reference theory, her denial of unconditional 
reprobation, &c., she would have been saved that exposure 
ot helplessness, and that pitiable scene of confliction, be- 
tween the two Presbyteries connected with the Gilfillan 
heresy case. In the Presbytery of Dundee, unconditional 
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reprobation was clearly made out, to be a doctrine of the 
Church, and to, be taught in the standards, whereas, in 
the Presbytery of Edinburgh, it was characterized as a 
horrid doctrine, repudiated both by ministers and members. 
On former occasions this Church had cast out good and 
honest men, for fidelity to conscience, and to the Word 
of God, and now laxity respecting matters of conscience 
threatens to introduce disruption, and to paralyze efforts 
for good. We hope for better things, however : God’s hand 
is active and His work He will thrust on, however re- 
luctant men may be to acknowledge it. When the 
Apostle Paul became a Christian, he never attempted 
to persuade men that his beliefs then, were exactly the 
same as they had always been. Neither should our 
U.P. friends try the fruitless task of persuading the re- 
ligious world that they now adhere to the Confession, 
as they have always done, or as their subscription implies. 
Indeed, their present position is a virtual condemnation 
of some of their deeds of excision in the past, and is a 
defence of heresy, if tried by their own standards. The 
Confession of Faith, so far as its Calvinistic elements are 
concerned, can no more stand entire in the U.P. Church 
at the present day, than the god of the Philistines could 
stand in the presence of the ark of the Lord. In the 
last heresy case the Church felt herself powerless to main- 
tain to the full, the claim of the Confession. In duty 
therefore, to man, to the Christian Church, and to God, this 
ought to be acknowledged. It implies a moral dishonesty 
when a Church’s creed does not represent a Church’s Faith. 
Had Mr. Gilfillan stood to his averments, when he 
was accused of heresy, we should have expected a remedy 
soon, but for-the present, it seems retarded—nevertheless, 
it must come. Many looked to one who was expected to 
play the hero’s part, but he fell when he never had a better 
opportunity to stand. He shrunk from leading, when many 
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would have followed. He failed to make a noble achieve- 
ment for the truth of God, and the good of men. His work 
was easy. The house of opposition was divided against 
itself. Had he gone forward to accomplish the work 
which many trusted he had begun, he would have done 
noble service to his creed-bound country, and to the cause 
of a free Gospel. He would have made for himself a lofty 
name, as a patron of true spiritual liberty. He would have 
assisted many to throw off a yoke, which they feel too 
heavy for their consciences to bear, whereas, they are left 
in the sadness of disappointment, and sometimes feel pro- 
voked to say, ‘How are the mighty fallen?” We hope 
however, that the name so distinguished in the field of 
letters, will yet become more distinguished in the field of 
divine truth. A golden opportunity seems lost, but another 
will come, and, may it be taken advantage of, for God has 
a work todo. The Gospel of His grace must be delivered 
from the trammels of the Confession, ere it bless the whole 
earth. 

We trust that our U.P. friends will no longer deny 
that the Confession teaches the doctrine of unconditional 
reprobation. If they do not like it, let them cast it out, or * 
renounce the document that contains it; but let them cease 
from attempting to show that they can consistently sub- 
scribe to the Confession, while at the same time they deny 
its distinctive teaching. The compilers believed in re- 
probation, and the first text they have chosen to prove 
it, is— 

Matt. xi. 25—“‘ At that time Jesus answered and said, I thank thee, 


O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, because thou hast hid these things 
from the wise and prudent, and hast revealed them unto babes.” 


On one occasion Jesus sent out seventy disciples, having 
power to work miracles in His name, and a commission to 
preach the glad tidings of great joy. After a time these 
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disciples returned, and with glad hearts recounted to their 
Lord the happy results which attended their labours (Luke 
x. 17-20). Having given them some counsel, Jesus ad- 
dressed Himself in the words of our text to His. Father 
and their Father saying, “I thank thee,” &c.—literally 
—TI confess to thee—I am in the same mind with thee. 
This full confession of concurrence with the Father, is 
equivalent in substance to—JI thank and adore Thee, “O 
Father, Lord of heaven and earth, because thou hast hid 
these things from the wise and prudent ”’— Wise and 
prudent—sages and the learned (Principal Campbell). The 
terms used by the Saviour, clearly mark out those who 
were wise in their own conceit, wise in repute more than 
in reality—having the wisdom of this world, and of the 
princes thereof, which cometh to nought, being opposed 
to the wisdom of God (1 Cor. ii. 6, 7). “Jesus calls 
them what they called themselves, and what, for this 
world, they might be called.” There can be little doubt 
that Rabbis and Scribes, and individuals having a similar 
power, respecting the political and ecclesiastical affairs 
among the Jews, are pointed out. They had settled in 
‘their own minds that the Messiah must be a temporal 
prince, who would scourge other nations of the earth, 
break the conqueror’s arm, avenge the wrongs of Israel, 
and make Judah stand up proudly, with her foot planted 
on the neck of the Gentile. 

Men with such pride, and selfishness, and vain anti- 
cipations, could meet only with disappointment in Jesus 
Christ, whosegaim was to cast their lofty imaginations 
to the ground, and to establish a spiritual kingdom, with 
subjects meek and lowly in heart, who would seek to save, 
and not to destroy the lives of men. 

By Babes, we must understand sincere, simple-minded, 
childlike men, whose hearts were ready to receive the 
seed of the kingdom—childlike, but not childish souls (Dr. 
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Morison)—humble modest persons, who, having a low esteem 
of their own wisdom, give themselves up to the divine wisdom 
(Dr. Whitby)—simple-hearted persons, who submitted to be 
instructed, and saved in God's own way (Dr. Clarke). 

The question now demanding solution is this—For what 
was the Saviour thankful? Calvin says, “It is because, 
while He was Lord of the whole world, He preferred 
children and ignorant persons to the wise.” A little farther 
on, he adds, it “depends entirely on the will of God, 
that the wise remain blind, while the ignorant and 
unlearned receive the mysteries of the Gospel.” Ac 
cording to his wont, Calvin traces the matter up to 
God’s decrees, and gives us to understand that a certaip 
class see, because of God’s eternal election, and that the 
other class is blind, because reprobated from everlasting. 
The Saviour is thus represented as being thankful, because 
babes ‘were elected, and because the ‘‘ wise and prudent” 
were reprobated. This too, is the doctrine of the Con- 
fession, for our text is chosen to prove that God _ had, 
in eternity, reprobated—ordained to dishonour and wrath, 
all those whom he had not chosen in His decree of elec- 
tion. Christ was not only thankful that those called 
‘babes’ were elected, but literally thankful that those 
denominated “wise and prudent” were reprobated. The 
italics of the Confession mark this out, as being the in- 
terpretation of the text, according to the compilers, and 
according to those who still follow them. Does it not 
seem, however, a difficult thing to separate this interpre- 
tation from a daring impiety /—an impiety which boldly 
affirms that Jesus literally thanks God because He had 
reprobated those who received not the truth. How in- 
consistent! How un-Christ-like! Did not Jesus rejoice 
in spirit, because of the amount of good that was done 
to the souls of men? And would He not have rejoiced 
still more, if others who yet remained in their pride 
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had become as little children, and received the truth of 
God too? In ‘those who had received Him, Jesus saw 
the beginning of a power that would dethrone Satan— 
that would make Him fall from heaven—that would pull 
him from a lofty eminence which, as a usurper, he had 
ascended (Luke x. 18). That which maintains the power 
of Satan on the earth is the existence of those who 
reject the Messiah. But Jesus saw a time when the 
handful of spiritual corn, sown in the earth by the 
seventy whom He sent out, would fill the whole world. 
Then would Satan fall for want of subjects. Seeing this, 
the Saviour rejoiced in spirit and said, “I thank Thee, 
O! Father,” &c. Instead of thanking God, because there 
were reprobates on the earth, He thanked Him because, 
as He looked down through the ages, He saw a time 
when there would be no ungodliness in Jacob—when all 
men would know the Lord, and, like little children, would 
receive divine instruction. 

If the Confession were correct, then we might look at 
Jesus as He stood on the brow of Mount Olivet, and 
see Him weeping over Jerusalem, so nigh to destruction 
because of unbelief, and hear Him saying—‘O that thou 
wouldst know the things that belong to thy peace” 
(there were such things), yet, at the same time we should 
have to regard Him as rejoicing in spiril, and thanking 
His father because those over whom He wept were eternally 
set apart by Him for destruction. An awful Christ must 
this Christ of the Confession be. If any one suppose 
that Christ does not wish to gather in the nobility, and 
those in high rank into the Church of believers, let them 
ponder a few Messianic utterances, which show, that the 
special glory of the Church on earth shall be realized, 
when the rich, the high, and the princely, shall be found 
among the worshippers—“ All they that be fat upon earth 
shall eat and worship” (Ps. xxii. 29), “The rich among the 
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people shall entreat Thy favour” (Ps. xlv. 12). “Yea, 
all kings shall fall down before Him: all nations shall 
serve Him” (Ps. Ixxii. 11). 

As the Saviour came to seek and to save the lost, we 
cannot believe that He was thankful because men were 
irretrievably lost, and doomed to endless woe by God. 
We again ask the question—For what was He thankful ? 
Some reply—Because the results which attended the preach- 
ing of the Seventy were hid from those men who were 
great in influence among the people, but hostile to the 
cause of Jesus. It is supposed that, had they known 
of these first fruits, they would have combined to exter- 
minate the cause of Christ while yet in its infancy, and 
that in this effort would have succeeded but too well. This 
view has nothing noxious init. It has, indeed, something 
to commend it ; but after all, does not seem to give suffi- 
cient cause for the Saviour’s thankfulness. 

The real ground on which Jesus thanked God was 
this—that there were some who had, like little children, 
received the Word of God. That part of the verse 
which runs—-“Thou hast hid these things from the wise 
and prudent,” is not to be emphasized, but to be re- 
garded as a stepping stone to the latter part. Dr. 
Whitby explains well, by a parallel passage, which he 
quotes to illustrate our text—Rom. vi. 17—‘“God be 
thanked, that ye were the servants of sin, but ye have 
obeyed from the heart that form of doctrine which was 
delivered you.” The Apostle’s meaning is evidently this, 
““ Let God be thanked, because ye now obey the doctrine 
of Jesus Christ, though formerly ye were the servants 
of sin.” Principal Campbell quotes as illustrations of 
the text, both the foregoing verse, and also the follow- 
ing—Is. xii. 1. According to the Hebrew it reads thus :— 
“Tord I will praise Thee, because Thou wast angry 


with me, Thine anger is turned away.” The meaning here 
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is—‘“ Lord I will praise Thee, (because) though Thou wast 
angry with me, Thine anger is turned away.” This, indeed, 
is the translation given in our English version. Had our 
text been translated in a similar way, a better meaning 
than that often supposed to be contained in it, would 
have been clearly expressed. It would have read thus :— 
I thank Thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, because, 
though Thou hast hid these things from the wise and prudent, 
Thou hast revealed them unto babes. 

We cannot agree with Calvin, when he says—“I 
consider that Christ includes here, all who are eminent 
in ability and learning, without charging them with any 
Jault; as, on the other hand, He does not represent it 
to be an excellence in any one that he is a little child.” 
Clearly enough, he wishes to teach that God consigns 
one class of men to destruction, not because of any fault 
in them, but because He had so willed it in eternity ; 
and that He reveals Himself savingly to the other class, 
equally irrespective of any cause, or condition, that may 
be in them. This assumes that God acts without reasons ; 
but the Scriptures uniformly teach the contrary. There 
is certainly a kind of excellence in becoming as a little 
child. Christ held up the similitude of a child as a thing 
necessary to the attainment of heaven. Moreover, God 
draws nigh to them who draw nigh unto Him (James 
iv. 8). ‘God resisteth the proud, but giveth grace unto 
the hwmble” (James iv. 6). Every one who improves 
what he possesses shall have more, and he shall have 
in abundance; but he who refuses to improve shall lose 
all that he has (Matt. xxv. 29). These and many similar 
texts go to show, that willingness to receive the lght 
is to God a reason why He gives more light; and that 
hatred of the same affords a ground for withholding 
what he would otherwise bestow. God need not increase 
light to those who shut their eyes against what they 
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already possess. ‘‘ Why should ye be stricken any more? 
Ye will revolt more and more” (Is. i. 5). The revelation 
of God’s will is like the pillar of cloud between the 
Israelites and the Egyptians. It is dark and frowning 
to those who reject His mercy; while it is bright and 
lovely to all who, like little children, receive it. Is not 
this a reason why all men should become as _ babes, 
and willingly receive the instructions of their heavenly 
Father? He will never give encouragement in sin, but 
every encouragement to come out of it. God would 
neither be truly wise, nor truly benevolent, were He 
to give the proud-hearted rebel equal countenance with 
the humble-minded child. In fine, is not the reception 
of pardoning mercy, in God’s own way, the condition of 
His bestowment of it? So that, when Jesus said that 
God had hid, or had not revealed, He simply intimated 
that God had withheld from those who rejected His Gospel, 
because of their rejection, what He had bestowed on 
others who became as little children, that they might 
do His willand enter into the kingdom of heaven. 

Our text certainly teaches, that God does not confer 
so many blessings on the unbeliever as He does on those 
believing. If He did, or if He could in the nature of 
things do so, then there would be no reason for men 
being obedient that they might be rewarded. But it 
certainly knows absolutely nothing of that awful ungod- 
like doctrine—that a great proportion of the human race 
are created solely for the end of being everlastingly 
tormented ; neither does it teach what. the Confession 
assumes, that Christ the Saviour of the world, thanks 
God for having passed by, and ordained some men to 
wrath. To our mind, this is making the Saviour’s own 
sublime words bear false witness against Himself. That 
for which He thanks God is, that there were some 
child-like souls who gladly received His message, and 
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were blessed thereby; and, if thankful for those who 
received Him, would He not have been more thankful 
if others beside had opened the doors of their hearts to 
bid Him welcome? ‘‘ He would have rejoiced still more, 
if the wise and intellectual, as well as the babes, had 
recognized His character and accepted His claims. His 
capacious heart would have been glad, if all Jerusalem, 
and all Judea, and all Galilee, and all the world, had 
suffered themselves to be gathered under the ample wings 
of His protecting care” (Dr. Morison). 

Dear Reader, if you have hitherto rejected His mercy, 
it would give the Saviour cause for rejoicing, were you 
to come now as a little child, and receive His great sal- 
vation. ‘There is joy in the presence of the angels of 
God over one sinner that repenteth” (Luke xv. 10). 


Matt. xi. 26—‘‘ Even so, Father: for so it seemed good in thy sight.” 


This is the second text chosen in the Confession of Faith 
to prove the doctrine of reprobation, but as it immediately 
follows, and merely repeats the sentiments contained in 
the text just considered, we require to make no lengthened 
remarks concerning it. Having praised and thanked His 
Father, in the foregoing verse, the Saviour thus speaks— 
His heart being so full of praise—‘‘ Yes, O Father, I 
do thank Thee, because it seemed good in thy sight, to 
know the proud afar off, but to give grace to the humble.” 
As there is no encouragement held out to the proud as 
such, we would say in the words of Peter—‘ Humble 
yourselves therefore, under the mighty hand of God, that 
He may exalt you in due time” (1 Peter v. 6). 
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Rom. ix. 17 and 18, come next in order, as proofs 
supposed by the compilers to establish their doctrine of 
reprobation. We refer the reader to what we have al- 
ready said in our exposition of these texts, and invite 
him to judge as to whether or not they afford any evi- 
dence to show that God willed in eternity, to set apart a 
great mass of the human race, for no other end than 
eternal destruction. 


Rom. ix. 21—‘‘ Hath not the potter power over the clay, of the same 
lump to make one vessel unto honour, and another unto dishonour ?” 


We shall now see if this verse will prove the terrible 
doctrine of the Confession. It asks the question, “ Hath 
not the potter power over the clay?’ We answer, most 
assuredly He has—unlimited sovereign power. But there 
is nothing in this to show, that He exercises it as the 
Confession affirms. Though God has power over all flesh, 
it cannot on that account be affirmed, that He disposed 
of all in a bygone eternity, by electing some uncondi- 
tionally, and by appointing all others to unavoidable 
woe—decreeing all their wickedness in order to fit them 
for their dreadful doom. We cannot explain our text 
better than by reading the original passage, from which 
it is quoted—Jer. xvii. 1-6, “The word which came to 
Jeremiah, from the Lord, saying, Arise, and go down to 
the potter’s house, and there I will cause thee to hear 
my words. Then I went down to the potter’s house, 
and, behold, he wrought a work on the wheels. And the 
vessel that he made of clay was marred in the hand of 
the potter: so he made it again another vessel, as seemed 
good to the potter to make it. Then the word of the Lord 
came to me, saying, O house of Israel, cannot I do with 
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you as this potter? Saith the Lord. Behold, as the clay 
is in the potter’s hand, so are ye in mine hand, O house 
of Israel.” 

On this passage observe— 

lst—The potter is the representative of God. “O Lord 
Thou art our Father; we are the clay, and Thou our 
potter ” (Is. lxiv. 8). 

2nd—God settles the destinies of men according to their 
faith, or unbelief, while on the earth. The clay was in 
His hand, and its permanent condition was fixed after 
it was created, and not in eternity before it existed. 

3rd—- No potter would make vessels for the purpose 
of breaking them to pieces. He would be a madman, 
who would act with no other design in view, than to 
make the most of his clay into vessels which he would 
utterly destroy, for the purpose of showing the glory of 
his power. This would be an insane waste of economy. 
Had it been the custom of the potter to act thus, could 
we suppose that God would ever have endorsed his con- 
duct by saying—‘“ Cannot I do with men, as this potter 
does with his clay ?” 

4th—The potter’s clay was all “of the same lump.” 
It was not divided by a prior decree into elect and repro- 
bate clay. This teaches that all men come into the world 
alike. No one is chosen, and no one is rejected by any 
eternal decree. 

5th—The potter’s clay being all of one kind, he wished 
to make all his vessels of honour. He wrought for this 
himself. Consequently it was only when the vessel be- 
came marred while he was working with it, that, rather 
than lose it wholly, he made it into a vessel intended 
for a less honourable use. The conclusion from this is 
plain. God is working with the desire of making all 
His creatures into vessels of honour, but, like the vessel 
that was in the potter’s hand, some become marred, marred 
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indeed, by persistent unbelief; and if that be continued 
in by the sinner, there is no course open for God but to 
make that soul a monument of His holy displeasure toward 
sin. God claims to have this right—‘‘ Cannot I do with 
you as this potter?’ Cannot I appoint the believer to 
honour, and the unbeliever to dishonowr ? Most assuredly 
God can act thus. Let all, therefore, honour Him by faith 
in the work of His Son ; and He will honour us, by making 
us kings and priests to reign with Himself. We have 
now seen that in the “potter and the clay,” there is 
nothing to prove the awful decree of eternal, uncondi- 
tional reprobation, as set forth in the Confession, but 
that everything contained in the parable disproves it. 


Rom. ix. 22, and 2nd Tim. ii. 19, are next adduced 
to prove the doctrine of reprobation, but we refer the 
reader to expositions of these texts already given. We 
do this in perfect confidence, because we know that, by 
no legitimate exegesis can they supply what the Con- 
fession here demands. 

We now pass on to the consideration of 2nd Tim., ii. 20— 


**But in a great house there are not only vessels of gold and of 
silver, but also of wood and of earth; and some to honour, and some 
to dishonour.” 


It now becomes our task to see whether this text may 
not prove that God did, in eternity, pass by and ordain 
some men to dishonour and wrath. If it serve the end 
for which it is chosen by the compilers, we shall find 
that the vessels of dishonour were such, because God 
had so ordained; but, in the text, there is the utter 
absence of every thing that might look like a decree of 
God. There is simply the delineation of the condition 
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of the Church as it is actually found. It would be a 
very great mistake, indeed, were any one to affirm that 
everything which he saw in an empire was the direct 
result of the Sovereign’s decrees. Are there not many 
things in every kingdom on the earth contrary to the 
laws and edicts of the king? So with the Church of 
God; and if members act inconsistently, or fall back into 
sin, becoming vessels of dishonour, we are not at 
liberty to say that all this is owing to the decree of 
God. To affirm that it is, is not only to make an 
assumption which can never be proven, but to ascribe 
all apostacy to the will of God, who is said to have 
decreed all things according to His good pleasure, and 
to tread with unhallowed feet on holy ground. The mere 
fact that some men are found vessels of honour, and 
some vessels of dishonour, is no proof whatever that they 
are thus by eternal decree. 

The Confession farther assumes that the “great house” 
spoken of in the text, denotes the world; and that the 
vessels of honowr and dishonour mean the elect and the 
reprobate. The latter class, of course, is looked upon 
as being outside the Church of God altogether. This 
position, however, will not readily be granted, even by 
many who are friends of the Confession. Calvin thus 
gives his opinion—‘ Commentators are not agreed, how- 
ever, whether the great house means the Church alone, 
or the world; and, indeed, the context rather leads us 
to understand it as denoting the Church; for Paul is 
not now reasoning about strangers, but about God’s own 
family.” Calvin understands that all the vessels used 
in this “great house” are useful and appropriate—“ While 
the side-board and the table glitter with gold and silver, 
the kitchen is furnished with vessels of wood and of 
earthenware.” By the vessels of honour and dishonour, 
Whitby understands orthodox, and heterodox Christians. 
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“There are also, in such houses, vessels employed—some 
in a more honourable, others in a less honourable office. 
To these he seems also to compare the same persons” 
(Clarke). ‘But it is to be expected in the Church, as 
in any great family, that all shall not be equally good” 
(Hammond). “ Vessels of clay, such as potters make, 
are appropriated to meaner uses than those made of 
gold and silver” (MacKnight). “There will be in the 
Church of God, persons of different characters who will 
meet with very different treatment” (Doddridge). ‘‘ Some 
to most honourable uses, as drinking vessels, and vessels 
to contain costly viands, and some to less honourable pur- 
poses, connected with cooking, &c. The same thing is 
to be expected in the Church” (Barnes). These citations 
may be enough to make the reader pause, ere he grant 
the interpretation assumed by the Confession—that the 
vessels of dishonowr are reprobates, and in virtue of 
God’s decree. The compilers ought never to have advanced 
such a doctrine on grounds of evidence that would not 
be conceded by many of the most respectable expositors. 

The figure used by the Apostle is that of a great house. 
By this he represents the Church. No doubt there were 
some who troubled Timothy, and erred concerning the 
faith. Thereby he might fear great evil and degeneracy, 
because of different grades among Christians—some being 
highly developed and useful in a high capacity, while others 
were less developed, and characterized by irregularities ; 
which might lead Timothy to think, that such could not 
belong to the Church, and could be of no service in it. 
Lest he should be thus influenced, the Apostle brings before 
his mind a representation of the Church of God, under the 
figure of a great house ; and shows him, that in such a house, 
there are vessels used for higher and vessels used for lower 
purposes, yet all are useful in their own place; so also with 
the Church—some of her members raising solid structures 
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which shall endure, while others build wood, hay and 
stubble. The latter class are similar to those represented 
as wooden and earthenware vessels, yet they shall be saved, 
though their works may suffer loss in part. The Apostle’s 
figure cannot allow the teaching of the Confession, for in 
great houses, vessels, however mean their use, are never 
made merely to be destroyed, but to be used. Destruction 
is not contemplated respecting them at all, neither is it 
contemplated regarding the vessels in the great house of 
the Church. It will now be seen that the Confession is 
very far astray, in supposing that the wooden or earthen- 
ware vessels are intended only to be everlastingly destroyed. 

Supposing that we grant the assumption, that vessels of 
honour, and of dishonour, as mentioued in the text, denote 
those inside, and those outside the Church respectively, 
we could not yet find any evidence to show that they 
were eternally decreed by God to be in these different 
conditions. This is the position taken up by the Con- 
fession, and yet on its own ground there is no resting 
place to be found, for the dark dogma of reprobation. 
But when we abide by the teaching of the text, and 
discover that both classes of vessels are within the Church, 
and employed by God in His service, nothing can appear 
more flagrant as a mistake, than the selection of this verse 
to prove the doctrine in question. 


In connection with our present subject, we may 
note, Ist--That the term dishonour is not uniformly 


applied to the unbelieving. The body of the righteous 
‘is sown in dishonour” (dtuia—the same word that is 
used in our text), but “it is raised in glory” (1 Cor. 
xv. 43). “Dishonour” as used by Paul in his epistle 
to Timothy, does not imply wselessness. The culinary 
article may be as useful in its own place, as the gold 
and silver vessels are in theirs. 

2nd— There are different degrees among Christians. 
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There are babes in Christ, and there are men in Christ. 
There are those who are wearing crowns of honour— 
crowns of glory—having been long found in the way of 
righteousness ; while there are others in a lower position, 
being only newly entered on the service of the “great 
house,” and having much to unlearn, as well as much to 
learn. From this initiatory condition, there are many ascend- 
ing grades, till we come up to the “ perfect man,” whose 
peaceful end is near. Some have but begun to ascend, 
while others behold, from their lofty eminence, the King 
in His beauty, and the land that is afar off. Seeing that 
men are so apt to judge from their own stand point, and 
to judge those who may be inferior, at the expense of 
charity, there is no wonder though even Timothy was 
reminded that lower types of Christians were doing a 
certain amount of service within that “great house ”— 
the Church of God. It is here indicated that there is 
much room for Christian duty, for kindness, for patience 
and forbearance, for brotherly love, for mutual encourage- 
ment and admonition, for esteem and forgiveness, seeing 
all are brethren in Christ, fellow-workmen together, 
servants, though “ unprofitable,” of the same great Master. 

3rd—Men have much to do themselves in promoting 
their advancement in divine things. The Apostle states 
in the verse following our text that “If a man therefore 
purge himself from these, he shall be a vessel unto honour, 
sanctified and meet for the master’s use.” That is, if he 
separate himself from imperfections, he shall cease to be 
a wooden, or an earthenware vessel, used only in culinary 
service, and shall become a vessel of silver or gold, to be 
used more closely to the Master’s hand—to serve nearer 
to Christ, who is the great head of the living temple— 
the Church. This is enough to pomt out to any one 
the gross and dangerous mistake made by the Confes- 
sion, It takes for granted, that a certain number was 
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reprobated from all eternity, and that that number must 
be lost, whereas the verse just quoted, shows the way 
by which vessels of dishonowr may, and ought, to become 
vessels of honowr. It is therefore clear beyond dispute, 
that the vessels of dishonour cannot have the meaning 
attaching to them, which is assumed by the Confession 
of Faith. Should it be said, that they denote unbelievers, 
then they may “purge” themselves from their unbelief, 
and become sanctified vessels. Or, should they be re- 
garded as children of God, having yet many imperfections 
belonging to them, then they may also “purge” themselves 
from these, and be at once advanced to positions of higher 
honour. ‘Thus, in whatever way we understand the 
Apostle, it is clear that his teaching points out the 
highway to promotion, as open to all. Dear Reader, 
‘ress toward the mark for the prize of the high calling 
of God in Christ Jesus.” 


Jude, verse 4—‘‘ For there are certain men crept in unawares, who 
were before of old ordained to this condemnation, ungodly men, turning 
the grace of God into lasciviousness, and denying the only Lord God, 
and our Lord Jesus Christ.” 


This is the next text added to the long list which is 
adduced in the Confession, to prove the doctrine of eternal 
reprobation. We shall now explain it, and thus allow 
the reader to judge for himself. The character of the 
men spoken of by the Apostle, first invites our atten- 
tion. They were “ungodly.” They were, no doubt, 
cunning men, getting in among the followers of Christ, 
as wolves in sheep’s clothing. The same individuals seem 
to be described by Peter (Epistle 2nd, uu. 1), who desig- 
nates them, “false teachers.” Several expositors point 
out the Nicolaitans as the heretics denounced by the 
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Apostles. These men taught that there was no divine 
obligation in marriage; consequently they lived in gross 
immorality, and hardened themselves into the belief that 
there was no fear of future punishment, because God’s 
goodness and mercy were great. They thus perverted 
the grace of God, to serve lascivious ends. The Saviour 
Himself speaks of them, and declares that He hates their 
doctrine (Rev. ii. 6,15). They were truly anti-Christs, for 
they denied the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Having glanced at their character, it now becomes us 
to ask, what is predicated of them? The text affirms 
that they “were before of old ordained to this condem- 
nation.” But what does this mean? The Confession, 
which is ever the advocate of dark and dismal things, 
assumes that they were from eternity ordained to dis- 
honour and wrath, so that they were found exactly as 
God had decreed them to be. Why, then, should God 
find fault with them? Were they not working out His 
will? And if so, why did the Saviour say that He hated 
their deeds and their doctrine? ‘ But what if our trans- 
lators, had thought fit to have rendered the words, vada: 
mpoyeypaumevor—of old fore-written of as persons who 
would, through their own sin and folly, become the 
proper subjects of this condemnation, where had the 
harm been? Plain Christians had not been troubled with 
dark, doubtful, and perplexing thoughts about reprobation” 
(Mat. Henry). 

Observe—The term rendered in the text of cold is 
never applied in the New Testament to eternity. It may 
be translated long ago, as in Matt. xi. 21, or any while 
as in Mark xv. 44,—‘‘ Whether He had been any while 
dead.” It refers to time past, but indefinitely. ‘‘ What- 
ever may be referred to by that ‘ordaining to condem- 
nation,’ this word will not prove that it was an eternal 
ordination ”’ (Barnes.) 
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Observe, also, That the word translated before ordained 
has no right to that meaning whatever. Literally and 
etymologically, the verb means, to write before. It is 
applied in some cases, to the putting up of a public notice, 
or to the putting up of one’s name who was proscribed, 
and also to the calling of an assembly by a notice being 
put up before. (For these uses the reader who knows 
Greek can consult the Lexicons). In the New Testa- 
ment the verb occurs only in four places. Thus :—Rom. 
xv. 4“ Whatsoever things were written afore time, were 
written for our learning.” Gal. ii. 1—‘“ Jesus Christ hath 
been evidently set forth.” Eph. ui. 3—“As I wrote afore 
in few words.” The only other place is in the text, where 
it is rendered, without the shadow of authority, before or- 
dained. ‘To afford the reader a little more evidence, we 
shall submit a few citations—‘‘Jude means that these 
wicked teachers had their punishment before written, that 
is, foretold in what is written concerning the wicked 
Sodomites, and rebellious Israelites, whose crimes were 


the same with theirs” (Dr. Macknight). ‘Such as were 
long ago proscribed and condemned wm the most public 
manner. . . . . It is as ridiculous as it is absurd 


to look unto such words for a decree of eternal reprobation, 
&c., such a doctrine being as far from the Apostle’s mind 
as from that of Him in whose name he wrote” (Dr. Clarke). 
““Greek—of whom it was before written that this should 
be their condemnation” (Whitby). ‘“ Who were written of 
long ago unto this judgment” (Trans. of Douay Bible). 
“Described and registered to this condemnation, by God’s 
righteous sentence denounced against crimes like theirs” 
(Doddridge.) “The Greek word properly means to write 
before . . . . This passage should not be adduced 
to prove that God has from all eternity, by an arbitrary 
decree, ordained a certain portion of the race to destruc- 
tion” (Barnes). “ Porewritten of” (Hammond). “ Fore- 
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written” (Fausset). “They were of old foretold by Enoch 
(verse 14), and afterwards marked out by the written 
word” (Bengel). “Who have been sometime past /ore- 
written of, for this judgment” (Calvin’s Editor). Though 
inclining to favour our authorized version, Poole says— 
“ Greek—/ore-written, i.e. of whom it was formerly written 
or foretold, viz., by Christ, and his Apostles.” 

Fore-written must now be allowed to stand in place 
of ‘before ordained,” which our translators have inac- 
curately put into the text. But in what sense were these 
ungodly men fore-written respecting punishment? Some 
suppose, by having their sad end symbolized by the de- 
struction which came upon those Israelites who fell in 
the wilderness, by reason of unbelief (verse 5); by the 
punishment that overtook the fallen angels (verse 6), 
and also by the awful destiny of Sodom and Gomorrah 
(verse 7). Others, again, think that the prophecy of 
Enoch (see verses 14, 15)—that the Lord would execute 
judgement on all the ungodly, was a fore-writing, or a 
prediction of the punishment of those ungodly men, who 
in Jude’s day, were injuring the Church. — 

It is also believed by some, that the fore-writing respect- 
ing the destruction of these false teachers, was by the 
Apostles of Jesus Christ (see verses 17, 18). Some also 
think, that Jude refers to what was fore-told by Christ 
Himself concerning false teachers. There appears to us 
no good reason why we should exclude any one of 
these views, or why we should adopt only one of them. 
Both symbolically, and literally, the awful doom of all 
such wicked men as those false teachers were, was clearly 
predicted. Jude mentions several predictions, and pre- 
cedents, as if to give accumulated evidence that the sad 
end of wickedness may be clearly seen, notwithstanding 
all the declarations of the ungodly to the contrary. (In 
following the explanation of this text, the reader will 
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profit much by having the Epistle of Jude before him). 

Observe, Ist—-If these ungodly men had been fore- 
ordained to condemnation, surely we would have met 
with a notice of this somewhere, seeing Jude refers to 
written precedents or prophecies. But while there are 
many predictions, saying, “ Woe to the wicked, it shall 
be ill with him,” there is no evidence in all God’s Word 
to show that any one is foreordained to condemnation. 
To foretell the evil that shall come upon defiant wicked- 
ness, is a very different thing from foreordaining men to 
wickedness, and condemnation. 

Observe, 2nd—There is no passing by, or reprobation 
to be found in the text; simply the assignment to con- 
demnation, of men already found ungodly, and denying, 
both by practice and precept, “the only Lord God, and 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Observe, 3rd—There is no precedent of escape that 
might encourage the ungodly to live in sin. If they 
neglect the great salvation, how shall they escape? Not 
even though they should join hand-in-hand. Out of Christ 
there is no hope for the guilty; let them, therefore, 
flee at once to the city of their refuge. Its gates are 
open. Flee without delay. 


1st Peter, ii. 8—‘‘ Anda stone of stumbling, and a rock of offence, 
even to them who stumble at the word, being disobedient ; whereunto 
also they wei'e appointed.” 


This closes the list of proofs chosen for the purpose 
of supporting the doctrine of reprobation; so that, if it 
fail to meet the demand made by the compilers, we must 
conclude that they have been utterly unable to establish 
the doctrine in question. 

Observe, Ilst—The stone at which some men stumbled, 
and the rock at which the same parties are offended, is 
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none other than Jesus Christ the Saviour (see Is. xxviii. 
16). Christ comes between the sinner and his everlast- 
ing destruction, but He appears in a form different from 
that which many have conceived for themselves. And 
such is the delusiveness of sin, that instead of building 
upon Him, they stumble against Him, and become offended. 

Observe, 2nd—They who stumble are disobedient. There 
could be no stumbling in obedience, therefore their own 
disobedience is the cause of their stumbling and blindness. 
Calvin’s interpretation, in itself, is surely blasphemous. 
Concerning those who stumble, he affirms “That they 
had been appointed to unbelief, as Pharoah is said to 
have been set up for this end, that he might resist God, 
and all the reprobate are destined for the same purpose.” 
This amounts to saying that all the reprobate are appointed 
by God, to resist Him-—to live in unbelief. That is, they 
are appointed to disobedience ; but if God appointed to 
disobedience, would not that very thing become obedience ? 
How could any man be disobedient to God, if he did 
that to which God had appointed him? Calvin’s editor, 
however, differs from him, and explains thus :—‘ They, 
being disobedient, or unbelieving, were destined to stumble 
at the word, and thereby to fall and be broken” (Isa. 
vill. 14,15). This gives us the right meaning, and is con- 
curred with by many. Concerning those who stumble, 
Clement of Rome says, “They were appointed, not that 
they should sim, but that, sinning, they should be punished.” 
Dr. MacKnight modifies the translation somewhat, and 
reads thus :—‘ The disobedient stumble against the word, 
to which, verily, they were appointed.” That is, the 
unbeliever is appointed to fall, because of his unbelief. 
According to the punctuation of Griesbach and Leusden, 
we should translate thus:—TZhey who disbelieve the word 
stumble, to which, indeed, they were appointed. It is not 
said that men are appointed to unbelief, but that, as 
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unbelievers, they are appointed to fall. They cannot stand, 
as such, before God. Doddridge explains thus :—“ They, 
being disobedient to the divine revelation, stwmble at the 
word of the Gospel, which contains this awful testimony, 
and bring inevitable ruin on themselves.” Many expositors 
substantially agree with the interpretation we have ad- 
vanced, but no one expresses it more clearly than John 
Wesley—“ They who believe not stumble, and fall, and 
perish for ever; God having appointed, from all eternity, 
he that believeth not shall be damned.” 

Note, lst—Only those who believe not God’s Word 
stumble and fall. We would, therefore, invite the unbe- 
leving to faith at once, for ‘‘ whosoever shall fall on this 
stone shall be broken.” } 

2nd—The unbeliever, as such, has nothing to expect 
but punishment. If he rise not through Christ, he will 
fall on account of Him, for He is for the rising and 
falling of many in Israel. He is the savour of death 
unto death to them who believe not. This solemn truth 
makes life an earnest thing, and calls on the unbelieving 
soul to close with Christ in terms of faith, without delay. 

3rd—Christ is put in the way of sinners, not to cause 
their fall, but that, through Him, they might be saved. 
It is only when they walk in the darkness of unbelief 
that they stumble upon Him. This stumbling, however, 
intimates, that they cannot get to destruction without 
having an opportunity of discovering that Christ is between 
them and the doom to which they hasten. 

4th—In God appointing the unbeliever to punishment, 
is there any evidence at all that a portion of the race 
is doomed from all eternity to endless woe? None what- 
ever; it only intimates that men are appointed to punish- 
ment, because they refuse to believe on the only begotten 
Son of God. Does not the reader rejoice to see that the 
dismal doctrine of reprobation is nowhere to be found in 
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all God’s Word? The Confession of Faith, however for- 
midable, is unable to establish it. The dark cloud must 
flee before the lght of eternal truth. The horizon must 
be cleared, that God Himself may be revealed. The 
various gods which men have painted, have much that 
is earthly. We look for the Lord from heaven. He is 
a sun to shine on all—a Father to love all—a light to 
enlighten all; for He is light, and in Him is no dark- 
ness at all. He loves all His creatures, and would extend 
pardoning mercy to every one of them, provided they would 
receive it in the way of righteousness and Gospel truth. 

While we emphatically reject the doctrine of reprobation, 
as taught in the Confession, we do not deny that there 
is a sense in which it is to be found in Scripture. But, 
as Dr. Shaw, in his Exposition of the Confession, (p. 53,) 
remarks—/¢ bears in Scripture a different sense from the 
theological. This is true, but it seems strange. Ought 
not the only theological sense to be exactly that which is 
taught in God’s Word? It is, assuredly, confusing to 
have one kind of reprobation in theology, and another 
in Scripture. That alone is genuine which is taught in 
the revelation of God, but what means it? There is a 
term (dcx:uos,) which occurs seven times in the New 
Testament. It means, literally, examined or tested—and 
if that which was examined stood the test, then it was 
said to be approved. That is, approved after trial. Hence, 
in six cases out of the seven, it is translated approved ; 
and, in the seventh, ¢ried. In Scripture, the term is 
applied to persons, and means approved, but only after 
having the opportunity of being put on trial. 

There is another word (décimos) which is exactly the 
opposite of the foregoing. Its proper, and etymological 
import is wnapproved, after having been tried. It occurs 
eight times in the New Testament, and in six out of the 
eight, it is translated ‘ reprobate,” or ‘reprobates ;” once 
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“a castaway,” and once “ rejected.” Had the translators’ 
kept up the proper antithetic relationship existing between 
the former term and the latter, they would have given us 
unapproved or unapproved of, instead of “ reprobate,” and 
“‘reprobates.” This would have given us the proper mean- 
ing, and would have prevented that confusion, which 
results from the use of a term, which in the theology of 
the Confession, has a very different meaning. The term 
reprobate in Scripture conveys the idea only of being wn- 
approved of, and not arbitrarily so, for it always implies 
a foregoing trial. A passage from Cruden’s Concordance 
may benefit the reader :—“In Greek this word among 
Metallists is used to signify any metal that will not 
endure the trial, or when ¢ried that betrays itself to be 
adultrate.” Speaking of the contests in the Grecian 
games he says, ‘‘He that loses the game and prize, 
that doth not run or strive according to the laws of 
the game, and so overcome, is said to mis-carry (to be 
unapproved) in the race, and so to lose the reward.” 

In no case can the thing referred to in Scripture, denote 
or imply an act of God in eternity, which consigns without 
trial to eternal woe. TF aul applies it as a thing possible 
to himself, and as being conditioned on his own conduct, 
thus :-—“I keep under my body, and. bring it into subject- 
tion; lest that by any means, when I have preached to 
others, I myself should be @ castaway,”—one unapproved of, 
but only after having had trial on the race course. In 
Heb. vi. 8, we read—‘‘ But that (the earth) which beareth 
thorns and briers is rejected” — unapproved of. Only, 
however, after its fruits were seen to be bad, and not 
before it got time to be tried. In 2 Cor. xiii. 7, we 
have both the terms we have referred to—‘‘ Now I pray 
to God that ye do no evil; not that we should appear 
approved, but that ye should do that which is honest, 
though we be as reprobates’—as men unapproved. Lange’s 
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translation is—‘‘ Not that we should appear approved, but 
that ye should do what is good, though we be as unapy 
proved.” No Greek scholar can reject this reading. 
Trench says, the former term denotes, “that which 
endures the proof,” whereas the latter “that which fails.” 

Let us now apply practically what has been advanced. 
All men are on trial for eternity. All those who stand 
by faith, and endure the trial to the end, are approved 
of by Ged, and are received into everlasting habitations, 
with the blessing of God upon their heads. But all those 
who neglect, or reject the Saviour, and live in their sins, 
will fail to stand before God, 


“*Tn judgment therefore shall not stand 
Such as ungodly are,” 


but shall be unapproved of, and hence, banished from the 
_ presence of God, and from the glory of his power. Such 
men shall be “‘enapproved of concerning the faith” (2 Tim. 
ii. 8). In view of this possibility, we would remind the 
reader of Paul’s injunction to Timothy—“ Study to shew 
thyself approved unto God” (2 Tim. ii. 15). We have 
thus given an outline of what may be called the reproba- 
tion of Scripture (although the term is an unhappy one). 
It is not only different from, but is diametrically opposed 
to the reprobation taught in the Confession. There, God 
is represented as having, from eternity, decreed a great 
mass of the race to eternal perdition, and without afford- 
ing any opportunity of trial at all. Whereas the Scriptures 
show, that men are wnapproved of, or rejected, only after 
they have been put on trial, with a view to their salvation, 
and have rejected all the endearments of heaven, and 
refused. the salvation which is in Christ. Both systems 
cannot be true, therefore Reader, between the Scriptures, 
and the Confession, which will you adopt? Between God 
and men, whom will you follow ? 


’ 
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VIII—‘‘ The doctrine of this high mystery of predestination is to be 
handled with special prudence and care, that men attending the will 
of God revealed in his word, and yielding obedience thereunto, may, 
from the certainty of their effectual vocation, be assured of their 
eternal election. So shall this doctrine afford matter of praise, rever- 
ence, and admiration of God, and of humility, diligence, and abundant 
consolation, to all that sincerely obey the Gospel.” 


This is the last Section in the Third Chapter of the 
Confession. It treats of the way in which predestination 
should be handled. But it would be quite out of place 
in us to speak of handling a doctrine when we do not 
believe that it exists. Predestination we do find, but cer- 
tainly very different in sense from that set forth by the com- 
pilers. If we cannot get their doctrine within the precints 
of God’s Word, we shall certainly fail to discover any 
passages directing us how to use it. We shall therefore 
make only a few general remarks on the above section, 
and the texts attached to it. 

If the Predestination of the Confession be a mystery 
so high, and a thing requiring such prudence and care 
in the handling of it, how could the compilers be sure 
that they succeeded in proving it from God’s Word? How 
did they define it with such confidence? How were they 
sure that they understood it? And if they did understand 
it, how could it remain any longer a mystery? Moreover, 
how strangely inconsistent does it seem, to find a mystery 
in a creed-book—a book to be believed by all who stand 
by it? If it contains a doctrine which is a “ high mystery ” 
to the great and the learned, how can the more common 
people understand it at all? They are required to believe 
that which they know not—a belief which is only a 
delusion. 

To make good from Scripture this part of the section 
on which we have been remarking, the compilers have 
chosen 
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Rom. ix. 20—‘‘ Nay but, O man, who art thou that repliest against 
God? Shall the thing formed, say to him that formed it, Why hast thou 
made me thus ?” 


We certainly fail to discover any applicability in this 
text. Aithough we do reply against the “high mystery ” 
of the Confession, we are not thereby replying against 
God but simply against the doctrine of the compilers. 
Granting, that as the “thing formed” we find fault, it 
is not with the predestination of God, but with that of 
men. How very foolish it is for men to indentify them- 
selves and their opinions with God and His revelation. 
As the heavens are high above the earth, so do the 
thoughts and ways of God, transcend the thoughts and 
ways of men. 


Rom. xi. 33—O the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and 
knowledge of God! how wunsearchable are his judgments, and his 
ways past finding out ! 


By looking to the index it will be found out where 
this text is already explained—only let it be remarked, that 
here it is equally inapplicable with the foregoing one. Its 
theme is mercy, and to the doctrine of predestination, it 
is an utter stranger, and therefore it cannot teach how 
it should be handled. One thing it does however, it 
shows that it is beyond the power of men to get into 
the counsels of eternity, with which some pretend to have 
a large acquaintance, and to discover their doctrine of 
decrees, &c., for “ how wnsearchable are His judgments, and 
His ways past finding out |” 


Deut. xxix. 29—‘‘The secret things belong unto the Lord our God; 
but those things which are revealed belong unto us and to our children 
for ever, that we may do all the words of this law.” 


Had the compilers chosen this text to prove that men 
could have nothing to do whatever with the “high mystery 
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of predestination,’ then we might have concurred with 
them ; but as it is, we cannot perceive any propriety in 
their choice. For, lst—If secret things belong unto the 
Lord, and predestination be a high mystery, or a secret 
thing, then, certainly, no human hand should ever pre- 
sume to touch it. The compilers should never have 
dared to intermeddle with it. 2nd—lIf, on the other hand, 
those things which are revealed belong unto us, and if it be 
one of these, then it is no longer a mystery, and, as 
such, cannot be presented as an article of faith. 

Both the writers and the supporters of the Confession 
seem to regard predestination as a secret thing, in one 
sense, and as a revealed thing in another; but, in so 
far as secret, men can know nothing about it, cannot 
even tell whether it may exist. Moreover, it involves 
a contradiction to assume acquaintance with that which 
is admutiedly unknown. A secret revelation never can exist. 

Another part of Section VIII. runs thus :— 


**That men attending the will of God, revealed in his word, and 
yielding obedience thereunto, may, from the certainty of their effectual 
vocation, be assured of their eternal election.” 


There is great danger in this teaching. Its tendency 
is to make the soul look for an effectual call, which is 
supposed to come with irresistible power to the elect. It 
sinks into insignificance the importance of faith in Jesus 
Christ, and the obligation under which sinners rest, to 
believe without delay and be saved. It presupposes that 
the means of salvation are not ready till an effectual call 
come; and, for the evidence of that call, the soul is 
taught to look within, whereas God says, “ Look unto 
me, and be ye saved all the ends of the earth.” So 
great is the delusion with many, that the anxious soul 
is busied, even to distraction, watching the indications 
of self, while the invitation of God is treated as an idle 
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tale. The teaching of the Confession is thus expounded 
by Dr. Shaw—‘“ Their eternal election must remain a 
profound secret, until it be discovered to them by their 
effectual calling in time.” We ask the candid reader, 
whether this doctrine is not calculated to make men turn 
away from the Gospel, which “is the power of God unto 
salvation to every one that believeth,’ and to cause them 
wait in the hope of a something never promised, and never 
bestowed—an irresistible operation of the Spirit of God. 

To prove their teaching in the part last cited, the 
compilers quote 2nd Peter, i. 1O— | 

‘Wherefore the rather, brethren, give diligence to make your calling 
and election sure: for if ye do these things, ye shall never fall.” 

It is difficult to believe that this text had been chosen 
in deliberation, for there could scarcely be anything more 
effective in upsetting the whole system of election taught 
in the Confession. If election be wholly settled in eternity, 
how can any diligence of man make it sure? Can the 
decree of God fail? Ifthe compilers be correct in saying 
that election is wholly unconditional, how can the conduct 
of men make it sure? Moreover, Peter teaches, that 
unless certain things be done, men may fail respecting 
election. This is perfectly consistent with the Scripture 
doctrine, that the elect are chosen ‘“ through sanctification 
of the spirit and belief of the truth,” but is utterly opposed 
to that set forth in the Confession. 

The next part of Section VIII. is as follows :— 


**So shall this doctrine afford matter of praise, reverence, and admira- 
tion of God.” 

It may, to those who think that they are safely 
included in an eternal decree themselves, and who can 
look with stoical indifference on all those who have 
nothing to await them, but an awful eternity of woe, 
though not in themselves any worse than those who 
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think that they were chosen from all eternity. But what 
praise, or reverence, or admiration could it elicit from 
those who are earnestly invited to life, if, after all, they 
are irrevocably doomed to death? 

Eph. i. 6, and Rom. xi. 33, are the only texts attached 
to this part. The former does, indeed, teach, that when 
God confers sonship on believers, it is that they should 
be to the praise of the glory of His grace, but neither 
of them bears the slightest reference to the praise, rever- 
ence, or admiration of God, said to be afforded by the 
election taught in the Confession. The reader will see 
by the index, where the above verses are already explained. 

The last part of the last Section of the chapter is this— 


*“And of humility, diligence, and abundant consolation, to all that 
sincerely obey the Gospel.” 


How can the “high mystery of predestination” be 
calculated to teach humility? Does it not rather seem 
that those who regard themselves as eternally chosen, 
are inclined to take an idea of spiritual pride, or self 
importance, while, in another class a hidden grudge, aris- 
ing from an apprehension of being rejected, tends to 
encourage rebellion in the heart. They know not that love, 
which begets itself when believed. As to “diligence,” 
how can that be encouraged, if it be believed that men 
were chosen in eternity, and without any respect whatever, 
to anything that they could, or would do? Moreover, if 
the decree cannot be changed, no want of dilligence on 
their part can make them fall. And further, every state 
in which they may be found, is said to be according to 
decree, all things being foreordained—all the means in 
every end. Then again, if no diligence will avail for 
those passed by, what encouragement is there for them? 
Let the Confession assert what it may, its doctrine of 
predestination is fitted only for bringing the lethargy of 
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death on saint and sinner. J¢ affirms, however, that 
the doctrine in question affords ‘abundant consolation 
to all that sincerely obey the Gospel.” Is not this like 
throwing dust in the eyes?—just as if, after all, obedience 
to the Gospel were the turning point of consolation, &c., 
whereas the system of the Confession traces every grace, 
and every consolation to an unconditional decree in 
eternity. Who could have ‘abundant consolation” from 
the doctrine that some men were eternally chosen to life, 
while others were hopelessly doomed to endless woe, 
although bone of the same bone, and flesh of the same 
flesh, with those chosen? If any man think himself elected, 
and yet feel satisfied, yea consoled, while he believes that 
vast numbers of his brethren exist only to be tormented 
for ever and ever, he certainly is selfish and petrified at 
heart; moreover, he tramples under foot the law of the 
Lord—‘ Love your neighbour as yourself.” Was it a 
consolation to Christ Jesus, to know that He and a few 
more were safe, while the city, Jerusalem, was going to 
destruction? Let His tears on Mount Olivet declare. 
Dear Reader, if the same mind be in you that was found 
in Christ, you will feel in like manner. There is no true 
consolation in:the doctrine. It is not of God. 

Proof texts are chosen by the compilers however, to 
support the part just reviewed. The first is Rom. xi. 5— 


**Eiven so then at this present time also there is a remnant accord- 
ing to the election of grace.” 


Though unknown to Elijah, there were seven thousand 
in Israel who had not bowed the knee to the image of 
Baal. In like manner there were a few believers among 
the Jews in Paul’s day—‘‘A remnant according to the 
election of grace.” They believed, notwithstanding the 
general unbelief of their countrymen; and as _ believers 
God chose them heirs of eternal life. This choice was no 
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doubt a matter of grace, being conditioned on faith (verse 
20). It therefore cannot refer to the eternal unconditional 
election of the Confession. 


Rom. xi, 6—“‘ And if by grace, then it is no more of works; otherwise 
grace is no more grace. But if it be of works, then it is no more grace ; 
otherwise work is no more work.” 


This proof-text comes second in the series to which it 
belongs. It also immediately follows the preceding text 
in the chapter from which it is quoted. It refers to the 
“election of grace,” and regards it as identical with sal- 
vation. ‘This is according to Scripture usage, for the elect 
of God are always the same as the saved of God. It sets 
forth that the number saved and elected among the Jews, 
enjoyed their exalted position on the ground of God’s 
grace, and not on the ground of works. But does not 
this imply that God has arranged to save on condition of 
faith, that it might be by grace? ‘Therefore it is of faith 
that it might be by grace” (Rom. iv. 16). This quite 
reverses the teaching of the Confession—that men are saved 
in virtue of an eternal unconditional decree of election. 

Rom. xi. 20—‘‘ Well; because of unbelief they were broken off, and 
thou standest by faith. Be not high minded, but fear.” 

This, the third proof, belongs to the same chapter as 
the two foregoing. It may therefore be expected to reflect 
light on them, and (if our interpretation be correct), to 
corroborate what we have advanced ; and indeed, this it 
does, for it distinctly affirms that they who stand, stand 
by faith (not by decree), and that they who fall, fall because 
of unbelief. Those spoken of here as standing by faith, 
were the saved among the Jews—the “remnant according 
to the election of grace.” It is thus clear that the Apostle 
does not attribute their position to an eternal decree, but 
to the fact that they believed on the Lord Jesus Christ, 
God being pleased to extend salvation on that condition. 
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Moreover, they are admonished to be meek and lowly, like 
their great Master ; for should they get high-minded, they 
would also be cut off. Goodness, says the Apostle, is 
towards thee, if thou continue in His goodness ; but if not, 
thou also shalt be cut off (verses 21, 22). How could the 
Apostle, guided as he was by the unerring Spirit of God, 
speak in such a strain, if the Confession were correct in 
affirming that the elect are wnchangeably decreed to life, 
while all others are wachangeably ordained to destruction ? 

2 Peter i. 10, comes next, but is already noticed. We 
now pass on to— 

Rom. viii. 33—“‘ Who shall lay anything to the charge of _God’s elect ? 
It is God that justifieth.” 

Any one may lay to the charge of the elect of the 
Confession, for they live in sin and wickedness, are 
children of wrath, children of the devil, and under con- 
demnation, until the time of their effectual calling; yet, 
during all this time of unbelief and iniquity, they are 
presented to our mind as God’s elect, literally wncharge- 
able. What a strange anomaly! the elect of God, and the 
slaves of Satan may thus be the same individuals. 

Scripture teaching is very different from this ; according 
to it no one can charge the elect of God. They have been 
chosen on condition of their faith, they are all believers, 
pardoned individuals, justified by God, and since He has 
justified, who can condemn? It is only as believers, (for 
none else are justified by God), that the Apostle can present 
the elect of God as free from every charge. And is not 
his language strong with the eloquence of heaven, in de- 
nouncing that which is merely the invention of men ? 


Luke x. 20—‘‘ Notwithstanding, in this rejoice not, that the spirits 
are subject unto you; but rather rejoice, because your names are written 
in heaven.” 

This is the last text chosen to direct how we ought 
to handle, and how we may be affected by predestination ; 
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and it may now be remarked, that all which may appear 
good and consoling is confined to the favourite few. There 
is not a word of kindness to the world, as such. There is 
no voice of mercy unto all men, no “ glad tidings of great 
joy unto all people.” Indeed, the system of the compilers 
allows nothing of the kind. It therefore cannot be the 
system of Him, who came not to condemn the world, but 
that the world through Him might be saved. 

The above text is intended to say—“ Rejoice, because 
your names are written in heaven, being found among 
those who have been eternally and unconditionally chosen.” 
Like John Wesley, however, we break through this Con- 
servative restriction—this exclusive spirit, which would 
set heaven apart for an unconditionally chosen few—and 
say, ‘“‘ Reader, so is thine, if thou art a true believer ;” 
and if not yet a believer, have faith in the Saviour, and 
your name shall yet be recorded in the book of life, 
among the names of those whose proper citizenship is 
on high. The Saviour’s language intimates merely a 
present right to eternal life, but says nothing about decrees, 
or unconditional predestination. As none are saved but 
those who are actually believing, so none can have their 
names enrolled in heaven, but those who are’ the children 
of Abraham by faith. We would, therefore, invite the 
reader, who may not yet have believed, to comply at 
once with the inspired injunction—‘ Believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and thou’ shalt be saved,” and have thy 
name written in the Lamb’s book of life—a privilege 
that is greater than the possession of that power which 
would make even the spirits of darkness obey. 
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We have now finished our examination of the Third 
Chapter of the Confession of Faith. We are not aware 
of having omitted to notice any element of doctrine therein 
contained, neither have we passed over any proof-text 
adduced by the compilers, without considering it more 
or less. We have often differed very far from the doc- 
trine advanced, and, in most cases, have found them at 
variance with the Word of God, which is chosen to 
support them. It may now be felt by some that it is 
rather a difficult matter to see how we can be right, 
when differing so far from the Westminster Assembly 
of divines. In respect to this, let the reader, who may 
be thus perplexed, note two things. /%rst—It is with 
the fallacy of authority that he is troubled, and not with 
the force of truth. He bows to the influence of names 
and numbers, and forgets that God’s Word alone is 
greater than them all, and must be our only infallible 
guide. But he asks thus—‘‘ How could the compilers 
of the Confession go so egregiously, and so frequently 
wrong in the interpretation of Scripture?” This leads 
us to the second thing to be noticed.—They imbibed a 
system of unconditional decrees, which, in order to appear 
consistent, required a great many other points to follow 
in its train. Differing from them on the matter of con- 
ditionality, involves almost all the other differences. Their 
systern of unconditional decrees may be compared to a 
tree, though rather unnaturai in some of its connections 
and proportions—so that, when we reject the tree, we must, 
in consistency, reject the branches and fruit as well. Were 
it not for the ramifications of this tree, spreading through 
the theology of the Confession, we should not be found dif- 
fering very much from its other contents. Unfortunately, 
however, it spreads wide, and does not sweeten, unless it be 
with an opiate, which lulls into the sleep of indifference. 
It rather embitters the theological waters wherein it is cast. 
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Throughout the work we have endeavoured to relieve 
God’s Word from many aspersions and inconsistencies, 
supposed to belong to it, by reason of that teaching it 
is adduced to support; so that men may look on that 
Word, and receive it as the joy and rejoicing of their 
heart. It has also been our aim to relieve the great 
and holy name of Jehovah, from those calumnies which 
the system we oppose practically ascribes, that they may 
no longer be a source of trouble to any worshipper, a cause 
of distraction to any poor wanderer, or a ground of jeering 
to the infidel. Not less have we sought to uphold the love 
of a Three-One God, for the whole world—the love of God 
the Father, who seeks the salvation of all men; the love 
of God the Son, who tasted death for every man; and the 
love of God the Holy Spirit, who is seeking to convince 
the world of sin, and who is showing unto all men the 
things of Christ, that through Him the world might be 
saved. It must now be left to the reader to judge as 
to how far we have succeeded. Only this much we may 
say, that we have carried consistency with us in all 
the course we have taken in explaining God’s Word, 
whereas the doctrines from which we have dissented, 
often conflict with each other; hence, to man at least, in 
his limited capacity, it is believed that the texts which 
are chosen to support them also conflict. This can be 
no small commendation to the doctrines we have advanced, 
for all the doctrines of God must be harmonious, and as 
revealed must be capable of thus appearing. Our teach- 
ing, too, is consistent with the dictates of reason, common 
sense, and Scripture, respecting human responsibility, and 
respecting the preaching of the Gospel to every creature ; 
for we have clearly shown that all men everywhere may 
be saved, on condition of faith, and that no man is under 
the necessity of being lost because left out, or reprobated 
by God. If we come short of this, we fail to preach the 
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Gospel as a reality to every creature—as a thing which 
God has sent to be presented to all men, to the end 
that they might believe it and be saved. 

If not in approval of what we regard as unscriptural, we 
have at least spoken in love to the souls of men. Concern- 
ing that which is not of God, we have emphatically said— 
“ Destroy ye her battlements, for they are not the Lord’s ;” 
but we have done so, that captive souls may go free. We 
know that many are held in spiritual captivity through 
an inconsistency in theology ; an inconsistency, moreover, 
that is regarded as running up into the arrangements of 
God. They hear of an ‘outward call,” but they are taught 
to regard that as practically useless in itself. They thus 
disregard the voice of God which addresses them, in 
the vain hope that He will speak more effectually in 
the “inward call.” How can they be but in bondage, 
when they hear Him who speaks in the Word, as though 
He spake not? They also hear of a “revealed will,” which 
invites all men to be saved, but they are informed also of 
a “secret will,” which acts according to the eternal decrees 
—which sends one to heaven, and another to hell, without 
paying any respect to prayers, or tears, or faith, or anything 
whatever. ‘Such teaching can only engender doubt re- 
garding God’s Word, prevent faith, and beget a conviction 
that God is neither loving nor true. Many do not like 
to reveal these thoughts as they rise up within them. 
Nevertheless, they have a strong battle to fight against 
them in the arena of the soul; indeed, not a few fail to 
conquer them, and are carried away captive. This unhappy 
and disastrous state of things is perpetuated to a great 
extent through means of the Confession. It is still recog- 
nized, at least in three of our largest and most influential 
churches, as a standard. Many in these churches are 
unable to examine it for themselves, so as to wend their 
way clearly through all the subtilties and intricacies 
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involved. Others submerge their own judgment in the 
judgments of those whom they esteem more wise and 
learned than themselves. While a third class see incon- 
sistency, and divergence from God's Word, but have 
neither moral courage enough, nor sufficient faithfulness 
to the cause of Christ ; hence they rest in silence, continuing 
by their practice to teach “for doctrines, the command- 
ments of men.” A fourth class feel the Confession to be 
a burden too heavy for their consciences to bear, and would 
feel glad were its imposition taken away. But instead of 
being encouraged to look for relief, they are accustomed 
to see ministers of the Gospel solemnly confessing that 
they “‘own and believe the whole doctrine contained in 
the Confession of Faith,’ and as solemnly vowing that 
they will ‘firmly and constantly adhere thereto, and 
to the utmost of their power assert, maintain, and 
defend the same.” In the pulpit, however, it is very 
common for the preacher to proclaim that which is 
quite at variance with the doctrines he has vowed 
to preach and defend. Indeed, it is well known, that 
were ministers to preach the doctrines of the Confession 
in all their bareness, and strict literality, they would soon 
have the pews for their only hearers. It is very common 
for people to say, that though their ministers believe, and 
have subscribed to the Confession, yet they keep its doc- 
trines in the back ground. Can this be so? Do the 
ministers of Christ vow and not perform? No doubt 
the relation which they sustain to the Confession must 
strongly tempt in this direction. The moral obligation 
to vow in order to comply with authoritative regula- 
tions, coupled with an aim to avoid that which may be 
unsatisfactory to themselves, unpalatable, and perplexing 
to their hearers, can only afford temptation, calculated 
to induce a dangerous laxity of conscience respecting 
divine things, and an injurious deadness concerning 
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moral distinctions. It does appear unbecoming when 
ministers hold a position of reputed orthodoxy in virtue 
of subscription to the Standards, while all the time they 
cast aside these in practice, nearly as completely as those 
have done, who, for want of this merely formal subscription, 
are treated as heretics. If ministers subscribe to the 
Confession, they ought to preach its doctrines most faith- 
fully. Do they not subscribe to them as being the doc- 
trines of God’s Word? If so, then they are morally bound 
to proclaim them as such. It may appear politic to keep 
by the Standards at testing and ordination seasons, and 
to take the liberty of departing from, or forgetting them 
on other occasions, when that may suit best. But if they 
be the doctrines of God, let them be boldly upheld, and 
never departed from. And if they are not of God, let 
them be as boldly rejected; give them no countenance. 
Why halt between two opinions! We strongly depre- 
cate that inordinate amount of stretching, which | exists 
for the purpose of causing two systems to adhere, which 
are diametrically opposed. We are therefore, not ashamed 
to avow our entire rejection of the doctrines of the Con- 
fession, in so far as they differ from God’s Eternal Word. 
We leave entirely the broken cistern, that we may drink 
for ever from the fountain of living waters. 

The religious condition of society, at the present day, 
cries aloud for decided, distinctive action. Many, indeed, 
worship, but, like the Samaritans, they “know not what.” 
They cannot tell, as individuals, whether God the Father 
be propitiated for them—whether Christ the Lord be a 
Saviour for them—or whether the Holy Spirit be seeking 
their salvation. Strange that we should send the Gospel 
to the heathen, and have millions in our midst who 
cannot tell whether there be a Gospel for them. This must 
be accounted for by defective teaching. There must be 
something radically wrong in that system which fails to 
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preach the Gospel, even to them who continually hear. 
A man may listen for fifty years to the so-called Gospel, 
and yet not know whether the Gospel of Christ be for 
him. He may hear a sound, but cannot tell whether 
there be sense or truth in it which he might apply to 
his own soul. Judged by the Standards, that preacher 
would be a decided heretic who would dare to tell a 
trembling soul that the Gospel of Christ was for him 
as an individual—yet, that preacher takes upon him to 
preach the Gospel to every creature. The Gospel may 
be proclaimed, as if to all: but what of that, so long as 
he who thus proclaims it, sclemnly vows to uphold a 
system which declares that it is only for some—an 
unknown few? ‘To all the rest, it would be but a great 
and shining falsehood, worse than “sounding brass or 
a tinkling cymbal.” They who abide by the system of 
the Confession, have no plain Gospel teaching at all. They 
substitute for it a human invention, called the ‘“ Decrees 
of God.” By this they can afford to say concerning 
any individual act—‘ God has foreordained it ;” but they 
cannot assure any individual soul that Christ has died, 
or provided & Gospel for him. Indeed, while they profess 
to preach the Gospel to all, there may not be one m 
all the assembly addressed to whom the Gospel is preached 
in the sense understood by the preacher. No authority 
for this conduct is found in God’s Word. It hes wholly 
with the “traditions of the elders.” It need not be 
wondered though we thus write. Something is far wrong 
in Gospel organization at the present day. In Apostolic 
days, and in those times immediately succeeding, the 
Gospel sped from shore to shore—‘‘from the river to 
the ends of the earth,” and everywhere in the world, 
worshippers of Christ were found; whereas, at the present 
day, with ten thousand more instrumentalities at work, 
the Gospel is doing little more than keeping ground. The 
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reason, no doubt, is, that human inventions, impediments, 
and misrepresentations, everywhere hinder its progress. 
It is still the power of God unto salvation to every one 
that believeth. It is still Christ’s message of mercy to 
every creature. It is distinctly sent as glad tidings of 
great joy to every individual soul; but the message is 
hindered—the glad news is retarded. Many may loudly 
call to faith, but how little does it avail, so long as a 
Saviour for all—a Saviour for every individual—is not 
presented? How can men believe except they hear? And 
how can they hear that Jesus is a Saviour for them, so 
long as it is denied that He is provided for all? 

The angel of the Lord may often descend with healing 
virtue, and trouble the waters of society ; the Saviour 
may be often lifted up before the eyes of men; the 
Gospel sound may be heard from shore to shore; but, 
alas! how much are these agencies neutralized by the 
conviction, yet toe prevalent, that all the destinies of 
men are determined by eternal and unconditional decrees. 
Men require to be delivered from this delusion, to be 
aroused from their dangerous sleep, and taught to realize 
the momentous reality—that they stand or fall before 
God, according as they accept or reject the Saviour pro- 
vided for them. ‘There is great need that the consciences 
of men should be educated in regard to divine things, 
that each one should feel the due weight of responsibility 
that rests on him as an individual, and that all should 
place more particular faith in the revelation of God’s Word. 
A sad delusion exists, to the etfect that God makes an 
outward call, such as may be found in His Word, but 
which, in itself, is of no avail; and an inward eall 
—though this is nowhere revealed in Scripture—which 
is said to be all potent; that He has also a revealed 
will, and a will that is secret, but quite contrary to the 
former. This delusion has so widely prevailed, that many 
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hear the Word of God, as though they heard it not—believe 
it, as though they believed it not. It has been rendered 
almost wholly inoperative by means of being thus made 
the patron of mere pretence. The ungodly take shelter 
under this delusion. Many professors of Christ lull their 
consciences, too, under its deadly shade; neither can they 
be easily disturbed, so long as the living Word is repre- 
sented as saying one thing, while meaning something totally 
different. 

Ought not all those who love the cause of Christ, to 
join hearts and hands, that Jehovah Himself may come 
forth, and, as with a besom of merciful destruction, sweep 
away this refuge of lies? We can never have a strong, 
healthy, and prevailing Christianity, so long as the Divine 
Word is treated as a thing so vague and contradictory, 
that, even in matters by far the most important, its 
simple teaching is regarded as “a high mystery.” The 
delusion we have spoken of does much to reproduce that 
condition referred to by the Prophet—‘‘ How do ye say, 
We are wise, and the law of the Lord is with us? Lo, 
certainly, in vain made He it; the pen of the scribes is 
in vain” (Jer. vill. 8). Were the Word of God delivered 
from the fatal tendency of human invention, and, in its 
purity and simplicity, faithfully proclaimed, then would 
the Spirit of the Lord own it—seasons of refreshing would 
immediately follow—the world would soon be revived. 
All nations would come and bow before Him: they would 
come with songs and everlasting joy upon their heads ; 
they would obtain joy and gladness, and sorrow and sighing 
would flee away. 

It is possible that, by our plainness of speech, we may 
have given offence to those who adhere to the old creed- 
book ; nevertheless, we have done nothing more than used 
our Protestant right of private judgment. We have en- 
deavoured to test the Westminster Confession of Faith ; 
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mainly too, by its own proof-texts. And we shrink not 
from saying that we have found many of its notes very 
discordant with the harmony of God’s eternal truth. At 
best, it contains but the thoughts of men concerning the 
things of God. It is not to be wondered at, therefore, 
though we have often seen the things of God high above 
it, as the heavens are high above the earth. If we have 
been able to persuade the reader of this difference, and 
have succeeded in inducing him to approve of the things 
that are more excellent, then the object of our desire is 
well nigh attained. It has not been our aim to speak 
against creeds, as such. If men have beliefs, there may 
be no harm in committing these to writing. But it will 
ever be a hinderance in the way of true godliness, and a 
preventive of intelligent religious sentiment, to hold up 
these beliefs to other men as authoritative, and thus 
virtually to solicit their suffrage in matters of faith. This 
conduct very soon becomes a snare to many. Reputed 
orthodoxy invites them to gather their articles of faith 
from the creed ; but in this they have got only the thoughts 
of men, and not the Word of God. Moreover, matters 
of faith thus gathered are chiefly things of memory. They 
are not obtained through obedience to the injunction— 
“Search the Scriptures.” It is therefore impossible that 
they can do so much good, or be attended so richly 
with. the blessing of God, or an abundant effusion of His 
Holv Spirit. The tendency of a creed, placed in a posi- 
tion so authoritative as the Confession of Faith, is to 
turn man to his fellow-man, but away from the living 
God—to turn the thirsty creature to the broken cistern, 
instead of the fountain of living waters. What we have 
said against the claims of the Confession, has been qualified 
by a desire to remove obstructions out of the way, and 
to turn the thoughts and hearts of men to the God who 
loves them. The efforts we have put forth may not 
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accomplish much in themselves; nevertheless, if they be 
the occasion of bringing other labourers into the same 
field, who may either agree with, or differ from us, much 
good may thereby be done—many precious fruits may 
be gathered in, to the Lord of the harvest. 

In concluding, we would commend that which we now 
cast abroad among men, to the good Providence of Him 
who rules, and overrules, for the glory of Himself and 
the good of His creatures, that it may be made a 
blessing to all. And, Dear Reader, may “the God of 
peace, that brought again from the dead our Lord Jesus, 
that great Shepherd of the sheep, through the blood of 
the everlasting covenant, make you perfect in every good 
work to do His will, working in you that which is well- 
pleasing in His sight, through Jesus Christ ; to whom be 
glory for ever and ever. Amen.” 
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